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PRIVATE LIFE 


LEWIS XV. 


OWEVER deſirous Cardinal Fleuri might 
be to maintain peace, and even diſpoſed as he 


was to purchaſe it at the expence of France, be- 
cauſe he knew well how to make the money return 


again in greater plenty, through the uſeful employ- 


ments of that peace; and becauſe he was ſenſible 


that war; by obſtructing the channels through which. 


this return was to be made, abſorbed an infinitely 


greater proportion of property; yet he could not 
prevent one war, in which he found himſelf engaged 


notwithſtanding all his efforts. The death of Fre- 
deric Auguſtus, King of Poland, and Elector of 


Saxony, revived the hopes of Staniſlaus, the King's 


father-in-law, whoſe intereſts the young Monarch 


could not abandon. He declared to all the foreign 
0 Ambaſſadors who were at his Court, that he would 
not ſuffer any Power to oppoſe the freedom of elec- 
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tion of a new King of Poland ; that is to ſay, that he 
would prevent the election of any one except Staniſ- 
laus. In fact, the influence of France was ſoon con- 
ſpicuous in the Diet. They made an act of general 
7 May. confederacy, by which it was decreed, that none but 
Piaſts, or Poliſh Noblemen, born of Catholic fathers 
and - mothers, could pretend to the crown; and. 
that no one, except the Primate, ſhould proclaim 
the King, under pain of being declared an enemy to 
his country. The Diet alſo fixed the election for the 
25th of Auguſt *, in order to give Staniſlaus time to 
come into Poland. He had ſet out with all poſſible 
expedition; but, in order to deceive his enemies, it 
was given out, that the future Monarch was on 
board a ſquadron, deſtined for the Baltic. The 
farce was carried ſo far, as to embark a French No- 
bleman, ſupplied with every requiſite to give him a 
more exact reſemblance to the King. The Emperor 
Charles VI. was entirely averſe to this choice, He 
had called Ruſſia to his aſſiſtance; and theſe two 
Powers favoured the ſon of the late King, in con- 
tempt of the reſolution of the Diet, which admitted 
none” but natives to be candidates. Already were 
30,000 Muſcovites arrived, under the command of 
General Laſci, to compel the ſuffrages. Notwith- 
ſtanding their menaces, Staniſlaus, attended by one 
ſingle confidential man , after having - penetrated 
into Poland, under favour of a difguiſe, by a diffe- 
rent road from that which it was ſuppoſed he would 
have taken, was unanimouſly elected; except that 
there was one ſingle Grandee who refuſed him his 
vote 899 quitted the Aembiy, and retired to ſome di- 


It was afterwards put off to the 12th of OI. 
+ M. de n. 


tance 


OF LEWIS Xv: 
tance from the place of election, with the troops he 


had brought with him. This incident would not 
have been attended with any fatal coriſequetices to 


Staniſlaus, had he put himſelf at the head of the 


Ploſpolite; as he was urged to do, and had he 
marched directly up to the traitor, whom he would 
have cut to pieces. But, whether it were that he 
would not mark his acceſſion to the throne by the 
effuſion of the blood of his ſubje&s ; whether it were 
from indolerice, or contempt for the rebels, whoſe 
numbers did not appear formidable to him “, he re- 
mained perfectly quiet; and allowed the oppolite 
party all the time to ſtrengthen themſelves with the 


their effect. They arrived at Warſaw, and the 
Diet was diſperſed, upon which this King of a day 
retired to Dantzie, with part of thoſe who were at- 
tached to him. The General of the enemy, being 
maſter of the country, convoked an aſſembly at 


Prague; where the Electer of Saxony was choſen 


King; under the title of Auguſtus II. 

While the new Monarch was ordering his coro- 
ny at Cracow; General Laſci advanced towards 
Dantzic; where part of the Poliſh nobility attendant 
upon Staniſlaus had taken refiige; He arrived there 
on the 2d of Match, ſutmmorled the inhabitants to 


ſubmit to Avguſtus; endeavoured to intimidate them 


weich the apprehenſion of the moſt vigorous hoſtili- 
ties, and, 4 855 their fefuſal; conimeniced a blockade, 


* We 0 in the life of Staniſtaus by M. n the fol- 
; lowing beautiful ſentiment : ,** that he would neither inſurs 
dis crown at the expence of the lives of his ſubjects, nor ex- 


poſe himſelf to mark his acceſſion to the chrone by the effuſion of 


their blood. he 


5 2 and 


aſſiſtance of the Ruſſians, whoſe menaces ſoon had 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
and opened the trenches; but the number of the be- 


ſiegers not being ſufficient, on account of the extent 


of the city, and the valour and reſolution of the 
beſieged, Count Munich brought up a conſiderable 
number of troops, took upon himſelf the command 
of the Muſcovite army, and ſeized upon the fort of 
Weichſelmunde, and ſeveral. other works, the poſ- 


ſeſſion of which prevented the French, who were 


brought by the King's e from e the 
city. 

Cardinal Fleurt, being under i neceity of com- 
plying with the wiſhes of Lewis XV. and of ſupport- 


ing the honour of the nation, thought he ſhould 


have got rid of the matter by ſcattering money with, 
profuſion among the Diet; he would have been ap- 


pPrehenſive of raiſing an alarm among the Northern 


Powers, had he ſent a numerous army capable of 


ſupporting the election of Staniſlaus. He was par- 
ticularly deſirous of keeping upon good terms with 


England, which would not quietly have beheld mari- 
time preparations of too formidable a nature: he 
therefore contented himſelf with the equipping of a 
trifling ſquadron, conveying only 1 500 men, com- 
manded by a Brigadier *. He intended to have 


ſent more ſecretly, and by degrees, as they might 


have been wanted; and, by this falſe and puſillani- 
mous manceuvre, to the diſgrace of France, rendered 
the whole expedition abortive. 

The firſt party of the ſuccours ſent to Staniſlaus, 


had reached Denmark without any accident. The 


officer who commanded it, having reconnoitred, as 


he paſſed along, the ſituation of Dantzie, and of the 


M. de la Motte, 
| army 
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army of the beſiegers, had thought it would be mad- 
neſs to attempt a landing with his ſmall party. 
Count Plelo, Ambaſſador from France to Copen- 
hagen, beheld this retreat with indignation, and con- 
ſidered it as diſgraceful: he was young, lively, and 
enterpriſing; ; and, availing himſelf of the powers 
veſted in him, he reſolved, contrary to the advice of 
the Commandant, who would have waited for the 
reſt of the reinforcement, to march up to the beſieged 
city, with the reſolution of throwing himſelf into it, 
or of periſhing: this may readily be collected from 
the following ſentence in his letter to Count Maurepas, 
which is recorded by Voltaire: I am certain | that J 
ſhall not return; aud therefore recommend my wife and 
children to you, When he came within view of the 
beſiegers lines, guided by the impetuoſity of his zeal, 
he attempted, with a handful of men, whom he in- 
ſpired with the ſame enthuſiaſm of glory; to force a 
paſſage through them, but in vain. He loſt many 
of his men in this action, and was himſelf killed, ex- 
poſing his life like a common ſoldier. , The Generab 
was reproached with having had too much deference 
for the Ambaſſador, who was better calculated for the 
profeſſion in which he loſt his life, than for the cha- 
racter he was inveſted with. If the former did not 
diſplay ſo much bravery, he conducted himſelf at 
leaſt with ſingular prudence, a quality no leſs, 
eſſential in his ſituation ; he put a ſtop to the conſe- 
quences of this raſh act, the ill ſucceſs of which he 
had foreſeen. He made his retreat with a great deab 
of ſkill, and gat back in good order to Copenhagen, 
where he was joined by the ſecond diviſion of his de- 
tachment. It was then reſolved to make a more. 


e ep, ang to. obtain a paſſage rather by. 
B 3 ſtratagem, 


TAE PRIFATE EIFE 
ſtratagem than by force. In vain were all forts of 
artifices employed, and the troops were upon the 
point of retreating ſhamefully, without having done 
any thing, when an officer abour twenty years of age 

offered, and ſtaked his life upon the buſineſs, to in- 
troduce part of the troops into the city, by conveying 
them in the night-time in boats along the river ; he 
executed his project, notwithſtanding the fire of the 
beſiegers, to whom the noiſe of the oars gave ſome 
ſuſpicion. This ſmall reinforcement reanimated 
the beſieged, and, in expectation of having more 
conſiderable ſuccours, they defended themſelves with 
vigour; but the aſſiſtance failing, they were at laſt 
obliged to ſubmit. Staniſlaus himſelf, perceiving, 
by the ſituation to which Dantzic was reduced, that 
he ſhould ſoon be obliged to open his gates to the 
enemy, thought proper to prevent the fate that was 
prepared for him. He knew that a price was ſet 
upon his head, and therefore itole out of the city by 
night, two days before the capitulation, conducted by 
a truſty guide, perfectly well acquainted with the 
country. After many circuitous marches, diſguiſes, 
fatigues, and dangers, of which the King gives an 
affecting deſcription in his letter to the Queen of 
France, he arrived at Konigſberg, in the King of 
Pruſſia's dominions, where he was treated with all 
the honours due to his rank. He refided there ſome 
time, after which he returned into France. 
Thus was Staniſlaus driven a ſecond time from the 
throne of Poland, and perhaps this was a fortunate 
circumſtance for him. This Prince, of a diſ poſition 
entirely mild, and little of a warrior, was not very 
ſuitable to a people always preſerving traces of their 
firſt origin from the Sarmatians; a people, active 
| and 
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and den breathing nothing but independence 
and arms, and whoſe natural reſtleſſneſs was ſtill in- 
creaſed by their neighbours jealous of the li- 
berty they enjoyed, while they themſelves were 
writhing under the yoke of deſpotiſm. He would 


probably have accelerated only the revolution, and 
the diſmembering of Poland, which we have ſeen 


effected thirty years after this, under Poniatowſki, a 
private Gentleman of Poland, raiſed to the throne as 


he was; like him, deſtitute of authority within, of 


ſupport from without; like him, magnanimous, 
humane, beneficent, and popular, delighting in litera- 


ture and the arts; but wanting that character of 


energy, intrepidity, and even ferocity, which is alone 
capable of keeping a number of tumultuous hords in 
awe, and of cruſhing their inſurrections. It is well 
known that Auguſtus was not of a more warlike turn 
than his competitor; neither was he poſſeſſed of more 


firmneſs and confidence; but he was ſon to the late 


King, he was already maſter of a powerful and neigh- 
bouring State, he was a member of the empire, ne- 
phew to Charles VI. and in alliance with Ruſſia. 
Pruſſia had not yet acquired that weight, which a 
great Monarch has fince given to it. Theſe circum- 


ſtances muſt neceſſarily have rendered his election 


more durable and firm, which, indeed, was the event. 
The Czarina's vanity was intereſted, to ſupport in the. 
fon the work of Peter the Great in favour of the 
father; and the Emperor enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
of avenging himſelf upon France by this humilia- 
tion, which, however, was but a poor indemnity for- 
all the poſſeſſions that kingdom had taken from 
im. 
is Having loſt the favourable opportunity, the hope 
ol reſtoring Staniſlaus to the throne of Poland was 
| | 3 4 given 
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given up. But the glory of Lewis XV. would not 
allow him to ſuffer this inſult upon his father-in-law 
to paſs with impunity ; and the Cardinal, notwith- 
ſtanding his pacific turn, was compelled i into a ſerious 
- quarrel, becauſe he had not exerted himſelf with ſaf- 
ficient yigour 1n the firſt inſtance. To prevent this 
quarrel from becoming general, he had previouſly 
| ſecured England and Holland in his intereſt, M. de 
Chavigni, the French Miniſter at London, had pre- 
ſented a memorial to the Britiſh Court, of the com- 
plaints the King had againſt the Emperor. They 
turned upon the convention that Prince had entered 
into with the Czarina, to prevent the election and 
coronation of King Staniſlaus, and upon the outrages 
committed by 1 thoſe two Powers againſt a free nation. 
Theſe complaints were thought to be legitimate mo- 
tives for war: the ſame opinion was entertained of 
them at the Hague, where a treaty of neutrality far 
the Low Countries was ſigned, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, 1733. The republic of Venice aſked and ob- 
tained the ſame ſurety in Italy. The Cardinal was 
the more pleaſed with haying convinced the other 
States of the King's moderation, and of his being 
far from having any ambitious views that might alarm 
them, as he had been obliged to have recourſe to 
diſagreeable, though neceſſary act of violence. He 
would certainly have avoided it, if it had been poſſible 
to forget a city ſo near to France as Nanci, and to 
run the riſque of the enemy's ſeizing upon it. For 
decency's ſake, the Dutcheſs of Lorraine was pre- 
viouſly acquainted with what was going to happen. 
Count Belleifle had been charged with this com- 
miſſion, and he entered her capital on the 13th of 
2 Tober, with a body of troops. He was not to in- 


croach 
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croach upon. her authority, nor-to meddle with her 

revenues, and her conſent had been obtained ; but 
we may imagine what ſort of conſent this was. It 
is upon ſuch occaſions, particularly, that the philo- 
ſopher acknowledges, with horror, that there is no 
right upon earth, except that of the ſtrongeſt. After 
theſe preliminary ſteps, the moſt adyantageous plan 
of operations was ſettled. Nothing could be done 
with the Muſcovites, on account of their diſtance ; ſo 
that the whole weight of the war fell upon the Em- 
peror: Spain was engaged in the conteſt ; an alliance 
was formed, to which Sardinia acceded, and the 

Emperor was attacked at once both on the Rhine 
and in Italy. The King took upon himſelf the ſole 
management of the war in Germany, and engaged 
alſo to aſſiſt the King of Sardinia in Lombardy, 
while the army of his Catholic Majeſty was to under- 
take the conqueſt of the two Sicilies. Marſhal Ber- 
wick had advanced with his troops to the borders of 
the Rhine, which he croſſed, laid ſiege to the for- 
treſs of Kell, and took it. The Count de Charolois 
and the Prince of Conti ſerved under him, as well 
as the Prince of Dombes, the Count d' Eu, and the 
Count de Clermont. The latter had obtained a 
brief from the Pope, which permitted him to bear 
arms, and keep his preferment in the church. Count 
Saxe was learning the rudiments of his art there, in 
quality of Major General. After a number of ſkil- 
ful marches, which deteived Prins Eugene, the 
Emperor's moſt able General, Philipſburg, the bul- 
wark and the key, of Germany, was inveſted, This 
ſtrong place did not make ſo good a defence as 
might have been expected. Notwithſtanding the 
obſtacles | from the ſoil, and from a continual rain, 


* 
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the works were carried on with vigour. The fot. 


diers, animated by the preſence of the General, and 
by the example of fo many illuſtrious combatants, 
waded through the water, up to their middle, to the 
attacks, with an ardour and a bravery worthy of the 
higheſt encomiums. Berwick having made himſelf 
maſter of moſt of the outworks, was preparing to give 
the aſſault to the body of the place, when he was 
Killed, in the midſt of his children, and ſome Gene- 
ral officers, by a cannon-ſhot, while he was examining 
above the reverſe of the trenches, the effect of the 


batteries which he had ordered. Thus this ex- 


perienced, vigilant, and ſtrict Marſhal, who, to com- 


- plete his eulogium, was a man of uncommon pro- 


bity, periſhed in the bed of honour, like Turenne, 
the victim of his own bravery and aftivity; His loſs 
afflicted, but did not diſcourage the troops. - The 
command devolved on the Marquis d' Asfeld, the 
oldeſt Lieutenant General: though much inferior in 
capacity, he reaped all the advantage of the ſkilful 
diſpoſitions made by the deceaſed hero, and, with his 


collegue, the Puke de Noailles, received all the 


honour of this ſiege. At length, after {ix weeks 
open trenches, infinite labours, ee and ex- 
traordinary obſtacles, ſuch as continual rains, over- 


flowing of the Rhine, inundation of the works, and 


the preſence of the Imperial army always in readineſs 
to attack the intrenchments, the city capitulated on 


the 8th of July. 


The Marquis d'Asfeld, and the Duke of Noailles, 

now created Marſhals of France, were Jet to com- 
mand the army; but being jealous of each other, 
they acted no more in concert, and did nothing the 


L of * campargh, nor the following. Thoſe 
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who have ſerved under them, deſcribe the firſt as * 
man grown old in the profeſſion of arms, and who, 
being the architect of his own fortune, had riſen to 
the command of the corps of engineers, though he 
was not perfectly verſed in their ſcience; he was 
irreſolute, having no ſettled plan, acting only accord- 
ing to occurrences, and not knowing ſufficiently 
how to avail himſelf of the adyantages he might de- 
rive from his own poſition, or that of the enemy. 
The ſecond they repreſent as a man of great wit, and 
having a very extenſive knowledge of all branches 
of his art; but upon the whole, no very great war- 
rior, being timid, and for that reaſon not much 
eſteemed By the troops ; beſides, he was fſhort- 
ſighted ; a defect yery dangerous in a General. He 
was, moreover, ſelf-conceited, extremely haſty, and 
obſtinate, a ſubtle, and fortunate courtier. 

In the third campaign, in order to prevent the 
ill effects of the miſunderftanding between the two 
Commanders, which were perceived, though too 
late, the Marſhal de Noailles was ſent into Italy, 
inſtead of Marſhal Coigny, who went into Germany. 
Notwithſtanding this wiſe precaution, and the har- 
mony that ſubſiſted between the new General and 


Marſhal d'Asfeld, Prince Eugene contrived by his 


{kill to ſtop the progreſs of the French arms. All 
that theſe. competitors were able to do againſt this 
old warrior, was by ſkillful marches, and coun- 
ter- marches, of which Count Belleiſle was one of 
the principal contrivers, to preſerve the conqueſts 
already made, and to poſt- themſelves always ſo 
advantageouſly, or to intrench theinſelves fo ſtrong- 
ly, that they could not be forced to fight. But in 
the deſperate ſtate the affairs of the Emperor were 
in, by the conſiderahle loſſes he experienced in his 
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other poſſeſſions, it was a maſter-ſtroke of his Ge- 
neral, to reduce the French to a kind of defenſive 
war, in the midſt of their victories; and his Impe- 
rial Majeſty was made ſenſible, too late, of the wiſ- 
dom of Prince Eugene, contrary to whoſe advice he 
had undertaken this war, thinking he ſhould have 
.nothing more than a child and an old man to deal 
with, 

Charles VI. did in fact pay dear i in Italy for the 
fruitleſs vengeance he had enjoyed in the north. 
It was not poſſible to have more rapid ſucceſs, 
had received orders to join the King of Sardinia's 
army, in order to effect the conqueſt of Lombardy. 
The good fortune of this General did not forſake 
him in his old age: the cities opened their gates 
before him ; but in taking this employment upon 
| himſelf, he had conſulted rather his zeal, and his 
thirſt of glory, than his age and his ſtrength. The 
_ exceſſive heats of the climate, the fatigue of body 
and mind inſeparable from his duties, ſoon affected 
his health. He reſigned the command to the 
Marquis of Coigny, and retired to Turin, where 
he died a few days after, in the ſame room, in 
which, it was ſaid, he was born; he exclaimed, that 

he regretted only the honour of not dying in the 
field of battle, and preſerved to the laſt his natural 
vain-glorious character, which he had oftentimes 
carried too far, It is aſſerted, that he had ſolicited 
this laſt command, with a preſumption excuſable in 
a young warrior, but ridiculous in a grey-haired 
hero of fourſcore. A blind confidence and a raſh 
bravery had always been ſucceſsful with him ; they 
ad ſupplied in him the want of a profound ſtudy 
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of his art, which he had never gone through, though 


he had entered early into the ſervice. - At that 
period, his fortune was extremely moderate, and by 
another ſecret, * which was then peculiar to him, 


though it has ſince been diſcovered by many of 


his ſucceſſors, he contrived to amaſs immenſe riches 
in that profeſſion, in which others ruined them- 
ſelves. It was to him that a victualler, who Was 
threatened to be hanged, ſaid; You don't hang a man 
who has one bundred thouſand livres * at the ſervice of 
the General, And en the VIE" was 
pardoned. ' 

The King of Sardinia ſeemed: to regret Villars, 
but in the main he was not ſorry to get rid of a 
man who was inceſſantly ' ſtunning him with talking 
of his own capacity, and who, by oppoſing every 
thing he wiſhed, thwarted his' operations, the more 
effectually, as the French troops conſtituted” the 
greateſt number and the principal force of the 
combined army. 

The Marquis de Coigny and Count Broglio, the 
two oldeſt Lieutenant Generals under Villars, di- 
vided the command between them, and were ſoon 
created Marſhals of France. They were both live- 
ly, eager of fame, and rather lax in their diſcipline, 


which conciliated to them the affection of the 


ſoldiery; they were very fit for a coup de main, ex- 
cellent Commanders en ſecond, or at the head of a 


ſmall corps, but incapable of comprehending the 
immenſe detail of a whole army: as for the reſt, 
they were good patriots, and acted in concert for 
the beneſit of the common cauſe. This was ſeen 


FE 
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29 June, at the battle of Parma, in which the Imperialiſts; 


1734 


commanded by Count Mercy, having attacked the 


Allied army, were worſted. The ſucceſs, which 
was for a long time uncertain, the ardour of the 
enemy's troops, which had already thrown the 


French, whoſe valour began to be tired out, into 


confuſion, gave occaſion to their General to flatter 
himſelf with a complete victory, when he was kill- 
ed. Whatever precautions were taken to conceal 


his death from his people, it ſoon got wind. Seized 


with conſternation, they no longer purſued their at- 
tack with the ſame vigour. This moment of re- 
laxation, or rather the ſpreading of the ſame in- 
formation, gaye freſh courage to the combined 
army ; they returned with fury upon their con- 


querors, who being diſcouraged in their turn, op- 


poſed only a feeble reſiſtance, and at length fled: 
They loſt 8,000 men, and the field of battle; The 
Marſhal de Coigny ſent immediately his ſon, the 
Marquis of Coigny, to announce this victory to 
the King. The capture of Modena by the Marquis 
de Maillebois, was the conſequence of it. The 
Prince of Wurtemberg; who had taken upon himſelf 
the command of the Imperialiſts, not daring to ſup- 


Port this city, had, retired ; but, as a man of {kill, 


he availed himſelf of a fault committed by Marſhal 
Broglio, and ſoon gained a trifling advantage; which 
was in fact more flattering to his vanity than really 
of conſequence to his cauſe. The armies had 
changed their poſition; and having each of them 
drawn nearer to Guaſtalla; a detachment of ten 
thouſand Imperialiſts advanced upon the Secchia. 
The French General was ſolicited to ſtrengthen a 


e within light of the enemy, which he inſiſted 


Was 


— 
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was guarded from inſult by the very nature and diſ- 


poſition of the ground. He obſtinately rejected 


the advice that was given him; and went to ſleep. 
with as much ſecurity as if he had been in his 
hotel at Paris. Scarce had .he been aſleep two. 
hours, when he was ſuddenly awakened by a great 


noiſe of arms, and by the cries of the combatants. 
He roſe in haſte, and, putting on his cloaths in or- 


der to repair to the ſpot where the danger was preſ- 


ſing, he had not time to do it; the attack had 


been ſo unexpected, and ſo well concerted, that, af- 


ter having forced a feeble detachment of fifty men 
who guarded the ford, the enemy croſſed the river, 
went through his encampment, and penetrated as 


far as his tent. Broglio, in his ſhirt, and with his 
breeches in his hand, found himſelf happy to eſcape, 


and to abandon every thing. This little diſgrace, 


the neceſſary conſequence of his preſumption and im- 


prudence, gave riſe for a few days to ſome jokes 
among the ſoldiers. But as his bravery was not 


called in queſtion, his reputation did not ſuffer 


from it. 
The Rae of Guaſtalla was the conſequence of 


this check, which the Marſhal was impatient to 


repair. The Imperialiſts, after having ſuſtained the 


fight with uncommon valour during eight hours, 
were beaten, and obliged to retire precipitately on 
the other ſide of the Po, leaving their dead, their 


wounded, and the field of battle. This victory 
coſt the conquerors very dear, becauſe the two 
armies having attacked each other by diſtinct pla- 


toons, Which inceſſantly ſucceeded each other, there 
were as many fights as there were corps that went 


up to the charge. Count Konigſegg, the Emperor's 
| new 
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new General, notwithſtanding his defeat, FOI 


much honour in this action. By his well-ſupport- 


ed defence, he reduced his enemies, who were them- 
ſelves very roughly handled, and oppreſſed with fa- 
tigue, to ſuch a Tate; that they did not dare to 
purſue him, and wefe obliged to allow him to re- 
treat unmoleſted. The army of the Allies loſt 
1,200 men, with ſeveral officers of diſtinction, par- 
ticularly the Marquis de Peze, Colonel bf the 
King's regiment, and Major General, whoſe merit 


and military talents encouraged the higheſt expec- 


tations, and had already conciliated to him the 
eſteem and friendſhip of his maſter. _ | 

It was at this action that another Officer of note *; 
Manig his troop to the charge, had the misfortune 


to fall, and to be, for a conſiderable time, cruſhed 


under the feet of the meri and horſes that went over 
him. He was at length taken up, in a deplorable 
condition ; which accident, however, by another ſe- 
ries of miracles, was not attended with any bad con- 
ſequence. He was one of the handſomeſt men that 


could be ſeen, but charged with being as fond of his 


perſon as a woman: this circumſtance gave occaſion 
to think, that, being in pain for his beauty, he had 
let himſelf fall voluntarily and dexterouſly into a 
ditch, preferring the almoſt inevitable danger of be- 
ing killed, or taken priſoner, to that of 8 his 
perſon disfigured. 

How great ſoever were the diſaſters of the Em- 
peror in Lombardy, his affairs were ſtill worſe 1 in the 


* 'The Duke de Ja Tremoille, Colonel of the regiment of 


Champagne. This anecdote, which is found among The Anecdotes 


of Perſia, has been confirmed to us by too many of the military 
men, preſent at the action, to be omitted, 


kingdom 
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kingdom of Naples. The Infant Don Carlos, with 
the Spaniſh army, had entered the country without 
meeting with any reſiſtance. He penetrated as far 
as the capital, which opened it's gates to him. He 
obliged the Magiſtrates of the city to ſwear alle- 
giance to the King his father, who ſoon transferred 
his rights to him. The young Prince then made his 
entrance, and received, in his own name; the homage 

of all the Orders of the State. | 1 
The Imperialiſts, to the number of nine or ten 


thouſand men; commanded by General Viſconti, had 


intrenched themſelves at Bitonto, in la Peuille; the 
Spaniards forced them in their intrenchments, and 
put it out of their power, either to make head 
againſt them, or to ſtop their conqueſts. The Duke 
of Montemart; their General, acquired from hence 
the glorious ſurname of Bitonto. 

The kingdom of Naples being entirely ſubdued, 
Don Carlos proceeded into Sicily: the inhabitants, 
preferring the Spaniſh government to that of the 
Germans, declared hemiatin for Him, arid favoured 
his enterpfize. In leſs than a year, he made himſelf 
maſter of the whole country, ſo as to be enabled to 


detach a part of his army, to join the allies in Lom- 


bardy. Lewis XV. then conſidered him as already 
ſo firmly ſeated on the throne, that he acknowledged 
him as Sovereign of the two Sicilies, ſent the Mar- 
quis de Puiſſieux Ambaſſador to this new King, and 
teceived the Prince de la Torella Caraccioli in the 
fame quality from him. 

Thus it was that the Emperor loſt two kingdoms, 
with a great part * Italy, for having procured one 
to the Elector of Saxony. He ran the riſque of 
loſing more, had he not haſtened to conclude peace. 
Vor. II. 2 The 
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The Engliſh and the Dutch had already communi- 
cated in form at London, and at the Hague, to the 
Miniſters of the belligerent Powers, a plan of general 
pacification, but 1t had not been approved of; it ſerved, 
however, as the baſis of the ſucceeding negotiations. 
Charles VI. only deſirous of accelerating a buſineſs 
which he had fo much at heart, and knowing by ex- 
perience the ſlow proceedings of a Congreſs, pro- 
poſed to Lewis XV. to ſend him M. Du Theil, Firſt 
Clerk in the department for foreign affairs. He was 
ſenſible of the neceſſity of making ſome ſacrifice, 


that the plan of the maritime Powers might be 


received, which France thought too partial, and 
which ſhe rejected, becauſe there was no indemnity 


propoſed for Staniſlaus. He contrived the means of 


4 October, 
1735 · 


prevailing upon the Sovereign of the dutchies of 


Lorraine and Bar, to give them up in exchange for 


the eventual ſucceſſion of the grand dutchy of Tuſ- 
cany. Every obſtacle was then removed, and the 


preliminaries of peace were ſigned at Vienna. 
By theſe preliminaries, the father - in- law of 


Lewis XV. renounced the kingdom which he had 


already twice poſſeſſed. He preferved only the ap- 
pellation of King of Poland, with all the honours 
and titles annexed to his rank. As a valuable in- 
demnity, he received the States ftipulated above, of 
which he was put into immediate poſſeſſion, in con- 
fideration of ſome ready money, and a penſion of 
four millions five hundred thouſand livres *, granted 
to the Duke Francis, till Tuſcany ſhould fall in to 
him, It was France that incurred theſe expences, 
which were charged upon the reverſion of the 


One hundred and eighty- ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds. 
| WS dutchies 
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dutchies of Bar and Lorraine to the Crown: Upon 


theſe conditions, the Elector of Saxony remained in 
poſſeſſion of the throne of his competitor, and of the 
grand dutchy of Lithuania; and the allies acknow- 
| ledged his election. Don Carlos preſerved the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, and the King of Sar- 
dinia a part of Lombardy. All the other poſſeſſions 
belonging to the Emperor in Italy, were reſtored to 
him, as well as the conqueſts made by the arms of 
France, iti Germany. The dutchies of Parma and 
| Placentia were moreover ceded to him: | 
What an extraordinary revolution was here effected 
in the politics of Europe; by this war, ſhort, but im 
portant in it's conſequences! Accuſtomed as this 
part of the world was, to behold the giving away 
and the exchange of kingdoms; yet this revolution 
could not fail of exciting aſtoniſhment. The two 
Sicilies, which had been taken and re- kalten ſo many 
times before; which had been continually an object 
of the pretenſions of the Houſe of Auſtria, during 
more than two centuries ; were acquired for ever by 
a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon: The reigning 
Houſe of the Princes of Lorraine was transferred to 
that ſame Tuſcany, which had already been granted 
by the Emperor to Don Catlos ; the laſt Sovereign 
of which; who was {till alive; did not acknowledge 
his State to be a fief of the Empire; and who, be- 
ing near his end, aſked if there were not a deſign 
of giving him a third heir, and what other child 
the Empite and France would beget for him. A 
King of Poland went into Lorraine; and an Elector 
bf Saxony, illegally choſen; placed upon his head the 
crown of that Monarch, which was guaranteed to 
him by the ſon-in-law of the dethroned King. In 2 
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word, the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, which, 
by right of blood, belonged to Don Carlos, ſon of 
Philip V. and of a Princeſs of Parma—which had al- 
ways been claimed by the Holy See“, and for which 
the laſt Duke had paid homage to the Pope were 
ceded to Charles VI. as his right; and he kept the 
Milaneſe, notwithſtanding - the general law of the 
fiefs of the Empire, which ordains, that the Chief, 
who is Lord Paramount, ſhould always beſtow the 
inveſtiture of them ; without which precaution, the 
Emperors might, in proceſs of time, ſwallow up all 
the States dependent upon their ſupremacy. - M. de 
Voltaire obſerves, that Trajan's medal might have 
been renewed upon this occaſion: Regna afignata. 
Kingdoms given away. | 

But although theſe preliminaries repaired the 
greateſt breach made in the crown of Spain, by the 
war for the ſucceſſion, and by the peace of Utrecht, 
yet that Court was ſtill diſſatisfied; it was with re- 
gret that Spain ſaw herſelf deprived of the dutchies 
of Parma and Placentia, and of Tuſcany, which ſhe 
| hoped to preſerve, The King of Sardinia had 
reckoned upon a more extenſive aggrandizement, 
and complained that his zeal and his ſervices were ſo 
ill repaid; but theſe two Powers alone were unable 
to ſupport the war againſt the Emperor, and were 
therefore © obliged oy var The Duke of Lor- 
raine, on the contrary, acquieſced with joy in an ex- 


* On the 1ſt of April 1723, the Pope had delivered into the 
hands of the magiſtrate of Cambray, through the miniſtry of the 
Abbe Rota, Auditor of his Nuncio in France, a proteſt againſt all 
that might be enacted at the Congreſs appointed in that city, to 
the prejudice of the rights of the Holy See, reſpecting the even- 
tual inveſtiture of the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, granted 
to the Infant Don Carlos, | 


change, 


change, which infured his marriage with the Arch. 
dutcheſs, the Emperor' s eldeſt daughter, and with her 
the beſt ſucceſſion in Europe, and the moſt extenſive 
claims. 
Such was the i of a war, from which the Em- 
peror, reduced to the greateſt extremities, extricated 
himſelf with as much dexterity as poſſible, at the ex- 
pence of  others—that is, of his future ſon-in-law, 
and the Grand Duke of Tufcany—for the perſonal 
ſacrifices he made, could not, in fact, be deemed ſo, 
ſince he ceded only thoſe States, of which the fate of 
arms had already deprived him. Theſe ceſſions were 
| Moreover balanced by others, granted to him by the. 
treaty, which gave him a firmer title than his pre- 
tended rights, that he could not have maintained; 
without truſting them again to the caſual deciſion of 
arms. Beſides, he received a complete indemnity, 
by one article, __ a matter which he had moſt at 
heart. | . 
huis Prince was fifty- one years old, and of a de- 
licate conſtitution; the only children he had were 
daughters, and the advanced age of the Empreſs. 
ſcarce allowed him to expect an increaſe of family. 
Since the year 1713, he had been endeavouring to 
procure the guarantee of the indiviſible poſſeſſion of 
his hereditary dominions to his eldeſt daughter, Ma- 
ria-Thereſa: he hoped by this to enable his future 
ſon-in-law to ſucceed him in the Empire; and he 
flattered himſelf, that this ſon-in-law, more fortunate 
than he had been, might bring him a grandſon, in 
whom his family, almoſt extinct, might revive, and 
upon whoſe head would be tranſmitted the Imperial 
Crown, ſo long annexed to his Houſe. This conſi- 
deration had been of no inconſiderable weight in his 
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project of placing the Elector of Saxony, who had 


married one of his nieces, upon the throne of Poland ; 


who, in return for this aſſiſtance, had ſigned the fa- 


mous act of ſucceſſion, intitled The Carolina Prag- 


matic Sanction. This was guaranteed by England, 
Holland, Ruſſia, Denmark, and the States of the 
Empire; he made it one of the preliminary articles 
of the peace of 1735, when France acceded to it 
a laſt political ſtroke, upon which he congratulated 
himſelf, as rendering his arrangements certain and 
inconteſtible in future. We ſhall ſee hereafter, that 
he was miſtaking. Prince Eugene had ſeen better 
into matters, when he had told him, a little before 


20 — 1 his death, that be ought to have two hundred thouſand 


troops, and no guarantee. 

The natural enemies of France, whoſe active jea- 
louſy. had been reſtrained by the idea of the pacific 
g, even in carrying 
on the war, repented of their tranquillity. They ſaw 
the empire of France increaſed with two magnificent 
dutchies, by the union of Lorraine wich that king- 
dom—an union fo often attempted in vain, and now 
irrecoyerably completed in this conteſt, which aroſe 
meerly from vanity, and a point of honour, Being 
convinced that Lewis XV. might attack the Em- 
peror, without endangering the liberties of Europe, 
they had calmly beheld the rapid ſucceſs of his arms; 
they had flattered themſelves, as Italy was the prin- 
cipal ſeat of the war, that it would not laſt long, and 
that it could not but contribute, in the end, to 
weaken the power of France. They were undoubtedly 
deceived; but their ſpeculations were founded on con- 
tinyed experience. It is the only Tramontane war 
which has dae with ſolid advantages to France, 
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\ fince the time of Charlemagne. Many cauſes con- 
curred to produce this effect: The French were in 
alliance with the guardian of the Alps, who is be- 
come the moſt powerful Prince in thoſe regions. 
They were aſſiſted with the beſt troops of Spain: 
while their enemy's forces, on the contrary, were 
compoſed of German ſoldiers, unuſed to the elimate. 
The armies were always plentifully ſupplied, and the 
moſt perfect harmony ſubſiſted between the Com- 
manders. In a word, the war was ſhort, and did not 
allow the French time to become enervated with the 
luxuries of Capua. 

The Cardina., beſides, wheh he acquieſeed in 
the withes of his Royal Pupil, had in fact en- 
tertained no idea of any territorial acquiſitions from 
this war; he had been led into it meerly for the 
glory of France, the humiliation of it's enemies, 
and the advantage of it's allies : he was guided by 
events; the Emperor, in ſome fort, made advances 
to him; for he was even ſo moderate in his pre- 
tenſions, that at firſt he had aſked nothing but the 

reverſion of the dutchy of Bar. It was the Mini- 
ſter for foreign affairs who urged him on, and in- 
ſpired him with that energy which he would not 
otherwiſe have had, 

The Dutch and the Engliſh reproached Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole with having abandoned, upon this 
occaſion, the Houſe of Auſtria, the only Power upon 
the continent that was able to balance the influence 
of the Houſe of Bourbon. He defended himſelf by 
5 producing the ſecret convention, the Cardinal had 
entered into, to keep the French navy in a low 
ſtate, and to leave to the Engliſh the empire of 
che ſea and of commerce; an empire with which 
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the Miniſter , would always be able to contain 


France, and to fruſtrate her projects of aggrandize- 
ment. 
The prelimiparies of peace of the 3d of October 


173555 were therefore confirmed, without oppoſition, 
into a definitive treaty, which was ſigned at Vienna 
by the Marquis of Mirepoix, Ambaſſador and Ple- 
nipotentiary from France, with the Miniſters of the 


Emperor, on the 19th of November 1738; and this 


year is conſidered as one of the moſt glorious epochas 


of the reign of Lewis XV. 
He concluded an honourable peace vich his ene- 


my, which increaſed his empire, and gave ſome 


dominions to his relations and allies. A generous 
mediator in favour of a reconciled enemy, he la- 
boured with zeal to deliver him from a cruel and 
unfortunate war with the Turks, through the Mi- 
niſtry of the Marquis de Ville-neuve, at the Port, 
and he ſucceeded *. He renewed an antient al- 
liance with an amicable Power, that of Swe- 


den; which engaged, on condition of a ſubſidy of 


g0,0c0 livres +, to conclude no treaty with any. 


Power for ten years, without the conſent of the 


King: a political ſtroke, neceſſary to ſecure a vigi- 
lant Argus in the North, ready to give the alarm, 
upon the firſt diſturbance. Protector of two Re- 
publics which he is fond of, he extinguiſhed for 
ever ſome inteſtine commotions always reviving, 
and received the thanks of their deputies. At 
Genoa, he had endeavoured to ſubdue, as much 
by the voice of reaſon and of Jultice, as by force 


This peace was concluded in 1739, in reality, at the inſliga- 
tion of the French Ambaſſador at Conſtantinople: 
| + Three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds. | 
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Corſicans ; of whom a certain Baron de Neuhoff, a 
German adventurer, who was a man of ſagacity, 
ambitious, and enterprizing, had cauſed himſelf 
to be declared King, by the title of Theodore I |. 
He had had ſufficient dexterity to engage a com- 
pany of merchants in Holland to furniſh him with 
ſuccours of ammunition and money, and to ſupport 
him in his ſovereignty ; but at his return, he found 
himſelf deprived of his crown, and concluded with 
wandering about in different countries, was thrown 
into priſon, and died miſerable. 

Though engaged with ſuch a variety of external 
objects, the Cardinal did not negle& the care of 
making the people happy. By a little fineſſe he 
had ſecured to himſelf the power of prolonging the 
tax of the tenth as long as he pleaſed, by inſerting 
in the declaration which eſtabliſhed this tax, that 


25 
of arms, ſome ſubjects ſaid to be rebellious F, the 


it would not ceaſe *till after the declaration of 


peace. He made no exceſſive abuſe of this power 
and if he did not remove it as ſoon as the pre- 
liminaries were ſigned, he at leaſt put a ſtop to it 
before the deſtined period, and aboliſhed it by a 
decree of Council two years and a half earlier. 
What a contraſt to the conduct of his ſucceſſors! | 
Several uſeful laws, iſſued in different branches of 
adminiſtration, even in the time of the war or the 
negotiations, prove how NO he was attentive to 
every thing. 
To retrench the luxury of the officers; he iſſued 


an order from his Majeſty, regulating the baggage 
they were to have at the army: a neceſſary precau- 


t This was, the idea that had been given of them to France. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter whether it was Juſt, 
l See his le. 
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tion to facilitate the motion of troops; to diminiſh 
the general conſumption, and to prevent the ruin- 
ous expences of the military men. This order, be- 
ing renewed in our days by the Count de Saint 
Germain, ſhews how little the execution of theſe 
prudent arrangements had been attended to. 

By another order, the dreſs, armour, and equip- 
ment of the cavalry, as well as the fize of the 
horſes, was regulated. The officers were enjoined to 
wear the cuirais, and the troopers the breaſt-plate. 

By a third ordinance, it was enacted, that all 


the Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotch, reſiding in France, 


without employment, ſhould enliſt in ſome of his 
Majeſty's Iriſh regiments, excepting thoſe who were 


under eighteen, or above fifty years of age. 


In 1736, the Cardinal cauſed a declaration from 
the King to be regiſtered, for the eſtabliſhment of 
a court to try civil cauſes in the Parliament of 
Paris, for the purpoſe of expediting the buſineſs 
of the law. This court was to open on Candlemas 
day, and to cloſe at the end of July. Lewis XIV. 
had eſtabliſhed a ſimilar one in 1669, and we have 
ſeen another created ſince, in 1775. It is an extraor- 
dinary aſſiſtance granted to pleaders, after great diſ- 
turbances, when the interruption of the courſe of 
juſtice has ſuffered affairs to accumulate. 
Soon after this, a law was iſſued from the throne, 
concerning wills, the deſign of which, according 


to the terms of the preamble, was to confirm the 


authority of the antient laws, and to explain them 
with ſo much preciſion, that the uncertainty or 
variety of the maxims ſhould in future be no more 
a matter of uneaſineſs to teſtators, of doubt in the 
Judges, or of ruinous actions between the parties. 
Another law, of infinitely greater importance, _ 
ala 


- 
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alſo promulgated, which ſettled the form in which 
the regiſters of baptiſms, marriages, burials, and re- 
ligious vows, were to be kept, and the extracts of 
them which were to be made to aſcertain the ſtate 
of the inhabitants. 

The next year an attempt was made to fuppreſs 
fraudulent practices, and to remove all means of 
ſubterfuge by clear, diſtin, and preciſe definitions of 
the faux principal, and the faux incident *, by re- eſta- 
bliſhing the form and the rules for the acknowledg- 
ment of writings and ſignatures 1 in criminal matters. 
Chicanery was purſued in all it's evaſions and ob- 
lique infletions, by determining the caſes, the 
mode of indictment, and the rules for judgment. 
Of the fame kind were a number of ordinances 
deftined to be the eternal laws of this empire, 
and to excite the admiration of Europe. Would 

to God, that the legiſlator, in whoſe name the law 
vas made to ſpeak with ſo much dignity, had learn- 
ed to reſpect it himſelf ; that, bending his own au- 
guſt perſon under it's authority, he had ever ſet the 
example of a ſubmiſſion, not leſs the duty of the 
Monarch than of the ſubject! But alas! even at 
this time, ſome abominable imitators of Sejanus, 
with which all Courts perpetually abound, were 
endeavouring to corrupt his heart, and to alter his 
uprightneſs ; and the circumſtance that will fix an 
_ indelible ſtain upon the memory of Cardinal Fleuri, 
is, that he was the firſt to yield to their impulſe. 

It was known, how much the Cardinal was 
greedy of power: thoſe men who can have no 


»The Faux principal, is when judgment is given upon a falſe 


teſtimony : the faux incident, is when all the formalities of law 
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have not been obſerved in the proceedings; the omiſſion of one of 


them changes t the nature of the deciſion, 


ſtability 
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ſtability but in times of diſorder and "FARCE IPPY 
availed themſelves of his foible in order to com- 
paſs their ends. The Cardinal's miſtreſs was the 
Princeſs of Carignan: that is to ſay, he was go- 
verned by her, he intruſted her with all the ſecrets 
of the State, and decided nothing but by her ad- 
vice; for this is the only meaning of a word uſed at 


Court in this acceptation : the only meaning that 


can ſtrike us, in the intercourſe between a woman 
of forty-five, and an old man almoſt ninety years of 
age, in whom ſenſual gratifications can be nothing 
more than recollection. The pleaſure of command- 
ing the Miniſter, who held the Monarch in lead- 
ing-ſtrings, was therefore the only one the Princeſs 
enjoyed ; but this influence held only by a ſlight at- 
tachment. The King, whoſe tenderneſs for his 
auguſt companion, had been hitherto inviolable, 
had removed from himſelf thoſe infamous ſeducers 
who had attempted to ſhake it. When the Courtiers 
artfully attempted to fix the King's eyes upon 
ſome inchanting object, he anſwered coolly : I think 
the Queen ſtill more beautiful *. But he might at 

laſt grow diſguſted of her ; the number of chil- 
dren ſhe had brought him, was likely to acce- 
lerate this fatal moment; and what a revolution was 
there not to be apprehended in ſuch a circumſtance ? 


The beſt method of preventing it's conſequences, 
was to bring it about deſignedly; and to raiſe to 


the bed of his Majeſty ſome Syren of whom one 
might be ſure; and who, ſatisfied with the enjoy- 
ment of her lover, would leave matters of politics 
and buſineſs to his Eminence. The Princeſs was 


* It was to the Duke of Pecquigny, Captain Lieutenant of 
his Majeſty's Guard, that this anſwer, as it is reported, was. 


made, 
made 
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made to underſtand this, ſhe inſinuated it to the 


Cardinal, and a plot was laid in conſequence, which 
would have deceived virtue itſelf. The Queen's 
Oonfeſſor was gained over: this Devotee piouſly 
gave her Majeſty to underſtand, that having now 
fulfilled the duties of her ſtation, in giving an 
heir to the throne, and Princeſſes to be the edifica- 
tion of it, it would be a circumſtance very agree- 
able to God, if in future ſhe would practiſe the 
moſt excellent of all virtues, chaſtity, by weaning 
herſelf now and then from carnal pleaſures, which 
were always calculated to bend our ſouls towards 
the earth, inſtead of raiſing them to heaven our real 
country. Undoubtedly, had Mary been of a dif- 
ferent diſpoſition, theſe counſels would have had a 
different effect; but all her ſenſes were abſorbed in 
devotion. One night, when her huſband, heated with 
wine, had ſtolen, notwithſtanding the impropriety 
of his ſituation, into the Queen's bed- chamber, the 
Queen gave way too eaſily to her diſguſt, and re- 
pulſed him with marks of averſion, humiliating to 
the young Monarch. He ſwore he would not re- 
ceive twice a ſimilar affront, and kept his word. 
Then was the time for the corrupters to play 
their part; they had now nothing to overcome but 
his baſhfulneſs, which was increaſed by a timidity 


that made an eſſential part of his character. The 


Counteſs de Mailly, Lady of the bed-chamber to 


the Queen, was judged to be the propereſt perſon | 


for the execution of this project. She was as it 
were in a ſtate of widowhood, without children ; 
The was a woman of probity, and deſtitute of am- 
bition ; ſhe alſo lived in friendſhip with the Coun- 
teſs 
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teſs of Toulouſe, was incapable of taking an im- 
proper advantage of her ſituation, and of giving 
the leaſt umbrage to the Cardinal; ſhe was more- 
over of a very fond and careſſing difpefition; and 
poſſeſſed the neceſſary talents for ſeducing the baſh- 
ful Monarch. She was neither young, nor hand- 
ſome, nor even pretty; was near thirty- five years 
old; and had nothing remarkable in her face except 
a pair of large black eyes, well opened, and very 


lively ; het aſpect was naturally ſtern, but that 


being ſoftened in favour of the King, preſerved only 
a ſort of boldneſs, which indicated the watmth of 
her conſtitution. The harſh tone of her voice, to- 
gether with her reſolute and wanton air; confirmed 


this cireumſtance. Such a kind of perſon, in the 


preſent ſituation, was infinitely preferable to the 
graces, the majeſty, and the numerous allurements 
of many other beauties of the Court: Beſides, ſhe 
excelled them all in a talent whieh is a ſubſtitute 
for many charms, in the art of the toilet, which ſhe 
practiſed in the higheſt perfection, and in an ex- 
quiſite taſte for dreſs, which her rivals in vain at- 
tempted to imitate. In a word, nature had amply 
indemnified her, for what ſhe had denied her in 
point of figure; by the qualities of the underſtand- 
ing and of the heart. She was amuſing, hvely, 


of an even temper, a firm friend; generous, com- 
Paſſionate, and ſeeking to do ſetvice. Unfortunate- 


ty, even in the height of her ſituation, ſhe was 


" obliged to employ indirect means to gratify this 


benevolent diſpoſition, not being able to do any 
thing of herſelf, without the riſque of lofing her 
favour, the affections of the illuſtrious perſons to 

whom 
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whom ſhe owed it, and eſpecially the ſupport of 
the Cardinal, who had only preferred her to the of- 
ice of acting a part meerly paſſive. | 

When the conditions were ſettled, the Prime Mi- 
niſter commiſſioned the Duke de Richelieu to pro- 
poſe the Counteſs of Mailly to the King. This 
ſubtle and alluring Courtier had inſinuated himſelf 
into the good graces of his Majeſty, and gained his 
confidence. The Cardinal did not doubt but that, 
in changing the object of his talents, he might be 
employed with as much ſucceſs in a negotiation of 
gallantry, as in one of politics. The favourite, in 
fact, availing himſelf of the familiari ty in which 
Lewis XV. indulged him, artfully turned the con- 
verſation on the ſubje& of the Queen, and upon the 
void, which the behaviour of her Majeſty occaſioned 


in his heart; he made him acknowledge the neceſ- | 


ſity of replacing that paſſion by another; he repre- 
ſented love to him as the comfort of all men, and 
particularly of great Princes, obliged to relax from 
the cares of empire. He thus determined the King 
to an interview with Madame de Mailly ; but not- 
withſtanding his youth, notwithſtanding the ardour 
of his conſtitution, and notwithſtanding the time that 

had elapſed ſince his rupture with the Queen, the 
interview was ineffectual “: timidity had frozen up 
his ſenſes to ſuch a degree, that the Counteſs, having 


See the Loves of Zeokini/ul, King of the Kofirans, a work trax/- 


lated frem the Arab of the traveller Krinebboi, one of thoſe ob- 


ſcure and licentious books, which, however, we muſt not place 


too much confidence in, and which we never adopt, but when 
the facts agree with the more authentic manuſcript we have 
under our inſpection, or with the accounts of cotemporary Cour- 
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no hopes, complained of che little imprefion ſhe had 


made upon him. She was with difficulty prevailed 


upon to a ſecond interview: when ſhe was deſired to 


forget the Monarch, and think of nothing but the 
man. She was much encouraged by the young 
Prince's docility in returning to her; and, being con- 


vinced by this ſtep, that ſhe had nothing to do but 


to attack, in order to triumph, ſhe'ſcrupled not to 
ſubmit to the moſt abominable artifices of proſti- 
tution. Her manceuvres were the more ſucceſsful, 
as the King's paſſions were more violent from re- 
ſtraint. The Counteſs, tranſported with her ſucceſs; 
went outlin the utmoſt diſorder, and, preſenting her- 
ſelf to her inſtigators, who were curious to know 
what had paſſed, ſaid nothing more than: For good- 
neſs ſake, do but ſee . a * this lewd 2 has 
made of me. 

The firſt ſtep being got over, the King felt no 
longer any uneaſy conſtraint; he gave himſelf up 
without remorſe to this double adultery. The inter- 
views, however, were ſtill carried on ſecretly for 
ſome time; but he ſoon ſhook off this reſtraint, and 


made no longer a myſtery of his conqueſt. It be- 


came a topic of converſation among the Courtiers ; 
the Queen herſelf was informed of it, and, inſtead of 
trying the aſcendant ſhe had always had over the 
King, to recal him to the nuptial bed, did nothing 
but pour forth her ſorrows for his conduct ar 
the foot of the altar. The Count de Mailly, who 


uſed to care very little for his wife before, thought 


proper to expreſs his diſſatisfaction at her infidelity. 


The only anſwer he received was, to prohibit him 
from having any farther intercourſe with her. The 


Marquis de Neſle, the favourite's father, of one of 
the 
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the moſt illuſtrious houſes in the kingdom, thought 
proper alſo to cenſure her conduct. It was judged, 


that this was only a pretence to aſk for money, of 
which he was much in want, on account of the diſ= | 


order in his affairs; and ſome was given to him, to 
keep him quiet. : 
The perſon who was moſt embarraſſed how to act, 
upon the firſt breaking out of the King's amours, 
was the Cardinal. In order to impoſe upon the 
nation, although he was the indirect encourager of 
the irregularities of his auguſt pupil, yet he carried 


his hypocriſy fo far as to venture to make remon- 


ſtrances to him. I have left to you the government of 

my kingdom, anſwered his Majeſty. with acrimony, 
and I dęſire you would leave me to be maſter of myſelf. 
Theſe words, however harſhly they were ſpoken, 


filled him with joy. His emiſſaries, while they ex- 


culpated him, divulged the King's anſwer in all com- 


panies. It is not to be conceived how mueh the 


Pariſians were fcandalized with it. The people in 
general, and eſpecially the French, love to change 


their fituarion, in hopes of bettering it. They 
had flattered themſelves that a miſtreſs - would 


_ occalion ſome revolution: and perceiving that this 


miſtreſs only confirmed the authority of the Prime 
Miniſter, thoſe perſons: who had approved of the 


King's paſſion, no longer conſidered. it in the ſame 
light. It was repreſented to the public, as an inter- 
courſe of | a horrid nature, which would not fail to 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven upon the king- 
dom. Satyrical verſes were written, and licentious 
ſongs ſung, in which the lover and his miſtreſs were 
equally ill- treated. s 
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It may be admitted as ſome kind of excuſe for the 
lady who acted this part, for which ſhe was by no 
means intended, and which, undoubtedly, ſhe had 
now aſſumed for the firft time; that her conduct, 
which would have been infamous and abominable in 
another, was dictated by the feelings of her heart ;— 
that ſhe was always more attached to the perſon of 
the King, than to his crown ;—that ſhe had a real. 
affection for Lewis XV. that ſhe never aſked any 
favour, either for herſelf or for her relations ;—that 
ſhe was of no kind of burthen to the State ;—that- 
ſhe retired from Court as poor as ſhe had come into 
it; that, after the example of Madamede la Valliere, 
when ſhe was ſeparated from her lover, ſhe found 
none worthy to ſucceed: him, and devoted herſelf to 
God ;—and, in a word, that ſhe expiated with tears, 
and continual mortifications, to. the time of her 
death the crime of having defiled the nuptial bed. 

Alas! long before that, while ſhe was in the 


| height of her proſperity, ſhe found her puniſhment, 


even in her paſſion. She repented more than once 


ok having taken from the King a ſalutary reſtraint : 


the Prince, who rather eſteemed than loved her, 
being no longer witheld by any ſenſe of ſhame, 
gave way te all his paſſions; and was noe ſtartled at 
the idea of inceſt. The favourite had a ſiſter; 
Madame de Vintumille, who had been lately married. 
This lady, as tall as her eldeſt ſiſter, had no advan- 
rage over her in perſon, except what ſhe derived from 
her youth ; but ſhe had ſtill a greater ſhare of under- 
itanding, which ſhe ſoon exerciſed in a plan for ſup- 
planting Madame de Mailly, and captivating the 
Monarch. All the perſons who knew her, ſoon began 
to dread her influence. She was proud, forward, 

envious, 
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envious, revengeful, fond of governing, and of mak- 
ing herſelf feared having few friends, and little 
calculated to acquire any ;—thinking of nothing bur 
her intereſt, and having no other view but to make 
the weakneſs of her ſlave ſubſervient to her own ad- 
vantage; in which ſhe certainly would have ſuc- 
ceeded, had not death prevented her, in the begin- 
ning of her career. She died in child-bed, not 
without ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. Her death, for 
a few days, drew tears from the King, Her ſiſter, 


with whom his Majeſty had always kept upon good 


terms, in order to carry on, through her means, their 
intercourſe, which was ſtill kept ſecret, blended her 
tears with the Monarch's upon this occaſion, and did 
not leſs regret her rival. Madame de Vintimille left 
a ſon, who is at preſent Count du Luc, the exact 
picture of his Majeſty, for whom the King had al- 
ways a tender affection, and who was called at Court 
the half Louis, to perpetuate the memory of this 
anecdote. 

Fortunately the King 8 ſenſibility, a paſſion which 
is generally extreme at his time of life, was already 
blunted and deſtroyed. He felt nothing more than 
that ſenſation of tranſient regret, which we feel at the 
death of our fellow-creatures, by a ſecret application 
we make of it to ourſelves, as it reminds us of our 
own fatal deſtiny. Pleaſures, interrupted for a time, 
reſumed their ordinary courſe ; hunting, and con- 
titrual journies, which the King always ſtood in need 
of for exerciſe, and which became more neceſſary on 
the preſent occaſion, ſoon effaced the memory of Ma- 

dame de Vintimille. The former favourite reſumed 

| her influence; ſhe accompanied the King every 
where, attended by Mademoiſelle de Charolois and 
553 the 
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the Counteſs of Toulouſe, Theſe Ladies had con- 
trived thoſe delicate ſuppers, which were given in 
delicious retreats, acceſſible only to confidential per- 
ſons, and therefore marked with the appellation of 
petits appartemens. Lewis XV. had built ſome 1n 
his ſeveral palaces ; though they were not entirely 
ſeparate from the public apartments, yet there was 
no other communication between them, but ſuch as 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the attendants. A pri- 
vate door, made into his Majeſty's bed-chamber, 
furniſhed him the opportunity of retiring there, with 
any of the gueſts he thought proper. The-perſons 
employed in the conſtruction, had exhauſted their 
art, in the convenience of the arrangements, the ele- 
gance of the furniture, and the moſt ſtudied refine- 
ments of luxury and gallantry. In order to give 
foreigners an idea of them, we ſhall tranſcribe the 
following allegorical deſcription from the Anecdotes 
of Perſia, and which the hiſtorian, to miſlead 
his readers, ſays he has cop m lame: other 
work *, 5 
It was a ſmall temple, where 1 feſtivals 
were frequently celebrated in honour of Bacchus 
« and Venus.' The Sophi was the High Prieſt, and 
« Retima. High Prieſteſs; the reſt of the ſacred 
ee troop was compoſed: of amiable women and gal- 
lant Courtiers, worthy to be initiated in theſe myſ- 
< tertes. There, by a number of exquiſite libations, 
and different incantations in honour of Bacchus, 
they endeavoured to make the Cytherean Goddeſs 


cc 


cc 


Fe pretends that this deſcription.is taken from the Hiſtory of 
the different religions which have been introduced in Perſia, 
fince the conqueſt made of that kingdom by Alcxanderthe Great, 
to the — time, by Kodgia. 


* 
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e propitious, to whom ſome precious offerings were 
te likewiſe occaſionally made. The libations con- 
re ſiſted of the choiceſt wines; and the moſt exqui- 
cc ſite dainties were the victims. Oftentimes, and 
ce that upon the moſt ſolemn days, theſe dainties 
te were prepared even by the hands of the High 
* Prieſt, Comus was the regulator of theſe feaſts; 
« Momus preſided: it was not allowed to any ſlave, 
_ © to preſume to interrupt theſe auguſt ceremonies, 
ce nor to enter the internal part of the temple, till 
the Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, filled at length with 
divine favours, fell down in an ecſtacy, the com- 
ce pleteneſs-of which, teſtified the greatneſs of their 
ce zeal, and announced the preſence of the deities. 
Then every thing was accompliſhed: theſe favou- 
© rites of the Gods were carried away with reſpect, 
ce and the gates of the temple were ſhut. | There 
* were certain days in the year conſecrated entirely 
to Bacchus, and the honours of which were equally 
done by Comus. Theſe, which one might call 
the petty feſtivals, were the days upon which the 
« High Prieſt admitted Sevagi, Fatima, Zelida, 
and ſome others, before whom, as being profane, 
©. only the leſs myſteries were exhibited. In fact, 
« far from deſerving to be of the number of fortu- 
© nate perſons, to whom the more important and 
c eſſential functions of the worſhip were intruſted, 
te they were ſcarce worthy of the little that was com- 
«© municated to them.? - 
From the details of this. denen narrative, 
where Lewis XV. is marked under the name of 
Sophi, and the favourite under that of Retima, a 
narrative, the authenticity of which is atteſted by all 
the Noblemen ul living, who have partaken of theſe 
D 3 feaſts, 
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feaſts, we ſee that the petits appartemens were deſigned 
equally for the pleaſures of love, as for thoſe of the 
table. To the firſt, were only admitted ſuch Cour- 
tiers as were ſufficiently corrupt to be the compani- 
ons of the Monarch's debaucheries, or mean enough 

to be the mere witneſſes of them. The laſt included 
a more extenſive and more decent company. The 
Count and Counteſs of Toulouſe, with Mademoiſelle 
de Charolois, ſtiled by the hieroglyphic writer, 
Sevagi, Zelida, and Fatima, were the principal per- 
ſons who compoſed it. Every thing was then car- 
ried on with decency ; wine was no farther indulged 
in than the better to encourage bon mots, and the 


fallies of wit, or to give a freer courſe to thoſe ma- 


lignant farcaſms, by which the Tremoilles, the Ay- 


ens, the Maurepas, the Coignys, and the Souvres, 


declared to the King, under the maſk of frivolous 
mirth, uſeful truths, which were unfortunately 
thrown away. When the Princeſſes were withdrawn, 
or in their abſence, theſe orgies became truly Bac- 
chanalian; the Counteſs of Mailly, worthy to have 
been born half a century ſooner, who loved cham- 
paign, had inſpired the King with her taſte, The 
challenges of former drinkers were renewed there : 
the victory was to him who could ſooneſt put his 
antagoniſt under the table; and, after a long conteſt, 
it was neceſſary that ſame truſty ſervants ſhould en- 
ter, to carry off all the . the conquerors as well 
as the conquered, 
The memory of the Countetl abe reproach, 

for her having engaged her lover in theſe parties of 
intoxication, ſor which we are, however, inclined to 
think he had no averſion. We are more readily in- 
duced to this opinion, from another circumſtance in 
this 
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this deſcription ; which is, that Lewis XV. delighted 
much in cookery, and in toſſing up little ragouts; 


a mean kind of amuſement, though not cenſurable 
in itſelf, yet at leaſt very unſuitable, inaſmuch as it 


diſcovered a mind little accuſtomed to furniſh itſelf 


with thoſe grand and ſublime ideas which ſhould be 


habitual to a Sovereign. And indeed, this was not 


the manner in which the Cardinal wiſhed that the 
King ſhould employ himſelf, and the favourite did 
no more than purſue the plan that was marked out 


for her. The time was not yet come, when the 
petits appartemens were to be the center of politics and 5 


negotiations; yet the Court was not free from trou- 

bles and intrigues. It is now neceſſary to reſume 
the thread of ch; intrigues, of which M. de Chau- 
velin was a remarkable victim. 

This Miniſter, of an eminent family in che law, 
and poſſeſſed of the office of Preſident 2 mortier in 
Parliament in which he had diſtinguiſned himſelf 
upon the diſgrace of M. d' Armenonville, and the 
reſignation of Count Morville, his ſon, ſucceeded 
them in both their employments. He had been in- 
truſted at once with the Seals, and with the depart- 
ment for Foreign Affairs. He was by no means un- 
equal to theſe two offices, and poſſeſſed all the qua- 


lities to fill them properly. His knowledge of the 


laws, of juriſprudence, and of the duties of a Magiſ- 
trate; his integrity, his firmneſs, and eſpecially his 
long experience in Parliament, rendered him very 


fit to be at the head of the law: his penetrating ge- 


nius, equally powerful, ſupple, and inſinuating; his 
deep ſtudy of mankind and of politics, his extenſive 
views, his great deſigns, and the multiplicity of his 
correſpondences, were admirably adapted to his other 
| D 4 functions. 
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functions. He was, moreover, of an eaſy and pleaſing 
acceſs, engaging in converſation, perfectly verſed in 
Court management, free from affectation, laborious, 
expeditious, and attentive to buſineſs, even to the 
ſacrifice of ſome neceſſary. part of his ſleep; Such 
was this Gentleman, of highly-diſtinguiſhed merit, 
and a character we ſeldom. meet with; an accom- 
| pliſhed Miniſter 'in all points, had he not been 
tainted with that fault, which is almoſt always the 
effect of great talents, an unbounded arnbition. 

Although the Cardinal, ſenſible of his own infe- 
riority, granted him all his confidence; yet he grew 
impatient of acting only a ſecond part, and of not 
being able to diſplay the reſources he felt within 
himſelf. Beſides, being connected with the firſt 
Noblemen of the Court, living with them as their 
equal, and being well received by women of the firſt 
rank, and even by the Princeſſes, a powerful party 
was formed to protect and ſupport him. This par- 
ty was that of the Duke of Bourbon. His mother, 
the Dutcheſs, a proud, abſolute, violent, vindictive, 
and turbulent woman, jealous of diſtinguiſhing: her- 
ſelf, was the ſoul of it. Unfortunately, it was not 
the moſt powerful. The Rambouillet faction, to 
which the Duke of Orleans and the Duke du Maine 
were united, counterbalanced the former, or rather 
prevented it from breaking out. M. de Chauvelin 
was too wiſe to expoſe himſelf without appearance 
of ſucceſs; he contented himſelf with preſerving the 
good-will of his protectors, and diſconcerting the 
projects of his enemies, which his conſtant vigilance 
enabled him to detect. He endeavoured likewiſe 
to make himſelf agreeable to every one: he refuſed 
Ang. but what it was impoſſible | for him to grant, 
| and 
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and then with ſuch ſtudied politeneſs, that the re- 
fuſal was almoſt equal to the favour; he was kind 
to men of merit, and protected the fine arts, be- 
ing zealous to: make them flouriſti; he was loved 
and eſteemed by foreigners, who always came from 
him not only ſatisfied, but charmed; he was feared 
by other Powers, whoſe cabinets he dived into by 
his artifices and intelligence. He had reaſon to 
flatter himſelf, that he ſhould ſoon ſucceed to the 
place of Prime Miniſter, when he was involved in a 
diſgrace which he had not been able to foreſee. He 
was accuſed of having ſaerificed the intereſts of the 
allies of France to thoſe of the Emperor, in the treaty 
of Vienna, by not obliging that Prince to purchaſe 
peace upon infinitely harder terms, which his dif- 
treſſed condition would have forced him to accept. 
He was accuſed of having received money for this 
ſhameful colluſion. © The King, conducting himſelf 
upon this occaſion as he hath always done ſince, as a 
private individual, and friend to the Cardinal, im- 
peached, it is ſaid, Chauvelin's conduct to him; 
and adviſed him to look narrowly into it. His 
Majeſty gave the Cardinal to underſtand, he was 
well informed, that Chauvelin abuſed his confidence; 
but his protector, finding it difficult at his age to 
part from a perſon who was become ſo neceſſary to 
him, ſtill defended him, and attributed the reports 
propagated againſt him to jealouſy. At length the 
Cardinal was made acquainted with the intrigues 
carried on by the Keeper of the Seals, with the 
houſe of Conde; and this imputation was of an 
unpardonable nature. He was carried off, and con- 
ducted to a ſtrong caſtle, as a State criminal, where 
he was ſuffered to ſpeak to no one, nor to ſee any 


perſon, 
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perſon, even of his own family : a puniſhment too 
mild for a traitor to his King, and too ſevere for a 
meer ſuſpicion. It is highly probable, that ſuffici- 


ent proofs could not be found againſt him; and 


that even the ſuſpicion was only feigned, in order to 
furniſh a pretence for his deſtruction; for his con- 


finement was not long, and was changed to an or- 


7 


dinary baniſhment at Bourges, where he returned the 
viſits that were paid to him, wrote and received let- 


ters. The Seals were reſtored for the third time to 
old d' Agueſſeau; and M. Amelot, Intendant of 


Finances, was raiſed to the poſt of Secretary of State 
in the deparment for foreign affairs. 

The new Miniſter, though ſprung from a family 
well known in the political line, had never been 


initiated in it's myſteries : his name was the only 


circumſtance in his favour ; he was totally unac- 
quainted with negotiations: he had none of thoſe 


ſnining qualities of his predeceſſor, to make amends 


for his ignorance. His addreſs' was even againſt 
him; for he ſtammered, which is an eſſential fault 
in a man deſtined to converſe every day with the 
moſt accompliſned perſons in Europe. To aid him 


in the more delicate functions of his office, he had 


the happineſs to find ſome excellent aſſiſtance among 
the firſt Clerks in his department, who had been long 
uſed to the detail of it, and were perfectly acquainted 
with the intereſts of France, and thoſe of other 
kingdoms. Theſe under Miniſters, leſs an object of 
envy than their Chief, and ſo much the leſs expoſed 
to revolutions, as great capacity is required to re- 
place thema capacity which in theſe mattersggar 


only be acquired by long experience—are the Ro 


Stateſmen ; their maſters are removeg, but they dic 


in 


EE 
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in their places. A prudent Miniſter, therefore, who 
has acceſs at Court, finds them neceſſary, and pays 
attention to them; but M. Amelot, proud, and jea- 
lous of his rank, as all weak men are, and who be- 
ſides had a pique againſt M. Pecquet, one of theſe 
heads of office, becauſe he had poſſeſſed, and with 
reaſon, all the confidence of M. Chauvelin, was 
bent upon his deſtruction. He accuſed him of 
holding a ſuipicious correſpondence with the exiled 
Miniſter, and of avoiding to diſcloſe to him the im- 
portant ſecrets, of which he had the key. Without 
further inquiry, this Gentleman was taken up, and 
confined fo ſtrictly, that even his wife was not per- 
mitted to ſee him. Fortunately, this puniſhment 
did not hurt the perſon accuſed in the opinion of 
the public, His integrity was ſo univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that he was not even ſuſpected of the 
ſlighteſt miſdemeanour, and his diſgrace was ſolely 
aſcribed to the mean jealouſy of the Miniſter ; which 
rendered the latter odious to foreigners, and to the 
nation. Aol rd. 

The Cardinal ſoon became ſenfible of the fault he 
had committed, in depriving himſelf of fo able a 
ſecond as M. de Chauvelin : he grew diſguſted of 

affairs, and was tempted to reſign the helm into 
other hands. The Count of Toulouſe was the per- 
ſon he choſe to replace him, or rather, who was ſug- 
geſted to him. Not that this Prince, naturally of 
an indolent diſpoſition, was ſolicitous to take upon 
himſelf the government, at a time of life when that 
indolence of courſe increaſes, and when he was more- 
over in a weak ſtate of health, and afflicted with the 
yet recent loſs of his brother, the Duke du Maine; 
but he was determined to it by the ſolicitations of 
the 
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the Prime Miniſter, of the young King, whom he 
tenderly loved, and eſpecially by thoſe of his Coun- 
teſs, and of all the perſons connected with him, 
who were in hopes of riſing through his favour. 
Meaſures were already taken to appoint him 
Prime Miniſter, at Rambouillet, where Lewis XV. 
was to go and paſs part of the autumn with his 
Court, when death put an end to his career. Being 
cut a ſecond time for the ſtone, he ſupported his ſuf- 
ferings during twenty-two days with heroic firmneſs. 
Before he expired, he called for the Duke de Pen- 
thievre, his only ſon, and gave him the moſt excellent 
advice. He was univerſally regretted, as he deſerved 
to be; the Counteſs of Toulouſe was inconſolable. 
Lewis XV. ſent every day to inquire after his 
health, and all the people of conſequence followed 
his example. At the moſt critical moment, La Pey- 
ronie came, and deſired to be introduced to his 
Highneſs, notwithſtanding the deplorable ſituation 
he was in. The Duke de Noailles, his brother-in- 
law, not doubting but that this viſit would have a 
good effect, was deſirous of appriſing him of it, and 
told him, that, conſidering his weakneſs, he would go 
and receive the King's meſſenger.for him. The dy- 
ing man, recalling his fleeting ſoul, anſwered, that it 
was an honour which he ought to receive in perſon. 
The FirſtSurgeon was introduced, and communicated 
to the Prince the anxiety of the Monarch. His 
Highneſs, with a preſence of mind which aſtoniſhed 
all thoſe, who had ſeen him but the moment before 
fainting away, deſired him to aſſure the King of his 
reſpe&, his gratitude, and fidelity, and charged him 
to bear his affectionate compliments to the Cardinal, 
to whom he recommended, in a particular manaer, 
e TY his 
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his wife and his ſon; after this he fell again into his 
former ſtate of languor. Such is the character of a 


Courtier, who does not ceaſe to be one, but with his 
laſt breath. 


This event t diſturbed. al this * of the To 
and of the Miniſter. The latter thought no more of 


his plan of retirement; but his competitors did not 


labour the leſs underhand to ſupplant him. It was 


this period that produced what was called The war 
of the Myrmidons, that is to ſay, a league of ſome 
young Noblemen of the Court with the Counteſs de 
Mailly ; the real intent of which has never been 
perfectly known, and of which they themſelves were 
ignorant: a league excited probably by the Condẽ 
faction, in hopes of reinſtating M. Chauvelin. The 
Duke d'Antin, who was of this party, though ſon of 
the Counteſs of Toulouſe, was baniſned. Upon 
this occaſion, the character of Lewis XV. diſplayed 
itſelf; his weakneſs, his indifference, and his inatten- 
tion to his moſt diſtinguiſhed favourites, became ap- 
parent. The Duke de la Tremoille, Gentleman of the 
bed- chamber, and whom the King honoured with his 
intimacy, when he ſaw the plot diſcovered, intreated 
his Majeſty not to mention him to his tutor, as hav- 
ing been concerned in it, for fear of expoſing him to 
his reſentment. The King promiſed him he would 
not; and yet the firſt thing he did, was to break his 
word. The Duke received warm reproaches from his 
Eminence; and, attempting to exculpate himſelf, 
was aſtoniſned When the Cardinal deſired him no lon- 
ger to deny a fact, which he had learnt from the 
mouth of his maſter. This Nobleman being then 
highly incenſed, in the firſt converſation he had with 
his Majeſty, declared to him, that as his ſubject and 
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THE PRIVAT E LIFE 
his ſervant, he would ſtill fulfil that double duty; 


but he begged of him, at the ſame time, to ſtrike 


him out of the liſt of his intimates: he told him in 
expreſs terms, that he could no longer be his friend. 
A noble and bold ſentiment, which marked the phi- 
loſophic character of this Nobleman, through all 
the apparent flimſineſs of his manners. We the 
more readily recount this anecdote, as it may ſerve 
to retrieve his character, injured by the former. 
Every body ackndwledges the Duke de la Tremoille 
to be a man of a great deal of wit: it is well known, 
that one of the moſt ingenious and agreeable pieces 
of humour that has appeared in our age, in form of 
a novel “, is attributed to him; but few people 
know that he was a wiſe man. From that time he 
went no more to the petits appartemens : and, 
notwithſtanding the advances made to him by 
Lewis XV. he remained inflexible, and confined 
himſelf ſtrictly to the duties of Gentleman of the 


bed- chamber: nay further, at one of the balls given 
at the Dauphin's,_ in his infancy, to amuſe, and 


accuſtom him to the exerciſe of dancing, this 
1 who was preſent, and was a fine dancer, 

ing preſſed to exhibit before the heir apparent, 
complied; and the clapping of hands had not 
ceaſed, when the King came in. He inquired the 
occaſion, and was informed; upon which he deſtred 
the Duke de la Tremoille to oblige him by begin- 
ning again. The Duke made his excuſes, by __ 


he had hurt himſelf, and could not n 


Majeſty. 


Angola, Which the Cheralier de In Morliere took to himſelf; 
but which many people maintain to have been found in manu- 
ſcript, among the papers of the Dol de la Tremoille, after his 


death, | | 
* — The 
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The intrigue we have been ſpeaking of, was the 
laſt effort againſt the power of the Cardinal, which 


he had to contend with. The reſt of his adminif- - 


tration paſſed away unclouded, and ended as peaceably 
as his long life. The more his Royal Pupil advanced 
in age, the more was he ſubject to him. Had it 
not been for the ſplendour of the throne, and the 
appearance, one would have taken him for the 
firſt ſubje& of his Eminence; who himſelf was go- 
verned by two men of very obſcure condition. One 
of them was the Abbe Couturier, Superior of the 


Seminary of St. Sulpicius, who, without being pro- 


feſſedly Confeſſor of the Prime Miniſter, had, 


upon the whole, the direction of his conſcience, and, 


without having the diſpoſal of the livings, was at 
the head of the deparment of all eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
This groſs man, with no advantage of education, 
and under an air of ſtupidity, had poſſeſſed ſufficient 
dexterity to manage the mind of his penitent, to'make 
him ſupple, and to render himſelf, under him, the 
_ diſpenſer of all the favours of the Church. The 
Abbe, with his head buried in an enormous hat“, 
the flaps of which hung over his broad ſhoulders, a 
antichamber filled with the firſt Noblemen of the 
kingdom. His houſe was become the nurſery of all 
the Abbẽs aſpiring to the prelacy; and, as he was 
devoted to the Jeſuits, he had made it the aſylum of 
Moliniſm, with which it is ſtill infected. The other 
man was Barjac, the Cardinal's valet de chambre, 


and conſequently the miniſter of his pleaſures, and 


Since that time the Abbẽs, who are petits maitres, called the 
old eccleſiaſtics, who are bigotted to this cuſtom, be great hats. 
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the confidant of his troubles. 'He was thoroughly 


acquainted with the foibles of his maſter, and knew 


how to take advantage of, and to fall in with 


them-in the moſt adroit manner. It was he, who, 
a ſhort time before the death of this prelate, at 
90 years of age, contrived the refined gallantry of 
making him ſup, upon a Twelfth- night, with twelve 
gueſts of the Court,, men and women, all older than 
himſelf; fo that he, being the youngeſt, was obliged 
to draw the cake. With ſuch delicate agd well- 


ſupported adulation, Barjac could not fail of being 


highly in favour with his Eminence, He was the 
channel of all the domeſtic favours, and eſpecially 
thoſe of finance, part of which returned to him; ſo 
that he was immenſely rich, at the death of his pro- 
tector. Such were the two men, who, without any 
apparent character, were in the higheſt credit, ſince 
the diſgrace of M. Chauvelin. Nevertheleſs, a 

ſpirit of equity and moderation induced the Car- 
dinal to leave to each Secretary of State, the diſ- 
tribution of the employments in their ſeveral de- 
partments; but, as they themſelves were dependent 


upon his Eminence, they had very great conſidera- 


tion for his favourites. 

With regard to the King, <a. to a = of 
private occupations. and amuſements, the only eſ- 
ſential duty of the Throne which he fulfilled, be- 
cauſe he could not avoid it, was to aſſiſt at the 
important deliberations holden concerning the State. 
There he began to diſplay that nice judgment, the 
excellency * which was not at that time ſo re- 
markable; becauſe, the Council being compoſed of 
honeſt and experienced Miniſters, his advice was 


in ſome meaſure loſt among the reſt; and becauſe 
his 
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luis 3 Nitherto Srtthendable; made him pay 


a deference to the opinion of the Cardinal, whoſe 


age and natural aſcendant exerted their influence 


over him; but this juſtneſs of undetſtanding could 
not have eſcaped the Preceptor; which renders him 
inexcuſable in the eyes of the nation; What hap- 
Pr indeed would it have been for France, if 

e had cultivated fo precious a faculty in his au- 
guſt Pupil ; if he had fputred up his indolence 
with the great motives. of duty and of the public 
good; and; in default of theſe, with the incitement 
of glory; and if accuſtoming him daily to labour, by 
habit; he had made it a mere amuſement to him. 
Bur he attended to none of theſe things ; the King's 


education was neglected; he had ſo benumbed the 


faculties of the young Prince, in the age of activity 
and energy, that enlightened perſons foreſaw, even 
at that time, with regret, the fatal conſequences that 
would reſult from thence, during the whole courſe of 
his reign. The King gave himſelf up to the ſanguinary 
exercifes of the chaſe; he injured his health by the 
exceſſes of the table, and received libidinous leſſons 
from Madame de Mailly. Not being able, however, 
to free himfelf entirely from that law, more or leſs 
imperious; for all men to be employed about ſome- 


thing, he attended, as we have ſeen, to cookery, and 


was alſo a turner. Among the new. year's gifts of 
1739, he had brought a ſort of ſnuff- box into 
faſhion, the model of Which came from him. It 


was a piece of à tree covered with it's bark, and 


 hollowed within, which a workman would have 
been aſhamed to ſhew. He turned ſome of them, 
which * he made a preſent of to his Courtiers, 

Vor. II. | - it 145 > 0” 
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who were all deſirous of having them. He was 
alſo conſtantly aſking a multitude of queſtions, the 


indications of a mind eager after inſtruction. Un- 
fortunately, theſe queſtions were often frivolous, 
or relative to objects foreign to his ſituation as 


King. He uſed to talk much about Natural Hiſ- 
tory, Aſtronomy, and Botany. When he was talk- 
ing with any Prelate or Abbe, his diſcourſe was 


upon Latin, or upon the Liturgy, of which he ſeemed 
well informed. This was the conſequence of the 
education given him by his Preceptor, conſidering 


religion as a ſalutary reſtraint for Kings, but agree- 
ably to the principles of his Order; that is to ſay, 
not as the means of oppoſing the attempts a Sove- 
reign might. make, againſt the quiet, the pro- 
perty, or the liberty of his ſubjects, but of preventing 
thoſe he might make againſt the pretended: rights, 
privileges, franchiſes, and immunities, of the church. 


He had inſpired him with many ſentiments of this 


kind, and had attached him more to the letter 
than to the ſpirit of religion. And indeed, Lewis XV. 
always obſerved exactly all it's cuſtoms, and moſt 
trifling ceremonies. In the midſt of his greateſt 
debaucheries, he never failed ſaying his prayers 
morning and evening; he heard maſs ſaid regular- 
ly every day ; he had a book of prayers from which 
he never removed his eyes, and the motion of his 
lips denoted that he articulated every word ; he 
alſo attended at every office of divine worſhip. Full 


of veneration for the Miniſters of religion, he would 


have them reſpected. He abhorred irreligious per- 
ſons; and for that reaſon, notwithſtanding all the 
adulation laviſhed upon him by * che * 
could never bear him. 4 N 


— 


It 
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It was undoubtedly this religious turn "which 1 
duced the young Sovereign to do two remarkable 
acts of devotion in the period we are ſpeaking of. 
On the iſt of September 1736, he came to Saint 
Denis, and aſſiſted at the ſolemn ſervice for 
Lewis XIV. This is the only time that the King 
ever paid this pious duty to the memory of his 
great grandfather; a duty which the legitimate 
Princes have never neglected. The General of the 
Benedictines, who pronounced the harangue, did 
not fail to announce to him, that, aecording to 
God's promiſe, he would be rewarded with long 
life and a flouriſhing reign. This prophecy, which 


has not been more fortunate than that of the Czar, / 


ſhews that the Monk did not ſee better into futu- 
rity than the heretical Prince. 

In 1738, which was the hundredth year ane the 
vow of Lewis XIII. to which vow that Monarch 
thought he owed the birth of Lewis XIV. the 
great grandſon of the latter ordered, that the an- 
nual proceſſion inſtituted at Paris, in the church of 
Notre Dame, on the day of Aſſumption, ſhould be 


celebrated with more ſolemnity than uſual, and by 
a greater concourſe of the three ſuperior Courts, . | 


the Clergy, and of the Council. 
The ſuperſtitious Monarch flattered himſelf, chat 


he ſhould thus appeaſe Heaven, and atone, by 


acts of outward n for his adulteries and in- 
ceſts. 


continued to go to Rambouillet for two years, and 
perhaps he would have continued for a longer time, 


if the Abbe de Saluberri, the chief adviſer of the 
| — Counteſs 


| After ahi death of iſt Count of Toulouſe, 
Lewis XV, fond of adhering to his old cuſtoms, 


e ? * 
27 . 
* * 
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— 239. Countef of Toulouſe, who guided her, and was 


\Nivernois, but he has always denied them, 


abſolute maſter of the houſe, had not, by his par- 
ſimonies towards his Majeſty's attendants, diſ- 
guſted the principal officers, who imperceptibly 
weaned the King from the houſe. Beſides, he 
bought the Chiteau de Choiſy from the Duke de la 
Valliere, which became a favourite place, and he 
beſtowed every attention upon it to make it fit for 
his reception. | 
Lewis XV. began by enlarging the building, 
which was not ſufficiently roomy. Among other 
things worthy of admiration, there ſoon appeared a 
little apartment built un rneath the King's, with 
which it communicated by private ſtair-caſe. This 


was the apartment of the favourite. The ſimpli- 


te city of it was heightened by beautiful ſculpture, 
« ornaments of gold and azure, furniture nicely 
© adapted, and a multitude of brilliant mirrors ad- 
« yantageouly difpoſed ; all which contributed to 
« give it a delightful and ſtriking appearance. Art 
e had exhauſted itſelf there in conveniences, refined 

© taſte, and gallantry,” Theſe are the expreſſions 
of a cotemporary writer *, whom we have faithfully 
copied, in order to enable the reader, by compari- 
ſon, to appreciate the progreſs. of Juxury in a few 
years. If the writer +,” who is ſuppoſed to have 
been one of the moſt ingenious and moſt refined 
Courtiers attached to Lewis XV. was then ſeized 
with ſuch a degree of aſtoniſhment, how much 

ory ee muſt he. have been ſince, boy the 


See the EM of Poke 
+ The Anecdotes of Perſia am been attributed to the Duke of 


ſight 


or E WI S XV. 


ſight of thoſe maſter-pieces of voluptuouſneſs de- 
viled by our modern rn: tony and Dy- 
barri ! 

However this may y be ſuch was the palace de- 
ſtined to ſcreen the Monarch from the malignant 
curioſity of the Courtiers, and eſpecially from the 
dangerous deſigns, or the indiſcreet complaints of 
the people. It was in this place, that his ſecret 
parties with his miſtreſs and his favourites were 
made. He therefore gave up the direction of it to 
one of theſe, the ſon of the Marſtial Duke of 


Coigny; he went there frequently, and neglected 


the petits appartemens of Verſailles, which were too 


much expoſed to the eyes of curioſity. Beſides, the 


ſituation of Choify was infinitely agreeable. Placed 
upon the banks of the Seine, and having a foreſt 
in front, the rural ſolitude which one might always 
enjoy there, every thing, in a word, conſpired to flat- 
ter the taſte and pleaſures of Lewis XV. who was 
never tired of it, but, on the contrary, was inde- 
fatigable in embelliſhing of it. He built what is 
called le petit chateau, the moſt ſecret ſanctuary 


of his orgies, where we ſee that table, a prodigy of 


mechaniſm, though ſince improved by the famous 
Loriot, and which is the model of all thoſe ſince 
known under the title of conſidentes: a table which de- 


ſcends, and riſes again, covered with freſh proviſions: 


and where we ſee likewiſe thoſe officious ſenvantes as 
3 | I 4 


* 
oo 


3b 


A kind of ſmall tables, which the gueſts have by the fide of | 


them, at different diſtances, upon which proviſions and liquors 
are placed, A pencil with ſome cards is * _ them, in 
order to writy for what one wants. 


| E 3 they 
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they are called, which were perpetually WAWEML 
up the maſt exquiſite wines, that were drunk there 
in prodigious quantities. So that, while a tedious 
luxury was baniſhing from our feſtivals the joy 
and liberty of our anceſtors, by ſurrounding us 
with a multitude of ſervants, who are our natural 


ſpies, the faſhion of getting rid. of theſe perpetual 


overlookers, by waiting upon one's ſelf, was in⸗ 
troducing itſelf at Court. | 
There was alſo a ſmall but elegant theatre at 
Choiſy. One day the comedy of Eſop at Court was 
played there. The King thought this piece of Bour- 
ſault's a fooliſh and indicent one, and forbad it to 
be played in future before him. We muſt recollect, 
that in this comedy, the moral of which is excel- 
lent, there is a ſcene in which the Prince allows 


his Courtiers to tell him his faults. They all agree 


in laviſhing the moſt fulſome praiſes upon him: one 


of them only reproaches him with being fond of 


wine, and of intoxicating himſelf; a dangerous vice 


in every man, but more ſo in a Sovereign. Ma- 


dame de Mailly had aceuſtomed the King to drink ; 
and he thought that the Queen had ordered Eſap 
at Court to be put upon the roll, on purpoſe to 
give him a leſſon; he was much diſpleaſed, upon 
this occaſion, with the Gentleman of the Bedcham- 
ber, and indicated by this, that he was afraid of 
hearing the truth ; which is the ready way of having 
it for ever concealed from the throne. We ſhall 
obſerve, to the honour of Lewis XVI. that he has 
himſelf ordered this comedy, proſcribed by his grand- 
father, to be aQed ; that he has found it admirable, 
full of good a; and well adapted to Kings; and 


that 5 
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that he has required it to be often played before 
him“. 


The King was a good father, he loved his chil- 


dren with as much ſincerity as private individuals 
do theirs; a circumſtance rarely to be. met with 


among Princes. It may readily be preſumed, that 
in this light, he muſt have been more particularly 
attached to the Dauphin. He uſed to go to ſee 
him, and frequently had him brought to him. Per- 
ſons who have any favour to aſk, are generally clear- 
ſighted upon the proper methods of applying for 
them. Some people ingeniouſly contrived to aſk for 
them through this channel. One day Lewis XV. 
found in the apartment of the infant Prince the fol- 


lowing indifferent lines: 


If the King's Son, in pity to my Muſe, 
His moſt perſuaſive influence would uſe ; 
To me, my former penſion to reſtore, _ 
Which is much wanted to increaſe my ſtore ; _ 
Then, like Arion, would my verſe declare 
My life is owen to a Dolphin's f care. 


This anecdote comer 00 10 from the players themſelves, who - 


have hear'd the King ſay this, And indeed, Ee ot Coy has 
N been frequently acted at Verſailles, 


+ Si le fils du Roi nötre maitre 
Par ſon credit faiſoit renaitrg 
En ſon entier ma penſion ; 
(Choſe dont j'aurai grande envie) 
Je chanterai comme Arion, 
Un Dauphin || m'a ſauve la vie, 


The reader may obſerve, that Dolphin a fiſh, and Dauphin the Prince, are 
ſpelt the ſame in French ; ſo that although the Engliſh tranſlation gives the idea, 
it cannot give the pun, We may remark, by the way, that this mode of ſpelling 
the Dauphin, in Engliſh, is an improper refinement, It ſhould be ſpelt as we 


ſpell the fiſh, for which we have likewiſe the authority of the editions of the 
Claſhes, i in wp Delpbini. 


y, 
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This petition had been preſented by a poor officer, 
.. whoſe penſion had been reduced. The King tene 
to it, and ordered it to be reſtored to . 

Another time, the unfortunate wife of a man im- 
priſoned for debt, thought of aſking for his liberty 
from the heir to the . The difficulty was to 
render her petition pleaſing to him, and to make it 
ſufficiently ſtriking to his ſenſes, that it ſhould draw 
his attention at ſo tender an age. She encircled the 
paper with a garland of flowers, and had it diſplayed 
before his eyes in the Park of Verſailles 00 the 
Prince was taking his walk there: he took notice of 
the paper, and made ligns for it to be brought to him. 
He turned it about on all ſides, and at his return 
ſhewed it to his Majeſty. The woman's contrivance 
pleaſed the King, and met with ſucceſs. _ 
Though it be cuſtomary to leave the Princes in 
the hands of the women till the age of ſeven years, 
yet the Dauphin's conſtitution and mind were ſuf- | 
ficiently advanced for him to pals into the hands of 
the men before the ufual time. No one can be 1gno- 
rant of how great importance it is to chuſe the per- 
ſons who are to ſuperintend the education, even of 
individuals. Of how much greater conſequence i is 
it then to chuſe the preceptors of a child, on whom 
the fate of twenty millions of men is one day to de- 
pend! ? Lewis XV. does not ſeem to have ated in 
this circumſtance with that degree of judgment 
which diſtinguiſhes true parental affection. The 
Count, ſince Duke of Chatillon, was appointed Go- 
vernor ; the Counts of Polaſtron and Muy Sub-Go- 
vernors; the Biſhop of Mirepoix Preceptor ; the 
Abbe de Saint-Cyr Sub-Preceptos ; and the Marquis 
of Puyguion, and the Chevalier de Crequi, Gen= 


— 


tlemen de la anche. 


Neither 


F LEWIS XY. 
Neither of theſe perſons were men of ſo great emi- 17 49. 
nence as is requiſite for ſuch places, and many f 
them had not the leaſt ſhare of merit. Far from 
adopting the atrocious conjecture of ſome cotempo- 
' Faries, who pretend thay the Monarch did not wiſh 
his ſon to become one day a greater King than him- 
ſelf, we ſhall endeavour to refute that opinion. 
Firſt, If he afterwards grew indifferent with reſpect to 
the Dauphin, from the motives we ſhall hereafter 
explain, he loved him affectionately at that time, and 

ſuch a kind of jealouſy is inconſiſtent with the feel- 
ings of nature. Secondly, Neither is this black and 
deliberate diſi mulation more the attendant of youth, 
which! is frank and inconſiderate. Thirdly, Lewis XV. 
had he intended it, would not have been able, at 
twenty-five years of age, to have made a choice ſo: 
bee ſo nice, and ſo difficult. 1 * it 


as wall as all nine # matters to Cardinal Fleuri?: =. 
is certain, and'ir is of little importance how this came 
about, that the Jeſuits had an evident influence in 
this appointment; the unhappy. conſequences of 


which, by giving riſe to ner ae nnn 
are felt to this day. 


It is ſo much the more diftreſing, that this firſt 
choice of the perſons charged with the young Prince's 
education ſhould have fallen ſo improperly, as the 
King conducted himſelf, 1 in this particular, in the ſame 

manner as with reſpect to the adminiſtration of his 
kingdom; he always agreed tq the arrangements. of 
thoſe perſons whom. he had plaged at the head of 
affairs, and made the depoſitaries of his authority in 
this branch. He allowed himſelf only to ſolicit 
for favours for his ſan 3 buy without inſiſting upon 


them, 


18 
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them, or taking it ill when it was frequently repre- 


ſeted to him, chat it would be improper to grant 


them. He took a pleaſure in hearing him recount 


his little troubles: they proceeded chiefly from a 

haughtineſs of character, which the knowledge of his 
ranks: had diſcloſed very early, from the external 
marks of reſpect, which are given to the children of 
Kings, by thoſe who come near them, and from 
which even their Governors are not exempt. This 
kind of contradiction he could not, by any means, 
reconcile to his ideas; he could not conceive, that, 


_ amudft that attention and general ſubjection, there 


ſhould be ſome perſons who pretended to aſſume the 
tone of maſters,” who would preſcribe laws to him, 
and would make a practice of thwarting his deareſt 
inclinations. Monſieur de Saint-Cyr,” faid he one 
day to the King, © is a man who will not hear rea- 
< ſon. I readily conceive,” replied his Majeſty, 
* that your reaſon and his do not perfectly agree to- 

gether, but in time they may poſſibly apy nearer 
* to-each other, and be reconciled.” 

In this tone of friendſhip and confidence did the 
auguſt. Father ſpeak to his Son. One could not 
flatter him more than in recounting to him ſome of 
his ſallies. Cardinal Fleuri being preſent, one day 
at his dinner, took upon himſelf to give him a leſſon 
of moderation, or rather of entire ſubjection, by re- 
preſenting to him his incapacity and dependent 
ſituation. For this purpoſe, he began by enume- 
rating every thing that ſurrounded him, and at each 
article ſaid: © this, Sir, is the King's; this comes 
'*© from the King; nothing of all this belongs to 
ff you. 'vV7 "The Dauphin heard the leſſon with great 
In. and, not FRO able to contain himſelf 
41: any 


j 


example ſince. It will ever render memorable, in 
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any longer, exclaimed with vivacity; © Well let 17 39. 
* all the reſt be the King's, at leaſt. my ane „ 


“ my thoughts will be my own.. 


But if the King, ſenſible of the advantage of hav- 
ing a Dauphin, his only fon, was remarkably atten- 
tive to him, from the importance of the character 
for which he was deſtined, we muſt allow that his pa- 
ternal affections ſeem to have been ſtill ſtronger for 


his daughters, and eſpecially for the eldeſt. He was 


delighted to procure for her the expectancy of a 


Sovereignty, by marrying her to Don Philip, Infant 


of Spain. Such an expectation compenſated his res 
gret in parting from her. The nation took part in 
_ this event, inaſmuch as it effaced every remainder - 


of animoſity for the ſending back of the Infanta, 


and cemented more than ever the union between the 


two Courts. This marriage was celebrated with all 
poſſible pomp and ſplendour ; with the moſt gallant 
feſtivals, the moſt magnificent repreſentations ; with 


triumphal arches, ornamented with devices and in- 
ſeriptions, and with moſt ſumptuous entertainments, 


which alternately. ſucceeded each other: theſe di- 
verſions made for ſeveral days the amuſement of the 
Court and of the city, and alſo excited the admi- 
ration of foreigners, who flocked there from all parts. 
The fireworks eſpecially, exhibited on the baſon of 
the Seine, between the Pont- neuf and the Pont- 
royal, produced, from the fituation, a view which is 
ſtill remembered, and of which there has been no 


theſe ſort of diverſions, the name of Turgot, whoſe 
provoſtſhip was moreover ſignalized by Monuments 


more uſeful and more durable, 1 U 
3 "op | | 2 The 
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The Princeſs was only thirteen years old; ſhe was 


— extremely amiable and exquiſitely fair. To a charm- 


r 


ing ſoftneſs of character, which gained all hearts, 
ſhe joined a dignity which commianded reſpect. She 


was the delight of the Spaniards, as ſhe had been of 
the French. The Infant was twenty years of age, 
and was by no means. inferior to his auguſt Princeſs, 
either in mental or bodily accompliſhments. 
Cardinal Fleuri was, perhaps, the only man in 
France who did not rejoice at ſeeing the union be- 
tween the two Crowns more cloſely cemented. - The 


reaſon was, he foreſaw with grief, that it would en- 


gage France in a war, which was now inevitable, 


and which had been a long time fomenting, between 
Spain and England. Hitherto he had ſucceeded in 


preventing a total rupture between theſe two Powers. 
Ever ſince 17.35, he had fortunately interpoſed. the 

King's mediation between Spain and Portugal, which 
being urged on by England, and aſſiſted by a for- 


midable ſquadron, under the command of Admiral 


Norris, ſupported the Portugueſe Ambaſſador, wha 
had been guilty of a flagrant inſult upon the dignity 
of the laws at Madrid “. The inſolence with which 

this Commander had (aken, armed as he was, and had 


glaſſed over the partiality of his maſter, had inſpired 


on the 22d of February 1735, the King of Spain cauſed the 
domeſtics of the Marquis of Belmontꝭ, the Portugueſe Ambaſſa- 
dor, to be arreſted in his hotel, complaining that they had pub- 
licly carried off 4 murderer from the hands of the ſoldiers and officers 
of juſtice, who were conduQing him ; that they had led him in 


triumph to the houſe of the Ambaſſador, had expoſed him at the 


windows of the palace to the view of the aſſembled multitude, and 

had afterwards given him his liberty. The King of Portugal, by 

way of repriſals, caufed the domeſtics. of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
to be arreſted at Liſbon. 


: | wh greater 
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greater terror than confidence; he had rather in- 


creaſed than extinguiſhed: the : animoſity of the 
Spaniards, by publiſhing a declaration, that the pur- 
port of his commiſſion was meerly to protect the 
Brazil fleet, laden with conſiderable ſtores for the 
ſubjects of his Britannic Majeſty. 


Commerce, which all nations began to make che | 
principal baſis of their politics, was the cauſe of this 
conteſt. Since the peace of Utrecht, the Engliſh 
had obtained the excluſive privilege of furniſhing the 
Spaniſh Colonies with Negroes, upon the terms of 
paying thirty-three: piaſters * per head to their go- 
vernment. Upon this ſale, rated at four thouſand - 


eight hundred ſlaves, the eight hundred were ex- 
empted from the tax. 


The Company of Merchants, aus the name of 
the Aſſiento or South-Sea Company, which was ap- 
pointed to ſupply them with neceſſaries, had more 
over the permiſſion of ſending a veſſel every year to 
Mexico. At firſt it was only to be of 500 tons; fince 


1717, it was agreed that it might be of 850, and we 
may conceive it was an eaſy matter to defraud upon 
this quantity. A. pinnace, which followed the ſhip, 


upon pretence of bringing her proviſions, was con- 
tinually going backwards and forwards, and filling 


the ſhip with freſh merchandize as faſt as the-pinnace 
was unloaded; fo that the letter of the treaty was thus 
adhered to, while the ſenſe of it was eluded. . The 
Spaniſh Governors avenged themſelves upon indi- 


viduals for the wrongs of the Miniſtry. Hence aroſe 


continual hoſtilities þetween the two nations in the 


Nr World, cruelties and horrors at which Mg ae | 


br Five pounds, nn fillings, and two penen rr 


ſhudders ; | 
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1739 ſhudders ; for nations ſeized with cupidity, are che 
ſame as individuals; they then loſe all their magna- 
nimity, all their equity: there is no enormity of 
which their avarice is not capable. 

The guarda coſtas were ordered to prevent, by any 
meaſures whatever, the illegal trade of the Engliſn: 
they took ſeveral veſſels, and ill- treated the crews. 

His Britannie Majeſty demanded ſatisfaction for theſe 
oppreſſions, confiſcations of fhips, and other depre- 

_ dations exerciſed againſt his ſubjects : he was an- 
ſwered, that it was firſt his buſineſs to put a ſtop to 
the complaints which had been made to him in vain 

for ſo long a time. Negotiations laſted upwards of 
three years. At length the two crowns ſettled a 

convention at Pardo, on the 14th of January 1739, 
in which they made compenſations to each other for 
their reſpective grievances : the blood of the ſubjects, 
Nain in this quarrel, was taken no account of; only 
the King of Spain obliged himſelf to pay to the 

"Engliſh 95,000 J. ſterling, as an indemnity for the 

captures made by the Spantards. | This convention, 
notwithſtanding it met with the approbation of the 
Britiſh Parliament, did not take place: the South- 
Sea Company complained of the agreement; the 
people roſe againſt it, and it remained unexecuted. 
M. de Voltaire relates vant fact in the e A 
manner: 

« The maſter of a veſſel, ak Jenking, came in 
&« 1739, and preſented himſelf to the Houſe of Com- 
e mons: he was a plain downright man,” who was 
© faid not to have carried on any illegal trade, but 
«© whoſe veſſel had been met by a Spaniſh guarda 
ce cofta, in an American latirude, where the Spaniſh 
_ wall 7 not ſuffer any Engliſh "ſhips : the Spaniſh 

1 81. : „ Captain 
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a Captain had ſeized upon Jenkins's veſſel, put the 
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te crew in irons, ſlit the noſe and cut off the ears of — 


«the commander : in this condition Jenkins pre- 
ce ſented himſelf before the Parliament, and related 


cc his adventure in a manner conſiſtent with the ſim- 
ce plicity of his profeſſion and character. Sir, ſaid. 


ce he to the Speaker, after having been thus mutilated, 
I was threatened with death; I expected it, and re- 
«© commended my ſoul to God, and my vengeance to my 


country. Theſe words, ſpoken without affectation, 


<« excited a murmur of compaſſion and indignation 
in the aſſembly; the people of London wrote 


« upon the Parliament door, A free ſea, or war. 


| Notwithſtanding all Walpole's efforts, who was 


almoſt as peaceful a Miniſter as Fleury, . he was 


obliged to give way to the nation. The fanaticiſm 


of war was carried to ſuch a pitch, that a Member of 


Parliament wrote the following rodomontade: Mere 
is the time when one of his Majeſty s Miniſters declared, 
' that no canon dared to be fired in Europe without the. 
leave of England ? War in the mean time was only 


commenced by degrees; the Engliſh, far from ſhew-- 


ing any inclination to fulfil the convention of Pardo, 


ſent a ſtrong ſquadron to cruize on the coaſt of 
Spain ; while the latter neglected paying the indem- 
nity, and continued to ſeize the Engliſh veſſels. The 


King of Great Britain authoriſed his ſubjects to ex- 


ert themſelves in repriſals againſt the Spaniards; 
and gave letters of marque to merchants and priva- 
teers. His Catholic Majeſty publiſhed a ſimilar pro- 
clamation, At length, England was the firſt that 
declared war in form. Spain followed the example, 
The conſequences ſoon broke out, and Admiral, 
n took and raſed Tenor helle, the ſtaple. of 


the 


21 July. 


ao Auguſt. 
28 Nov, / 


1 Dec. 
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the treaſures of the new world, and the ſpot whicl 

was the principal occaſion of the quarrel, This was 
in ſome meaſure putting an end to it at the firſt 
onſet. The conqueſt of this city opened to the 
Engliſh a free paſſage for that trade, which they had 


-hitherto only been able to carry on clandeſtinely: 


and in fact, they conſidered the Admiral's expedition 
as one of the moſt important ſervices he could render 
his country. The conqueror was thanked for it in 


an honourable letter from both Houſes of Parliament. 
Hopes were entertained at London; that all Spaniſh 


America would ſoon fall into the hands of the Eng- 
liſn: it was thought that Admiral Vernon would 


curry every thing before him; and when he laid 


ſiege, a year after this, to Carthagena, and had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of the fort of Bocachica, one of the 
ſtrongeſt parts of the city; the capture of it was cele- 


brated in advance, by ſtriking a medal, repreſent- 


ing the port, with this legend: Carthagena taten. 
On the reverſe, the Admiral was repreſented, with 
theſe words: To the avenger of his country. Preciſely 


at the ſatne time, the Admiral; after a month's labour, 
had been obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and to make his 


retreat, after having loſt more than half his troops. 
Cardinal Fleuri being ſtill more ſolicitous for 
peace, in proportion as he drew nearer to his end, 
would fain have preſerved it with England, and 
would have followed the ſyſtem of neutrality, and 
apparent friendſhip to that Court, begun by the Re- 
gent, and continued by the Duke of Bourbon. He 
had hitherto exerted himſelf, to keep upon good 
terms with that Power, by making the greateſt ſa- 
erifices; and though he had ſucceeded in this, bythe 


| — of the navy, he flattered. himſelf: that he 


5 | ſhould 


— 
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mould not feel any effects from this neglect, and 
ſhould preſerve his aſcendant in the Cabinet. At 
this period he became too late ſenſible of his error; 
he found that it is poſſible to elude for ſomie time 
an imminent danger by the ſubtlety of negotiations ; 3 


but that there is nothing ſo effectual, in keeping up 


a ſuperiority, as to have real forces on foot. How- 
eyer this may be, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage- 


ous ſituation of things, policy, as well as conſan- 


guinity, required that we ſhould not ſuffer Spain to 
be cruſhed by the Engliſh navy; againſt which the 
Spaniſh navy, combined with that of France, might, 
at leaſt, make head. In fact, from the prudent dif- 
poſitions of the Count de Maurepas, who was at the 
head of our navy, notwithſtanding it's weakneſs, it 
checked the progreſs of it's rival, and obtained even 


ſome advantages in the beginning; till, deſtroyed at 


length, it expired in a manner at the action of 
Toulon; which, though lefs fatal in point of real 
damages, than that of la Hogue, occaſioned a diſ- 
pute with the Spaniſh navy, and was, as it were, the 
ſignal of all our ſucceeding loſſes. But before we 
enter into the intereſting detail of theſe maritime 
facts, let us ſee how the Cardinal, already much con- 
cerned at this war, was drawn into another upon 
land, and died, leaving France plunged into cala- 
mities, from which he had been ſtriving to preſerve 


the kingdom, during the whole courſe of his 


_ Miniſtry. 


The death of the Emperor Charles VI. which hap- 
pened unexpectedly, was the cauſe of it. He was 
ſcarce fifty-five years old; and; notwithſtanding the 


delicacy of his conftitution, might hope to have time 
to complete the plan of the indiviſibility of his ſuc- 
Vor. _— | F ceſſion, 


1740. 
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ceſſion, ; in this perſon of his eldeſt daughter, by ap- | 
pointing his ſon-in-law to be his ſucceſſor in the em- 


pire. He bad already begun to give hints of this 
deſign, and was employed in ſounding the diſpoſi- 
tions of the Electors, and endeavouring to gain them 


over; when an indigeſtion ſuddenly deſtroyed this 
Monarch, and brought the Empire, with his beloyed 


08 to the brink of ruin. 

From the firſt inſtant, the wiſhes of the people 
were united in favour of their new Sovereign; and 
this unanimity may be conſidered as the firmeſt ſup- 
port ſne ever had. She ſoon received the homage 
of the Auſtrian States, at Vienna. The provinces of - 
Italy and Bohemia took their oaths of allegiance to 
her, by their deputies. . She particularly reconciled 
the minds of the Hungarians in her favour, by ſub- 
mitting, as Voltaire. obſerves ® „to take the antient 
oath of King Andrew II. in the year 1222: if I, or 
any one of my ſucceſſors, ſhould at any time wiſh to in- 
fringe your privileges, let it be permitted, by virtue 
of this promiſe, to you, and to your deſcendants, to defend 
yourſelves, without incurring the ſtigma of rebellion. 

It was by a proceeding ſo equitable and fo prudent, 
that this Princeſs gained the hearts of the 1 


* See his Hiſtory of the Mar ef 1741. 
Upon this occaſion we ſhall acknowledge, once for an that we 


are not aſhamed to adopt, when opportunity offers, the ideas, and 


even the expreſſions, of this great man, ſince we can neither think 
better, nor write ſo well, as he. As we have alſo been obliged. . 
frequently to compare his account with others, to examine into 
the want of veracity he is reproached with, we acknowledge that 
nothing can be more ill-founded than this cenſure; and that, if 
he ſhould allow himſelf to alter the details of things, he obſerves 


the greateſt exactneſs upon the ſubſtance of matters, which: i is cha 


only truly eſſential point. 


* 


rians. 
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rians: This people, who, as long as the Houſe of 


Auſtria, inclined to deſpotiſm, was wiſhing to increaſe 
the yoke of it upon them, had endeavoured to ſhake 

it off, ſubmitted to that of Maria Thereſa ; ; and, af- 
ter a ſucceſſion of ſeditions, animoſities, and civil 
wars, during the courſe of two hundred years, pro- 
ceeded at once to adoratioh, as ſoon as they had re- 
covered from their King * the ſhadow of their li- 
berty. The firſt act of Maria Thereſa's adminiftra- 
tion, was to aſſociate her huſband, the Grand Duke 


of Tuſcany, to the government, under the title of 


Co-Regent, by a diploma, regiſtered in all the tribu- 
nals of the archdutchy of Auſtria, and ſucceſſively in 
thoſe of her other dominions. But, jealous of ful- 
filling the intentions of the Emperor her father, ſhe 
loſt nothing of her ſovereignty, and made no in- 


fringement of the Pragmatic Sanction. Her deſign 


in inveſting her huſband with theſe new honours, 


was not to draw any advantage for the government 
of her dominions; from à Prince whoſe incapacity, 


both in peace and war, ſhe well knew, 'but to make 
| him appear to the Electors more worthy of the Im- 
perial Crown, She was deceived : ſhe wanted mo- 
ney to ſeduce with; and her troops, diſperſed through- 


-out her vaſt dominions, could not be collected time 


enough to ſecure her authority. 
The firſt claimant was the Elector of Bavaria. 


He cauſed a proteſt to be made at Vienna, by the 


Count of Perouſe, his Miniſter, againſt the poſſeſſion 


taken by the Archdutcheſs: he pretended, that the re- 


nunciation of the Archdutcheſs, his wife, ought not 


x: The Palatinates of Hungary . give the title of King to 


their Queen; and this one ſhe w ed that ſhe was highly deſerving 
of it, 
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1740, to prevent him from aſſerting his own perſonal rights 


to the ſucceſſion to the dominions of the Houſe of 
Auſtria, which were founded upon a will that had 


been made two centuries before. In this record of 
his laſt wiſhes, the Emperor Ferdinand I. whoſe eldeſt 
daughter had married Albert V. Duke of Bavaria, 


ſubſtituted to her the kingdoms of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, in default of heirs male. Philip V. as heir 
to Charles II. and repreſenting in that quality the 
Spaniſh branch, alſo entered his oppoſition, and his 
proteſt for the preſervation of his rights, and eſpe- 
cially of the Grand Maſterſhip of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, belonging to the Line of Ke 5 
the founders of it. 

The King of Pruſſia, without 8 himſelf with 
making proteſts, and writing a manifeſts, for the 
ſupport of the rights he claimed upon Sileſia, ſent 
an army of thirty thouſand men, which took poſſeſ- 
ſion of, it. At the fame time, he aſſured the Arch- 
dutcheſs of his zeal for her intereſt in every other 


matter, and offered her his ſervices in ſupport. of the 
Pragmatie Sanction, and to create the Grand Duke 


Emperor, if ſhe would give up Sileſia, or at leaſt a a 
part of that dutchy, to him. But the Queen, in- 
cenſed, refuſed to purchaſe, by an act of weakneſs, 
and by diſmembering her dominions, the protection 
of the moſt enterprizing of all her enemies, rill ſhe 
nad no other reſource left. Troubles, in the mean 
time, were increaling—the Kings of Poland and Sar- 
dinia alſo put in their claims; and the Princes of 
the Empire refuſed to acknowledge the electoral 
ſufft ages of Bohemia in favour of a Princeſs. They 
even conteſted with her the power of tranſmitting to 
the Grand Duke a right, which they declared was 
| | not 
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not transferable, and could only be exerciſed by the 


perſon poſſeſſing the title that gives it. In a word, 
moſt of the Powers that had guaranteed the famous 


Pragmatic Sanction, were the firſt to infringe upon 


it, and to proteſt againſt it; and the e of 
Prince Eugene was realized. 


The invaſion of the King of Pruſſia was not cdn- 


certed with France, as it was then imagined. The 
Marquis of Beauveau, ſent by the King to Berlin, to 


congratulate the new Monarch *, did not know, When 
he ſaw the troops firſt in motion, whether they were 


deſtined againſt his country, or againſt Auſtria. His 


apprehenſions were removed, when the Prince told 


him, on going away, I believe I am going to play your 
game for You ; ; if the aces turn up, we will divide, It is 
true, that the beginning of this negotiation contri- 
buted much to make the Cardinal waver: he was 


apprehenſive of loſing his character of equity, and of 


bringing the King into the ſame predicament, by en- 


deavouring to deſtroy the Pragmatic Sanction, ſo re- 


cently ſigned, and ſo authentically guaranteed: but 
he was ſurrounded with perſons eager for war, who 
urged him on to it. It was ſaid, Cardinal Richelieu 
lowered the Houſe of Auſtria; Cardinal Fleuri will, if 
poſſible, create a new ons. "Theſe words were pur- 
polely repeated to him, and his vanity was extremely 


piqued with them. Unfortunately, there happened 
ro be an ambitious perſon at Court the Count of 


Belleiſle—a man of a great deal of underſtanding, 
full of knowledge, beſides being an experienced war- 
rior, equally fit to plan as to execute. This Noble- 


* Frederic only aſcended the throne upon the 3 iſt of May 1740. 


He had immediately ſent the Marquis of Camas to make known 
to the King his acceſſion, 
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1740. man availed himſelf of the embarraſſment his Emi- 


nence was in, to fix his reſolutions. He communi- 
cated to him a great project, which conſiſted not 
only in procuring the Imperial Crown to the Elector 
of Bavaria, by' gaining over ſome of the principal 
Electors, and by intimidating others; but which 


would alſo ſtrike a fatal blow to the Houſe of 


Auſtria, by taking away from it it's moſt beautiful 
poſſeſſions, in order to make an eſtabliſhment of 
them for the Emperor, protected by France, who 
was as yet too little powerful himſelf for ſo great a 
dignity. According to the Count's repreſentations, 
the ſucceſs was infallible, if there were a ſkilful ne- 
gotiator at the Diet of Franckfort, perfectly well 
acquainted with the ſeveral characters of the Electors, 
capable of influencing them, and ſufficiently verſed in 
the affairs of Germany, to make them ſenſible, that 


France, by renouncing all her own pretenſions, had 


no other view but to watch over the intereſts of the 


Germanic body, and to confirm their equilibrium, 
their liberty, and their repoſe. | | 

Theſe negotiations were undoubtedly to be ſup- 
ported effectually by a formidable army, which, be- 
ing joined as an auxiliary to the Bayarian troops, 
wand ſeize upon Auſtria, Bohemia, and the fineſt 
provinces of the Queen of Hungary ; and would, 
at the ſame time, keep the partiſans or allies of that 


Princeſs in awe upon that fide, 


It would alſo be neceſſary to march another; but 
leſs powerful army, into Weſtphalia, the deſign of 


which would be to ſupport the Elector of Cologn, 


brother of the Emperor they wiſhed to elect, to keep 
his neighbours in awe, and eſpecially the King of 
England; who would be under apprehenſions for his 


electorate 
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eleftorate of Hanover ; which the troops would be 1740. 


ready to enter into upon the firſt movement he ſhould 
make. 


The author of this plan inſiſted upon the neceſſity 


of ſecuring the King of Pruſſia, whoſe recent irrup- 
tion into Sileſia was a diverſion already begun, and 
capable of producing the moſt ſpeedy and fortunate 
effects. The King of Spain, with his ſon Don Car- 
Jos, falling at the ſame time upon the Auſtrian do- 
minions in Italy, it would be impoſſible but that a 
general peace muſt be the conſequence of ſo mary 
united exertions, in leſs than ſix months. 


This word of peace, and of approaching peace, dex- 
terouſly brought in at the end of the Count's plan, 


was a word too agreeable to the Cardinal not to ſe- 
duce him. He ſaw an opportunity of avenging him- 
ſelf for the injurious reproach which he had felt fo 
ſeverely ; far from reviving the Houſe of Auſtria, he 
was now completing the grand work of it's humilia- 
tion, projected by Henry IV. begun by Richelieu, 
and purſued by Lewis XIV. More ſkilful than they, 
he was going to perform, in ſix months, what it had 
not been poſſible to execute in a century and a half; 


and, to complete his felicity, he could do it without 
tarniſhing his reputation. 


There needed not ſo much to conquer the ſcruples 
of his Eminence; he underſtood that the perſonal 


claim of the Emperor, by deſtroying the Pragmatic - 


Sanction, neceſſarily annulled the guarantees, He 


recolleted—that ſince the year 1737, he had given 


the Emperor to underſtand, that Lewis XV. by his 
guarantee, did not mean to prejudice the pretenſions 
of his ally; that in 1732, he had brought to the 
Emperor s mind, that when he made the ſtates of 
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the empire ſign his act of indiviſibility, he had him- 
ſelf formally declared, that he would not prejudice 
the rights of any one; in a word, his Eminence diſco- 
yered, that France ought to reſolve to ſupport 
the Elector, from a principle of gratitude towards 
his Houſe, which had been at all times attached to 
that of Bourbon ; and that this gratitude was recent- 
ly due to the father of the reigning Prince, who 
had loſt his dominions in the war for the ſucceſſion, 
a ſacrifice for which the ſon demanded a recompence. 

The Count of Belleiſle was commiſſioned to draw 
out the plan; it was finiſhed, laid before the Coun- 
cil, and approved, in the courſe of a week. The 


ative was not to be the perſon leaſt bene- 


fired by it. Agreeably to his own hints, he was 
immediately appointed Ambaſſador Extraordinary - 


and, Plenipotentiary of the King at the Diet-of 


Francfort, for the election of an Emperor; and with 
all the Princes of the Empire. Soon after this, he 
was appointed Marſhal of France, and likewiſe ob- 
tained the command of the army. He anſwered 
completely the idea he had given of himſelf as a 
negotiator : he began with ſtriking awe; into the 
Diet, by aſſuming an extraordinary degree of pomp 
and profuſion . He afterwards repaired to the 
King of Pruſſia's camp, and gained the favour of 


\ 


Jo give an idea of the expence of this embaſſy, 3 it 15 ſufficient 
to ſay, that two carriages, laden with proviſions, were ſent off 


every week to Francfort on the Maine, where they arrived in a 


few days, by means of relays diſpoſed at ſeveral intervals upon 
the road; this laſted near a year, while Marſhal Belleiſle reſided 


In that capital, As the Germans are remarkably fond of the ta- 


ble, he had given the Cardinal to underſtand, that this luxury i in 


eatables was the moſt eſſential way of Pleaſing and gaining them 
pyer, 


that 
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that Monarch, who was aſtoniſhed with the diverſity 
of his talents. He then went to Dreſden, and in- 
fluenced ſo ſtrongly the King Elector, that that 
Prince ſet his troops in motion, even before there 


was a treaty ſigned. In a word, he negotiated. 


throughout all Germany ; and was the ſpirit of the 
Bavarian party. At his return to Francfort, he re- 
ſembled more one of the firſt EleQors, than an Am- 
baſſador of France. He enjoyed incredible honours ; 
the Archbiſhop of Mentz, who preſided at the elec- 
tion, gave him the right hand in his palace, and the 
Plenipotentiary, at his own houſe, gave the right 
hand to the Electors alone. He went before all the 
other Princes. His Plenipotentiary powers were 


tranſmitted, in the French language, to the German 


Chancery, which had hitherto required, that theſe 
pieces ſhould be preſented in Latin, as being the 
language of the Government which aſſumes the 
title of Roman Empire. In a word, he ſpoke and 
acted as the repreſentative of a Monarch, who was 
going to beſtow the Imperial Crown. Charles Al- 
bert was choſen on the 4th of January 1742, in the 
molt peaceable and ſolemn manner. Thus the Mar- 
ſhal fulfilled the firſt part of his engagements; and 
if the ſecond failed, we muſt do him the juſtice to 
fay, that it was not through his fault. 

He had always repreſented the military part of his 
plan as a coup de main, the ſucceſs of which muſt depend 
upon it's celerity, and for which neither men nor money 
were therefore to be ſpared. In his previous conver- 
fations with the Cardinal, he had not perhaps ſpoken 
ſo plainly, for fear of alarming him; he had perhaps 
diſguiſed the number of men, and eſpecially the 
number of millions to be ſacrificed ; but it is cer- 
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tain, that in the plan reduced to writing, he entered 
into the minuteſt detail of the number of battalions 
and ſquadrons neceſſary. He propoſed, that an army 
of fifty thouſand French ſhould paſs the Rhine before 
the month of June, and march on to the Danube; 

and that there ſhould be at leaſt twenty theſe | 
cavalry, He entered into all the details of the 

march, and of the ſubſiſtence of the troops, and re- 
peated at every page, that it was better to do nothing 
than to do things by halves ; that by failing to ſend 
ſufficient forces at once, the enemy. would have time 
to look about them, to defend, and to oppoſe them- 
ſelves to conqueſts which would wann become 
more difficult. 

Beſide the fifty thouſand French, M. de Belleiſle 
ſuppoſed, that the future Emperor would at leaſt have 
an army equally ſtrong, joined to that of his allies; 
and, as all theſe troops were to be levied and main- 
tained with the ſubſidies of France; it was nearly the 
ſame as if they had ſent one hundred thouſand men, 


excluſive of the forty thouſand chat were to be kept 
upon the Lower Rhine. 


The Cardinal, whoſe views were too contracted for 
ſo vaſt a project, conducted himſelf with the Marſhal, 
as would a parſimonious proprietor with regard to 
the plan of an elegant building that might be offered 
to him; and who, pleaſed with the beauty of the 
deſign, accepts it conditionally, with a ſecret inten- 
tion of reducing the exaggerated EXPENCES 3 while, on 
the contrary, not to be deceived in his reckoning, he 
ought to ſuppoſe them ſtill more conſiderable. His 
Eminence therefore, alarmed at the idea of one hun- 
dred and forty thouſand men, reſerved it to himſelf 
to make ſuch retrenchments as his economical 


* „ 


turn might ſuggeſt to him. He declared to the 
Count, when he went away, that he would make ng 
alteration in the army of obſervation ; but that he 
would not raiſe the other army to more than yy 
band men. 

In vain did the Count make the ſtrongeſt remon- 
ſtrances : in vain did he venture to ſay, that it would 
be hazarding the glory of the King, and the honour 


of the nation; he could obtain nothing. He was 


too far advanced to retreat; and was therefore 
obliged to follow his deſtiny, foreſeeing with regret 
that he ſhould fail. He did not, however, give him- 


ſelf up, but reſolved to compenſate for the ſuccours 


denied him, by the reſources of his underſtanding, 


and by his intrigues, He felt himſelf ſo much the 


more compelled to exert all his powers, as he knew: 
that the blame would fall intirely upon him, in caſe 
the buſineſs ſhould have an unfortunate iſſue. One 
event, which at any rate could not be diftant, might 
poſſibly remove his embarraſſment. The Cardinal 
would moſt probably die before the end of the new 


war; and he might perhaps find it more eaſy to ſuc- 
ceed with another Miniſter ; or at leaſt he might 


then diſcloſe the parſimony of the former, and im- 
pute the ill ſucceſs to his falſe and pitiful policy. 
The Count took care not to communicate his 
regrets and his fears to the Elector of Bavaria: on 
the contrary, as an artful negotiator, he ſpoke in high 
terms of the powerful ſuccours ſent him by the King 
of France. He repreſented to him that e 
army of which he was going to be Generaliſſimo *, 


* The Elector of m was created Generalitimo of the 


King of France's troops, by letters Fer, _igned the zth of 
Auguſt 1741 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 


upon the point of being increaſed with other troops 


as they might be wanted. In the height of his en- 


thuſiaſm, he conſidered theſe acceſſary troops as uſe- | 
leſs ; he doubted not but that in the courſe of this 
campaign, the kingdoms of Auſtria and Bohemia 
would be ſeized upon; he deſcribed to him the 
Queen, his competitor, obliged to fly, and ſeek re- 
fuge in her Hungarian dominions. By ſuch infinua- 
tions he laid down to the Emperor the plan of his 


operations. It is imagined, that if theſe operations 


had been exactly purſued, they might have been ſuf- 
ficient, notwithſtanding the r of the means 


employed. 


The firſt fault was, not to begin by ſeizing upon 


Vienna, where terror had already prevailed, and from 


whence the Imperial family had removed. This was 
the advice of the Marſhal, contrary to the appro- , 
bation of the King of Pruſſia. The fears of the 
enemy are always to be the rule of our conduct, | 
The ſecond fault was, that the Elector ſhut him- 
ſelf up in Bohemia, where he was dazzled by ſome 
imaginary ſucceſſes. He had it at heart to begin by. 
cauſing himſelf to be elected and crowned King there. 
In order to deceive even the French, whom he com- 
manded, he ſeized upon ſome ſmall frontier towns ; 
but, after having received the homage and oaths of 
allegiance of the Auſtrian ſtates—ſatisfied with having 
deceived the Court of Vienna, with having induced 
them to collect all their forces in the environs of that 
city, and obliged them to withdraw the army of the 
Count de Neiperg from Sileſia, and diſengage the 
King of Pruſſia from it he left the Marquis of Se- 
gur and the Marquis of Minutzi at Lintz, with a 
body of ten thouſand men only to protect the arch- 
dutchy. 


5 OF LEWIS XV. 
dutchy. He croſſed the Danube haſtily with his 
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troops, and marched into Bohemia, in contempt of — 


Marfhal Broglio's remonſtrances, who preſaged to 
him in vain the dangerous conſequences of this con- 
duct. That General had been ſent to him to replace 
Marſhal Belleiſle, whoſe preſence being neceſſary at 
the Diet of F rancfort, it was impoſſible for him to 
command the army at the ſame time. Marſhal Brog- 
lio was obliged to ſubmit: the army was divided in- 
to ſeveral columns, and the place of rendezvous was 
under the walls of Prague. The enterprize was 
brilliant; the French and Bavarians met within three 
leagues of the city on the 23d of November; on 
the 2 5th the trenches were opened, and on the 26th 
the city was taken by aſſault, in face of the Grand 
Duke; who, having taken upon him the command 
of Count Neiperg's army, had haſtened to the relief 
of Prague, without being able to make any effort for 
the defence of that capital. It was at this ſiege 
that Count Saxe, ſince become ſo famous, ſignalized 
himſelf for the firſt time. Natural brother to the 
King of Poland, his reputation had cauſed him 


to be unanimouſly elected Duke of Courland; but. 


Ruſſia having taken from him a title beſtowed by the 
ſuffrages of a whole people, he conſoled himſelf in 


the ſervice of Lewis XV. who was much attached to 
him. He laid the plan of taking the town by eſca- 


lade, by beginning four attacks at once, of which 
only one was to be real. He participated the glory 
of the execution with the Counts Polaſtron and 
Broglio, and M. de Chevert— the firſt perſon who. 
entered Prague—and likewiſe with thoſe who acted; 


under their orders, as well as with the Saxons, who. 


had alſo come to aſſiſt at the ſiege, under the com- 
5 mand 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE 
mand of Count Rudowſki. A ſtill greater action; 


8 undoubtedly, of Count Saxe, upon this occaſion, was, 


that in the midſt of this tumult, he preſerved the 
city from plutider; The conquerors were all con- 
founded with each other, for three days, without 


there having been one drop of blood ſpilt. French, 


Saxons, Bavarians, and Bohemians, without knowing 
each other, ſeemed to make but one hation. In this 
intoxication of general joy, and in the midſt of the 
acclamations of the inhabitants, happy at having 


eſcaped from the cruel calamities of war, Chatles was 


crowned King of Bohemia: the prelude to that 
more auguſt feſtival which awaited him at Francfort. 

Marſhal Belleiſle came to inform him, that the 
Minifters of the Electors had opened their con- 


ferences, that they continued them afliduouſly, and 


that it was time for him to appear. What a glorious 
circumſtance for Lewis XV. to ſee this Elector of 
Bavaria, this Elector- King of Bohemia, this future 


Emperor, give an account to him of his ſucceſs, 
as a General would to his Sovereign ! The French 


Ambaſſador, who piqued himſelf upon his ſkill in po- 


litical, as well as military matters, before be returned 


to the Diet, wiſhed to eſtabliſh a regularity among 


the troops at this conqueſt, capable of conciliating | 


their minds to their new maſter. He publiſhed up- 
on this point an order of the 14th of December, 
which may ſerve as a model. 

While Charles VII. was aſcending to the Gamenit 
of greatneſs, his competitor, humbled, without being 
depreſſed, was aſſembling the four orders of the ſtate 
at Preſbourg. She appeared at the meeting with 
her eldeſt ſon, ſtill at the breaſt, in her arms: ſhe 
raiſed him up to the view of the aſſembly; and had 


him 


GF:LEWLS . 
him conveyed from rank to rank: I remit into your 
Bands, ſaid ſhe, the daughter and the ſon of your Kings, 
who expect their ſafety from you. All the Hungarian 
Palatines, at once affected and animated, drew their 
ſabres, and exclaimed: Moriemur pro Rege noſtra 
Maria-Therefia | Me will die for our King Maria-The- 
reſa. The circumſtance which rendered this ſcene, 


if poſſible, ſtill more affecting, was, that the Queen 
was with child again. It was not long before, that 


* 
174m. 


ſhe had written to the Dutcheſs of Lorraine, her 18 May. 


mother-in-law ; I know not at preſent, whether I ſhall 
have a city remaining, where I may lie in. In fact, by 
the treaty of offenſive alliance, concluded between 
her competitor, France, and Spain, to which the 
Kings of Pruſſia, Poland, and Sardinia had acceded— 
being abandoned by her friends, perſecuted by her 
enemies, and attacked by her neareſt relations ſhe 
had no reſource left, but in the fidelity, perſeverance, 
and courage of her ſubjects. Ruſſia was engaged 
with her own inteſtine commotions *, and with the 


MmOovernents 


On che 16th of Ottober 1740, the Czarina appointed for her 
fucceſſor to the throne of Ruſſia, in preſence of all the Grandees 


of t the ſtate, the Prince John of Brunſwick Bevern, born in the 


month of Auguſt preceding. She gave him the title of Grand 
Duke of Ruſſia, and the next day, apprehending the conſequences 
of the gout, which was got up into her cheſt, ſhe cauſed the oaths 
of allegiance to be taken to this child, by the Senate, by the Minif- 
ters, by the Generals and principal officers of the Tribunals ; 
and ſertled Count Biron, Duke of Courland, as Regent during 


the minority. Theſe arrangements being made, ſhe died ten days | 


after, The young Prince John was proclaimed Czar of Muſcovy, 
and the Duke of Courland entered upon the functions of the 
| Regency, which was conferred upon him. But his authority be- 


ing a diſgrace to the Duke and Dutcheſs of Bevern, father and 


mother of the Czar, to whom the Regency ſeemed more pro- 
perly to — he was deprived of it on the zoth of November, 
arreſted, 
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movements of the Swedes *; and the French army of 
obſervation, ſent into Weſtphalia, under the bee 
of Marſhal Maillebois, was employed in keeping the 
Electors of Hanover, Treves, and Mentz, and the 
States General, in awe. The Elector of Hanover 
even, though recently connected with the Queen of 


Hungary by the treaty of Hanover—and though 


he was at the head of thirty thouſand Hanoverians, 
Heſſians, and Danes - was obliged to conclude a ſepa- 
rate treaty of mi n with France.” * 


e and ſhut up in a caſtle, by the 1 of his wall. or 
rather, of the Duke and Dutcheſs of Bevern, who afterwards 


cauſed the Regency to be transferred to them, | 
On the 6th of December 1741, the Princeſs Elizabeth Petrow- 
na, daughter of the Czar Peter, aſcended the throne of Ruſſia, by 
a revolution as ſudden as it was extraordinary, This Princeſs, 
excited by her courage alone, and conducted only by ſeven gre- 
nadiers of the regiment of Guards, which ſhe had ſecured in her 
intereſt, went at midnight to the barracks of this regiment, 
where ſhe found a hundred and fifty men more, to whom ſhe 


made known, in a few words, her rights, and the preſent misfor- 


tunes of the fate. She determined them in her favour, returned 
with this little eſcort to the palace, and cauſed the young Czar, 
with the Prince and Princeſs of Brunſwick Bevern, the Counts of 
Munich and d*Ofterman, and all his other Miniſters and adhe- 
rents, to be arreſted in the courſe of the night, The next day ſhe 
was acknowledged Czarina, and Empreſs of Ruſfia, | by the Or- 
ders of the ſtate, without having ſpilt one ſingle drop of blood. 

* On the 4th of Auguſt 1741, the King of Sweden cauſed a 


declaration of war to be proclaimed at Stockholm againſt Ruſ- 


fia, the motives of which were ſeveral infraQtions of the treaty of 


Neuſtadt. In conſequence of this, a Swediſh fleet was ſent i im- 


mediately to block up the port of Peterſburg, while an army was 
marched into the frontiers. It may readily be conceived that this 
war was the reſult of a ſecret convention with France, which fufniſh- 
ed the ſubſidies; and had concluded, on the 25th of April precedings 
a treaty of commerce and navigation with Sweden, by which it was 
enacted, that the reſpective ſubjects of their reciprocal dominions 
ſhould. enjoy the ſame rights and privileges as their own proper 


ſubjects, 


Engliſh 


0 F LEWIS XV. 


Engliſh alone, who never wait for the ſentiments of n 


their rulers to adopt one themſelves, openly aſſiſted 
this unfortunate Princeſs with money; and the Dutch 
privately did the ſame; Till ſhe was enabled to 
collect her troops, and repel force by force, which is 
the ultima ratio of Kirigs, ſhe diſtributed manifeſtos, 
in which ſhe expoſed, that her hereditary rights were 


the rights of nature, confirmed by an authentic law, 


received by all the Princes of the Empire, under the 
guarantee of all the Sovereigns of Europe. She re- 
futed the pretenſions of the Elector of Bavaria, who 
maintained, that the Queen's parents werè nothing 
more than tenants, holding the throne from their 
anceffors, upon condition of reverſion ; that they 
could not diſpoſe, iti favour of the Princeſs, of a pro- 
| perty that did not belong to them; a property which 
was devolved to him by the death of Charles VI. 

without heirs male. She objected particularly againſt 
the words heirs-male, accuſing her adverſary of miſ- 

| repreſentation, inaſmuch as the original words were 
theſe: in caſe there ſhould be no legitimate heirs. She 
concluded, from the arrangement announced in theſe 
terms, ther her right was to be preferred to any other, 


as being the eldeſt daughter of the laſt ſurviving 


male; and, moreover, as it was always underſtood; 
that when women are not ſpecifically excluded from 


the ſucceſſion, they are comprehended urider the | 


title of legitimate deſcendants. 

The manifeſtos of a Sovereign are like the me- 
morials of pleaders, which are good for nothing, but 
to inform or amuſe the public; and are never 


read by the Judges. The other Sovereigns, i in- 


fluenced by their political intereſts, uſually determine 
© how they ſhall act, before theſe manifeſtos appear. 


The Queen of Hungary, indeed, had very little re- 
You: I. 3 Hate 
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THE PRIVATE Lift 
liance upon them, and took care to abcompany them 
with formidable armies, as ſoon as ſhe could collect 
her troops, and pay them with the money of her 
allies. Then it was that the face of affairs began to 
change. Fortune, which had at firſt been favourable 


to the new Emperor, became adverſe to him in 
* Auſtria, and even in Bavaria. Count Segur \ was not 


only unable to ſecure the conqueſts made in that 


- principality, but, finding himſelf too weak to keep 
the field againſt Count Kevenhuller, the Queen of 
Hungary's General, retreated under Lintz, à pretty 
ftrong town, ſituated on the Danube, by means of 
which he hoped to procure ſome convoys. "THE 
communication was intercepted, and in a few days he 
was reduced to want proviſions. Marſhal Belleiſle 
had long before predicted this diſaſter. 


Troops are left, ſaid he, in Upper Auſtria, hieb will 


| infallibly be cut off. He wrote to M. de Breteuil, 


then Secretary of State in the war department, on 
the 7th of December 1 741, in the following terms: 
«I will not give up my opinion on this 'impor- 


+ pant. point. I can aſſure you, that the misfortune 
e which I foreſee will happen. The firſt ſoyrce of 
de our evils will be, in the mixture of nations, and 
cc the diſperſion of the troops.” 


The Marſhal was ſick at Frankfort, ES he 
received the news that the King had erected his 


eſtate of Giſors into a dutchy, as a reward for his 
attentions, his labours, and his good counſels. He 


was at the ſame time declared a Prince of the Empire 
by Charles VII. So many favours indemnified this 
ambitious man for the failure of his project, the 
- fucceſs of which was now declining. The Grand 
© Duke arrived i in perſon before Lintz, and ſummon- 


| ed the French to ſurrender themſelves priſoners. 


Upon 


or Lewis a: 22 


Upon their refuſal; he cauſed his trodps to enter 1742: 
| tofch in hand, and burnt a part of his own town, 

in order to bury his enemies in it's ruins, - Lieu- 
tenat General M. Duchatel was ſent to him; and 

he inſiſted again upon ſhameful” terms of capitula- 

tion: Well, ſaid that officer to him, de you. begin 

to burn, and we'll begin to fire again. The Prince 
was ſoftened, and granted the honours. of war to 
the garriſon, upon condition that they ſhould not 
ſerve for a twelvemonth: It ſeems, people's wiſhes 

were, that Count Segur, more celebrated for his 
figure than his capacity; had preferred the forcing 
of his way through the enemy, ſword in hand, ar 
the head of his little army. It is certain, that 
his ſurrender did him no honour among the mili- 
tary. It is ſaid, that he juſtified himſelf upon an 
order in writing from the Cardinal; which was 
thought to be very probable, on account of the fa- 
vourable reception he met with from the King, 

who employed him ſoon after. The fault, of which 

he could not clear himſelf; was, his not having 
| had the foreſight to ſpecify in the capitulation, by 
what road the troops ſhould retreat; fo that he was 
compelled to undergo a long and laborious march, 

in which moſt of his ſoldiers periſhed from, thejr 
being refuſed ſubliſtence:/ 

Auſtria was ſoon ro=clomjilered ; wd. the capture 

of Scharding, which Marſhal Torring attempted in 
vain to retake, and where he even received a con- 
ſiderable check, opened Bavaria to the enemy, and 
was the cauſe of all the misfortunes of that Elec- 
torate. Colonel Steins penetrated into it by the 
Tyrol, and the city of Munich ſorrendered to a fim< 13 Feb; 
ple partizan, named Mentzel, accompanied only with 6 
five thouſand men. This ſavage not. only Mute. 
| 82 e 
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ed the houſes of che inhabitants and the Sovereign“ 0 
palace, but exerciſed unheard- of cruelties. We 
fudder with indignation, while we call to mind 
his horrible treatment of a brave citizen, who me- 
rited the higheſt diſtinction. A rich merchant, 
ſeeing the enemy ready to force a bridge which 
communicated with the city, cauſed it to be 
cut down with all poſſible diſpatch, and incom- 
moded the beſiegers much from his houſe fa- 
cing the bridge, where he had aſſembled a ſmall. 
choſen band. After the reduction of the city, 
Mentzel hanged up, at the foot of the ſame 
bridge, this ſecond Cocles, whoſe memorable name 
ky regret that tradition hath not tranſmitted to 

The reſt of Bavaria, after the conqueſt of the 
expire, remained a prey to the extortions and enor- 
mities of the conqueror. Thus, while the Elector 
was acquiring an ideal crown, he was loſing his 
own dominions; he was confined in Francfort, 
where the French Ambaſſador was greater than he. 
Affairs, which were in a better ſtate in Bohemia, 
Toon became very deſperate. Two. battles f gained 


by the Allies, could not prevail againſt the miſun- 


derſtanding between the Generals. This circum- 
ance undoubtedly occaſioned the defection of the 
King of Pruſſia, the origin of all the other diſaſters. 
The Queen of Hungary had: been ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of getting rid of an enemy ſo formidable, 
from his vicinity, his youth, his activity, his va- 
four, his prudence, and from the combination. of 
the ſeveral þ 90-90% that conſticute the General, 


<a The 185 of One 2 by hs King of Profil, on the 


47th of May 1742; and that of Sahay, given on the 25th to 


Prince Lobkowitz, by = Marſhals ett and A en pot who 
ate off n 
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the Politician, and the Stateſman., She reſolved to 
give up to him what he had? conquered; ſhe 
therefore made propoſals to him, convinced that 
by this ſacrifice ſhe might preſerve the reſt of her 
dominions, and perhaps revenge herſelf for her 


loſſes upon the reſt of her enemies. The King af 


Pruſſia, on his part, was perfectly ſatisfied with ob- 
raining by treaty the fruits of two campaigns, which 
he might have loſt again by the fate of arms, and 


he had no hopes of gaining any further acquiſitions, - 


He foreſaw, that the burden of the war would 'in a 
ſhort time fall entirely upon him. The Emperor's 
troops, which were commanded by bad Generals, 


and were feeble in themſelves, were ſubliſted only 


by the money of France, and would neceſſarily diſ- 

perſe whenever that ſhould fail ; which it muſt ſoon 
do. The Saxons had given no proofs of great 
bravery, and had been of no uſe. When the. firſt 
fire of the French was once extinguiſhed, it was to 
be apprehended that their army, being at a diſtance 
from home, would grow diſneartened, would dwindle 
for want of recruits, would diſband itſelf, or periſn 
for want. Prudence required him to prevent all 
theſe misfortunes, and even to affect a moderation 
which is always becoming to conquerors, and to 
aggrandize his dominions while he ſpared the bloed 


of his ſubjetts. He was not reſtrained by his en- 


gagements with his allies; he had begun the war 


ſingly, and had made his conqueſts himſelf; he 


therefore thought himſelf intitled to ſecure them: 


he conſidered himſelf as having done enough for 
his allies, in having aſſiſted their ſeveral invaſions 
| by the powerful diverfions he had made. 5 
I be negotiations could not be carried on ſo ſe- 

IIS . cretly 
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1 1742. eretly but that ſomething of them muſt tranſpiro. 
—— Marſhal Broglio had even apprized his Court of them, 
and ſent them word ſeveral times, that they ought to 

have no reliance upon the King of Pruſſia, who had no- 

thing but his own intereſt in view: that ere long he 

» would be ſeen taking the part of the Queen of Hungary, 

or at leaſt making peace with her, regardleſs of France 

and her allies. © The letters of this General obtain- 

ed the leſs credit at Verſailles, becauſe Marſhal Bel- 
leiſle— who, notwithſtanding all his ſagacity and un- 


derſtanding, ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by the 15 


King, whom he frequently viſited - wrote to the 

© contrary. The fact is, that this Marſhal, who had 

2 great ſhare of vanity, was mifled by the en- 

comiums of a hero, who was ſo good a judge. Fre- 

deric, on the contrary, was miſtruſtful of Marſhal 

Broglio, who had ſeen through him from the firſt. 

After his victory at Czaſlaw, the King had ſent 

to him rather a haughty letter, to which was the 

following poſtſcript, written with his own hand: «I 

te have acquitred myſelf towards my allies, for my 

te troops have juſt obtained a complete victory. It is 

« your buſineſs to avail yourſelf of it immediately, 

< otherwiſe you may have ſomething to anſwer for 

de to your allies.” | 
Marſhal Belleifle, alarmed at this i to Mar- 

| I June: mal Broglio, repaired to the King of Pruſſia in his 
camp, to perſuade him to be firm in their cauſe, 

His Majeſty anſwered him: * give you notice, 

**'that Prince Charles is advancing upon Marſhal | 
*.Broglio, and that if he does not avail himſelf of 
© the advantage 1 have had over the Prince, 1 

te will make my own Peace, „He knew well, that 

wn his ——_—" it wa impoſſible! to profit by 


this 
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this rn, ; and that the French army, weaken- 


ſtrong, far from attacking, was. not even in a con- 


dition to keep head 3 the united troops of 
Prince Charles and Lobkowitz, amounting to more 
than ſixty thouſand men. It therefore became ne- 
ceſſary to call in ſpeedily the moſt diſtant poſts, the | 


communication with which was not even very eaſy, 


The intention of this had been to cover a greater 


quantity of land at once, and by theſe ſevera] 
points, to keep the whole of the conquered coun- 
try in awe. Marſhal Broglio had oppoſed. this 
_manceuvre, and a diſpoſition ſo ill- contrived was 
attributed to the Elector of Bavaria, or rather to 
the counſels of Marſhal Belleiſle, whoſe genius for 
tactics was found deficient upon this occaſion. . 

that could be done, was, with ſome difficulty to 
collect two or three corps, and endeavour to join 
as ſoon as poſſible; but there was no time for this, 
Mlieſſicurs d'Aubignẽ and de Boufflers, poſted in front 
upon the Moldaw, were forced in their quarters 
and only reached the army in confuſion. Marſhal 
Broglio, | in this critical moment, concealed his ap- 


prehenſions, ſhewed a firm countenance to his ſol- 


diers, divided his little army into three parcels, 
- and, while the brigades of Navarre and Anjou were 


bravely reſiſting a multitude of Croats and Hun- 
garians, he croſſed the rivulet of Blanitz, ranged 


his troops in order of battle on the other ſide, and 
waited with a good countenance for the enemy, 

who were ſtricken with aſtoniſhment at ſo bold a 
manceuvre. - The enemy ſtopped on the borders 
wh the Nee not daring to croſs it. In the night, 


n : . the 
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ed by diſeaſes and want, ſcarce fifteen thouſand' — 
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the Marſhal moved off, ſtole a march, and arrived 
without any check under the cannon of Prague, the 


rendezvous of the ſvecours he expected. 


A retreat ſo excellent, and ſo bold, deſerved, ug⸗ 


: doubtedly, the applauſe of the King of Pruſſia; he 
was too ſkilful not to be ſenſible of it's merit; but 
after all, it. was only a retreat, and that was the 
. very reverſe of what he required. It announced the 


Zo inability of the French to attack, and even to main- 


tain their conqueſts, if that ally ſhould fail them. 


The only method of keeping him attached ta the 
cCauſe, would have been to be ſtrong 825 to do 
without him, to haye the hundred thouſand men 


demanded by Marſhal Belleiſle, and to keep him 


in awe by this great ſuperiority. The œconomy of 
Cardinal Fleuri rendered fruitleſs all the expences 
that had been incurred to place Charles VII. upon 
the Imperial throne, and to ſupport him. From 
what happened, the King of Pruſſia was more con- 


vinced of the neceſſity of terminating, by ſigning 


the treaty of Breſlaw, on the 11th of June, five 


days after the check on the Moldaw. It was ſettled 


- under the auſpices of England. Even the Britiſh 


Miniſter, Lord Hindford, was inveſted with powers 


from the Queen, and ſigned it in her name. The 


terms of peace on her part, were the ceſſion of all 
Sileſia, and the county of Glatz. 
Saxony was to be included in this treaty, pro- 


- vided, that within the term of ſixteen days from it's 


notification, their troops withdrew themſelves from 


the French. This they had done a long while be- 


fore the term, and, in fact, had never been of _ 


great uſe. 
In the mean n while, the activity of Marſhal Bel- 
| leiſſe 
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Jeiſle had Nase him to the Court of Dreſden, in 1742. 
order to prevent this new defection: he could not —— 


put a ſtop to it; and Ton II. renounced his 
pretenſions . 

The Saxons at leaſt made up a number, and the ina- 
bility of the French appeared then in full view. Their 
army, collected and recruited, did not amount to 30,000 
men; were in a foreign country, without ſuccours, 
and deſtitute of allies ; they wanted ſubſiſtence, and 
the means of procuring any ; they were deteſted in 

the conquered towns, the language of which they 
were not ſufficiently acquainted with, even to. ex- 
preſs their wants, Add to all this, the want of ſub- 
ordination among the ſubalterns, and the rivalſhip 


between the Generals. How was it poſlible that 


fuch an army ſhould have been able to ſtand againſt 
that of Prince Charles, whoſe numbers were ſuperior, 
who was beloved by his troops and ſubjects, who 
was in a ſituation to increaſe his army daily, and to 
obtain, without interruption, proviſions, ammunition, 
and money ? It ought to be conſidered as a prodigy 


of valour, good conduct, and firmneſs, that they 


were able to hold out ſix months longer in Bohemia, 
after the fatal treaty of the King of Pruſſia, 

Marſhal Belleifle was returned from Dreſden into 
camp, and this was the circumſtance that occaſioned 


Fe had married the eldeſt daughter of the Emperor Joſeph, 
Charles's eldeſt brother. It had been ordained in 1703, that the 
daughters of Joſeph ſhould inherit, to the exclufion of thoſe of 
Charles VI. in caſe the two brothers ſhould die without male 
iſſue, Charles VI. had an nulled the Pragmatie danction of Jo- 
ſeph, and, having had his nieces in his power, had procured 
matches for them, only by making them renounce their __ 3 
| * this was confidered as an act of en, 
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the rivalſnip we have been mentioning. - He had 


> the patent of General in Bohemia; but Marſhal 


% 


Broglio being the aldeſt officer, inſiſted upon re- 


taining the command : the principal officers knew 


not whom they were to obey. /; Cardinal Fleuri, in 
preſerving to the former the King's confidence, did 
not decide the point in a ſufficiently poſitive man- 


ner, and could not at laſt hit upon any other ex- 


. » July, 
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pedient but that of recalling the latter. | 
In the mean while the army was inveſted, . For- 

tunately, Marſhal Broglio, after having chrawn 

ſome of his troops into Prague, had had the time ta 


encamp the reſt around the walls, by throwing up 


ſome ſtrong intrenchments ; but the effects of famine 
ſoon began to. ſhew themſelves. Marſhal Belleiſle, 
whole ſuperior talents for negotiation were acknow-. 
ledged by his rival, entered into conferences with 
Count Konigſeck, and propoſed to ſurrender the 
town to the Queen, provided ſhe would give the 
French army, and the garriſon, leave to retire where 
they pleaſed, with their arms, artillery, and baggage, 
He ſupported this propoſal with all the motives, 
which the deſpair of the beſieged, the intereſts of the 
Queen, and the preſervation of a flouriſhing capital, 
could ſuggeſt. It was rejected; it was ſtipulated, 
that the army ſhould ſurrender, priſoners of war: 
it was expected, that they would be reduced by 
famine, without any regard to. one hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, who were ſtarved at the ſame 
time. The blockade was continued more than a month 
without ſucceſs; large detachments ſcoured the 
countries, and gave no quarter to the French. One 
of theſe parties, under the command of a man 
named Trenck, fell upon a ſmall-defenceleſs ſpot, 
which had been converted into an hoſpital, where 
. chere 
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there were at leaſt 800 fick men, guarded by-about 1942, 


200, - who furrendered inſtantly; they were all put 


to the ſword without mercy. Theſe cruelties ſerving 
only to increaſe the courage of the beſieged, the 


Queen of Hungary, who was extremely deſirous of 
recovering this capital, ordered fiege to be laid to it 
in form. She ſent away all the horſes from her 


ſtables, to convey the artillery and ammunition : the 


Nobles of her Court imitated her example, by pay= 


ing with their own money for the horſes of the'wag- 


goners. Theſe circumſtances, while they ſnewed the 


- ardour of the Sovereign, and the zeal of her atten- 
dants, furniſhed at the nes time a _— of her 
exhauſted ſtate. 

At length the trenches were opened, Jy the 
works carried on with alacrity; but the French in 
one day deſtroyed all that had been executed. A 


ſally of twelve thouſand men, remarkable among 


many others, and which was executed on the 22d of 
Auguſt, convinced the beliegers of the danger and 
difficulty of their enterprize. - The French re-entered 
the city conquerors, conveying along with them two 
hundred priſoners, General Monti, ſome colours, 


and ſome pieces of canon; but deploring the loſs 


of the Marquiſſes de Teſſẽ, de Clermont, de Molac, 


and other officers of diſtinction, and bringing back 


the Duke de Biron, who had commanded them on 
dba bloody day, wounded. 

This great action, equivalent to a battle, would 
only have ſerved to haſten the reduction of the pla 
by weakening it's defence, if the Auſtrian 1 1 
had been as well ſerved as it was numerous and for- 
midable, and if the engineers had been more ſkilful. 
They depended entirely ypon's time and famine, The 
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famine became extreme : ſince the end of July, horſs- 
fleſh had been eaten at the beſt tables, and the price 
-of it was more than three livres * the pound. There 
needed not ſo much to bring the Cardinal back to his 


ideas of tranquillity ; he would have had a right to 


find fault with Marſhal Belleiſle, if he had conformed 
entirely to his plan; but he knew too well the ex- 
uſe: that General might alledge, and he choſe rather 
to continue his confidence in him. He flattered 


himſelf that he would ſincerely concur in his pacific 


diſpoſitions. He made him deliver a letter from 


himſelf to Count Königſeck, wherein he expreſsly 


ſaid: many perſons know how much I have op- 
we poſed the reſolutions we have taken, and that I 
« have in ſome meaſure been compelled to conſent 
te to them. Your Excellency is too well acquainted 
te with all that paſſes, not to conjecture who is the 


i perſon who hath uſed his utmoſt endeavours to de- 
ee termine the King to enter into a league ſo conti? 


« to my inclinations and my principles.“ 

It was certainly a ſingular circumſtance, that Mar- 
mal Belleiſle ſhould be the bearer of a letter which 
cenſured him ſo heayily. We muſt conclude, that 
the matter was agreed upon between them; and that 
the Marſhal, as a ſubtle Courtier, had conſented that 
all the blame ſhould be caſt upon him, in the mind 
of the Queen of Hungary's Plenipotentiary. The 
old Miniſter made himſelf by this ſtep leſs difagree- 


able to the Court of Vienna, but he rendered the per- 


ſon of the negotiator more odious. Beſides, he mani 
feſted a want of firmneſs, and it was very incautious 
in him thus to expoſe his weakneſs to the enemy. 


r 
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The reſult of this was, what he;ought-to haue. fore: 176% 


ſeen: his letter excited. only contempt. The only 


anſwer the Queen of Hungary gave toit, was to have 
it publiſned. This produced complaints from the 
Cardinal to the Auſtrian General; he told him, that 
in future be would not be ſo ready to write to him. The 
ſecond, letter was publiſhed. as the former, and his 
Eminence was reduced to the neceſſity of diſavowing 


his letters, as he had diſavowed the war. Theſe | 


wrong proceedings, which were not, howeyer, the 
leſs fatal, were imputed to his great age. 
The Prime Miniſter, unable to. alleviate the "mile 
fortunes of the, army of Bohemia, had the folly to 
endeavour. to conceal the height of them from 45 
King. It cannot be ſaid how far he would have car- 
ried this dangerous diſcretion. Fortunately, a ſtrata- 
gem was hit upon, which ſucceeded. A letter was 
ſent to Madame de Mailly, in which their dreadful 
ſituation was deſcribed. This was, perhaps, the firſt 
time that the favourite had hear'd any thing about 
affairs of State. She concluded, it was of the utmoſt 
importance that his Majeſty ſhould be informed of 
it, and therefore left the letter careleſsly upon the 
table, being perſuaded that her auguſt lover, from 
motives of curioſity and jealouſy, would not. fail to 


ſeize upon it. He did in fact read it, and was 
ſtricken with aſtoniſhment: he ſeemed piqued againſt 


his Governor, who {till treated him as a pupil; bur 
ſuch was his ſlavery, that he did not dare expreſs the 
leaſt diſſatisfaction to him upon the ſubject, He 
only cauſed the Council to be aſſembled in his pre- 
- ſence, where it was diſcuſſed, whether the troops Mut 
vp in Prague ſhould be ſuccoured or not. The 
Cardinal was on the negative ſide of the CE : 
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1542; he reptdſented the immenſe ſums already lied, 
— por a Prince who did not exert himſelf; but the 
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1 part of the Miniſters, and eſpecially M. Orry; 
mptroller General, thoughhe bwed his elevation 
to the Cardinal, oppoſed him. They demonſtrated 
to the King, that his glory, and the honour of the 
nation, were concerned; not only in relieving the 
French, but in continuing to ſupport the Emperor ; a 
a ſupport which became fill the more neceſſary, in 

Eonfiderdtioh of the great exertions already made in 
his favour : in a word, they ſhewed'the'danger to be 
fo extreme, that there was no need of "heſitation, i in 
ordering Marſhal Maillebois to march ſpeedily into 
Bohemia, at the head of the troops. In order to re- 
move any anxiety the Cardinal might have reſpect· 
ing tlie means of finance, which was the circum- 
ſtance particularly” ſtriking to him, M. Orry aſ- 
ſured him, that money thould not be wanting; 
ant chat he had upwards of ſeventy millions“ in re- 
ſetve for this expedition. One very ſtrong objection 
All remained; which was, that this army, marching 
from che borders of the Rhine, to penetrate into Bo- 
hema, would jeave the kingdom defenceleſs, and 
even at the mercy of the Dutch; 'though, indeed, every 
meceffary ſtep had been taken to conciliate them. A 
treaty of commerce, navigation, and maritime af- 
fairs, had juſt been concluded with them; by which 
the fame rights, privileges, and exemptions, were 
granted to the ſubjects of the United Provinces, as 
to the King's ſubjects, in the ſeas, ports, and roads 
of France, without their paying heavier duties; and, 
e reciprocal Fe were Oy to 2 
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Palvch i in the ſeas, roads, and ports I Holland; yet 


it is evident, conſidering the extenſiveneſs of their 
trade, that, notwithſtanding the parity of the terms, 
Q e advantage was by no means equal. The Mar- 
quis of Fenelon, the King's Ambaſſador in Holland, 
had declared to the States General, that his Majeſty 5 


; intention, in giving ſuccours to the Elector of Ba- 


varia, had not been to make any conqueſts for his 


own benefit, nor to increaſe his power; and that he 


had no other object in view, but the ſuppott of his 
allies, and the intereſts of the Empire. At bad 
the Amballador Fenelon himſtlf becatne. reſponſible 
for the neutrality of the A 

But there were ſtill ſome apprehenſi ons on the part 
5 England; the ſupple and pacific Robert Walpole, 
had been replaced by the i impetuous and turbulent 
Carteret. The latter had rejected with haughtineſs the 
overtures of the Cardinal, and even thoſe of the” Em- 
Peror, who had in vain offered to ſecularize the bifhop- 
rics of Oſnabrug and Hildeſheim, and to give them 
up as the property of the Elector of Hanser, agree 
ably to his claims. His army, aſſembled near Bruſ- 
ſels fince the ſpring, and commanded by Lord Stair, 
bred . up under Fa bl no longer 


kept in awe by that, which had compelled his taſter 
to ſign an apparent neutrality for his German do- 
minions, might” at every inſtant break this neuttality, 


and make an irruption. There were ſcarce more 
than twenty thouſand men remaining in the Heart 
of the kingdom to oppoſe to it, in the firſt inſtance. In 
ſo embarraſſing a fituati6n, it became indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to conſult the oldeſt and moſt able Gene- 


rals. Marſhal Poyſegur repreſented” the difficulties 


and dangers of the new * Marſhal Noailles 
agreed 
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1792 agreed with him, but inſiſted upon the. neceſſity 
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it; and Marſhal d'Asfeld was of the ſame opinion; 
The King, whoſe judgment was always excellent, 
when it was not ſubject to others, determined in 
favour of this hazardous, but urgent enterprize. An- 
other point ſtill remained to be decided: by what 
road the army ſhould march, and to what place it 
was to be conducted. The Emperor aſked for it in 
his Electorate; he wrote word, that to ſend it into 
Bohemia, was to weaken it, by a long, ſlow, and 
difficult march, and therefore to defeat it's intention ; 
fince 1 it would be unable to undertake any thing, on 
account of the ruinous ſtate it would Ibe in: that on 
the contrary, to deliver Bavaria, would be to de- 
liver Prague, and to force the Auſtrians to march 
precipitately towards the Danube. The Emperor, 
moreover, wiſhed to command this army. His con- 
duct had not yet inſpired ſuch a degree of confidence, 
that he ſhould be intruſted with this laſt reſource. 
T he Cardinal alledged the ridiculous pretence, that 
the army was not powerful enough to be under the 
| command of a Sovereign of ſuch impottance; and 
that they were not able to give him a retinue pro- 
portioned to the dignity of the Imperial Crown. He 
expreſſed himſelf thus in his letter: Would it be- 
e come an Emperor to appear at the head of our armies, 
« without the train ſuitable to his dignity ?” This 
was an extreme humiliating obſervation to the Em- 
. peror, while it ſeemed to flatter his vanity; it was 
a ſevere mockery of a Prince, who ſubliſted only 
upon fix millions * granted to him by F rance. 


— 


* Two hundred and fifty thouſand oſs | 
| Marſha 
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Marſhal Maillebois, who commanded the army, 174%. 
and thought more of himſelf than of the Generals ——<= 1 
ſhut up in Prague, ſupported the demand of _ 
Charles VII. becauſe he flattered himſelf that he 9 . 
ſhould find miore proviſions in Bavaria, than in the 1 
arid paſſes of Bohemia. Puyſegur, always circum- 
ſpect, and compelled fo accede to the opinion of the 
others, for ſending away the army, thought at leaſt 
that Maillebois ſhould be left at liberty to purſue 
what route he pleaſed. Theſe temporizing coun- = wh] 
ſels did not fulfil the eſſential object, or at leaſt, might . F 
make it miſcarry. No time was to be loſt ; it was 
therefore reſolved to proceed with the army into 
Bohemia, and by forced marches. 
At this news the army of Prague ieſtified inex⸗ 
preſſible joy; and it's ardour was re- animated, while 
that of the enemy was proportionally dampt; the 
latter began to loſe the hopes of making two cele- Fe 
| brated Marſhals of France, with an ary of twenty 
thouſand men, priſoners. 
They renewed the negotiations they had rejected; 
but Marſhal Belleiſle, in his turn, refuſed all their 
propoſals; and the Queen, who had had a riding- 
_ dreſs made to enter into Prague in triumph, on horſe 
back, at the head of her victorious troops, was obliged 
to order the raiſing of the fiege, and to make her 
army march to the extremities of the Kingdom, i in 14 Sept, | 
order to ſtop up the entrance into it. 
In the mean time the anxiety was very great at 
v erſailles, and was not removed 'till informatiot was 
received that Marſhal Maillebois had ſucceſsfully 
advanced to the frontiers of Bohemia; that he had 
been reinforced by fifteen thouſand recruits, ſent 
ſome months before under the command of the Duke 
Vor. 8 H i 
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of Harcourt, who. had not been able to reach his 
deſtination, and had had much difficulty to maintain 
himſelf along the Danube againſt a ſuperior enemy; 


and laſtly, notwithſtanding the efforts of Prince 


Charles, he reckoned, that in a little time he. ſhould | 


Join Marfhal Broglio, who, on his part, had begun 


his march with ſome of his troops, to haſten and fa- 


cilitate their junction, while Marſhal Belleiſle had 


remained in Prague with the reſt. Count Saxe, well ac- 


quainted with the topography of the country, had alſo 


joined Marſhal Maillebois with about fourteen thou- 
fand men; and in a council of war, ſtaked his life, that 

he would convey the army, without oppoſition, through 
a paſs, which he knew; but nothing could determine 
the General to move forward. His defenders, and 
. eſpecially Voltaire, exhauſt themſelves in arguments 
to juſtify him. The ſtrongeſt argument they adduce 
in his ſupport, is the letters of the Cardinal, who 


wrote to him twice: © Take care not to riſque the 


= honour of his Majeſty's armies, and do not engage 


1 « in any affair, the ſucceſs of which may be doubtful.” 


But what do theſe words mean, any more than 
that the Cardinal relied on his prudence ? "Theſe 
. ambiguous expreſſions, therefore, calculated to in- 
ereaſe the puſillanimity of a timid General, would 
only have ſerved to excite the ardour of one more 
intrepid. What, in fact, was the object upon which 
Maillebois was ſent? Did he fulfil that obſect? ? Did 
he do every thing 1 in his power to fulfil it? Upon 
* theſe three points it is that his conduct muſt be 
|, Judged. His object was, not only to cauſe the Tiege 
of Prague to be raiſed, which his diverſion in Bavaria 


would equally have done, but alſo to ſave, by his 


Junction, a whole army, which being ſhut up on all 
| ſides 
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ing the enemy, and without forcing the paſſes of Bo- 


hemia; this he knew at ſetting off. With an army 


— 


therefore of ſixty thouſand men, well appointed, full 
| of fire, and which breached nothig but action, he 


0 os, When there was no longer ime for it, and 
when the army had no more than a week's bread, he 
_ aſſembled a Council of War. All the General Officers 


were of opinion to return. 'The Count d'Eftrees 


alone, who was in Egra, wrote word: © I ſee no 
© other ſtep to be taken, but either to collect all our 
c forces, and to fight, or elſe not to go any further.“ 
Maillebois thinking himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed 
by the reſt, left Egra to the guard of the Marquis 
d' Herouville, turned to his right, took the route of 


the Danube, and endeavoured to raiſe ſome appre- 


henſions in the enemy for Auſtria. The Grand 
Duke went to cover Paſſaw, which is the key of it. 
General Berenklaw went out of Munich, where he 
was blocked up. Count Seckendorf ſent four thou- 
ſand men to take poſſeſſion of it in the name of the 
Emperor. This was the ſecond time that the Au- 

- ftrians. evacuated this conquered city, which was 


-. thrice reconquered, and at length totally ruined the 
laſt time. / 


The diſcontents were extreme at Paris, where there 


are inceſſantly a multitude of idle ſpeculators, tor- 
mented, notwithſtanding the danger, with the thirſt 
of ſpeaking, who often criticiſe, with equal judgment 


H 2 <> us 


periſhed with famine, miſery, and deſpair. He <<. 
could not effect this ſalutary purpoſe without beat- 1 
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1742. and ſagacity, the operations of Government and of 
the Generals. The reſtleſsneſs natural to the nation, 
had made them eager for war; they ſoon cenſured 
the mode of carrying it on: they felt the burthen 
of an Emperor, who had nothing but the title: they 
admired the Queen of Hungary ; and they wiſhed to 
be avenged of the King of Pruſſia, who, ſecuring to 
himſelf all the advantage of the victory, had left to 
us the embarraſſment, the expences, and fatal conſe- 
quences of it: their attention at this inſtant was 
turned towards Bohemia; they hoped that they ſhould 
ſee the delivery of ſuch a nurnber of brave men, 
among whom there was ſcarce any one who had not 
: ſome relations or friends. The indignation became 
univerſal, when information was received of the igno- 
minious manceuvre of Maillebois. The public was 
gratified with his being recalled and diſgraced ; he 
was ſuperſeded by Marſhal Broglio, and Marſhal 
Belleiſle was thus left maſter of the operations, which 
had hitherto been too much confined by the rival- 
ſhip between thoſe two commanders. Belleiſle was 
again blocked up in Prague by Prince Lobkowitz : 
the calamities of a ſiege were felt more violently than 
ever; the rigour of the ſeaſon enhanced theſe calami- 
ties, and the ſituation of the city was infinitely more 
dreadful than before, becauſe there remained no hope 
of being relieved; and thus all the General's re- 
ſources were now only in himſelf. If we credit this 
Commander, his meaſures were taken for all the 
orders that could be given him. If he were ordered 
to hold out, he would anſwer for the garriſon for 
four months, if not, he made a point of conducting 
it toEgra, The Court choſe the latte reſolution; 
the Marſhal was allowed- to leave the city, and to 


carry 
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OF LEWES ; Av. | 
carry away his troops. This permiſſion; however, 
was to be obtained from enemies more exaſperated 
than ever. In fact, how could he venture to croſs, 
in a rigorous ſeaſon, an extent of thirty-eight leagues 
of a ruined country, without proviſions, without 
magazines, without cavalry, ſurrounded by an army, 
and continually harraſſed by - multitudes of light 
troops? The Marſhal was not ſtartled at all theſe 
obſtacles; he concealed his deſign under a veil of 


impenetrable ſecrecy; provided for every thing, 


ordered his arrangements under another pretence, 
and deceived Prince Lobkowitz, the inhabitants of the 
city, - the Prince's ſpies, and even his own. He 
marched out in the night, from the 16th to the 17th 


of December, with eleven thouſand infantry and 


three thouſand two hundred and fifty cavalry, took 
with him the moſt diſtinguiſhed hoſtages of the city, 
thirty pieces of cannon, and -proviſions for twelve 
days. With this train he penetrated through plains 
covered with ſnow, having to encounter the cold, to- 
gether with a multitude of Huſfars, Croats, Pandours, 
and Tolpaches. The cold was ſo extreme, that it 


deſtroyed upwards of eight hundred ſoldiers, and that 


one of the hoſtages died in the Marſhal's carriage. 


The Huſſars are Hungarian horſemen, mounted 


upon ſmall, light, and indefatigable horſes. The 


Croats, called in French Cravates, are the militia of 
Croatia. The Pandours are Sclavonians, who in- 


habit the borders of the Drave and the Save : they 


wear a long coat ; have ſeveral piſtols at their girdle, 
a ſabre, and a dagger. The Tolpaches are Hun- 
garian infantry, armed with a muſquet, two piſtols, 


and a ſabre. Such were the irregular troops, or 


rather the robbers, more barbarous than their names, 
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1742. whoih the French had continually to. encounter, in 


their rear and on their flank; but the General, 
though ſick, and unable to mount his horſe, did not 
abandon his little army; he had himſelf conveyed 
to all parts' where his preſence was neceſſary, pre- 
vented his troops from being penetrated, and con- 
trived to protect them from che vigilance, activity, 


and cruelty of theſe ſavage hords: he avoided the 


defiles, where any regular troops lay in ambuſh for 
him, and arrived at Egra without receiving the leaſt 
check. So fine a retreat has been compared to that 
of the ten thouſand, with this difference, that the 
latter, which happened more than two thouſand years 
ago, al: Vis recounted by the General himſelf, is very 
ſuſpicious in ſome points; while the other, pe 
has happened i in our days, and under our own eyes *, 

is yet atteſted by perſons preſent ; and, having re- 
mained uncontroverted by their enemies, ſtill con- 
tinues to excite general admiration. 

The Auſtrian General, exaſperated at having ſuf- 
fered ſo good a prey to eſcape, returned to Prague, 
and fammoned the city to ſurrender. M. de Che- 
vert, whom the Marſhal had left there with a garri- 
ſon of about ſix thouſand men, but chiefly compoſed 
of fick and wounded perſons, threatened to ſet fire to 
the town, and to bury himſelf ; in it's ruins, unleſs the 
honours of war were granted to him, and unleſs he 


were allowed to join the main army, with all his gar- 


* A ſceptic might uſe very plauſible arguments, to invalidate 
even this latter event. Does not Voltaire agree, in his Hifory of 


the War'sf 1741, that it hath always been a queſtion, whether the 


French troops had been as far as Caden, or not? Does he not 
uſe all his efforts to authenticate the fat? And yet, after hav- 


ing read him, have we not a right to ſay, that he has not reſolved 
the . . 


riſon. 
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riſon. He obtained every thing he wiſhed, and with- 
drew to Egra. This was the only town in Bohemia, 
which the ] Emperor ſtill poſſeſſed, and which he loft 
the following year, He found himſelf, by a revolu- 
tion as rapid as his fortune had been, deprived of all 
his conqueſts, upon the point of being bereft of his 
own dominions for the third time, and ſtill ſatisfied 
with preſerving, through the protection of Lewis XV. 
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7 Sept, 
1743. 


an impoſing title, but little reſpected, when not ſup- 


ported by power. Accordingly, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, who had cauſed herſelf to be crowned at Prague, 
on the 12th of May 1743, retorted upon him all the 
trouble, and all the diſgraces he had brought upon 
her, and compelled the States of Bavaria to ſwear 
allegiance to her. 


The Queen celebrated the fiitrender of the capital 


of Bohemia by a moſt magnificent and gallant feſti- 
val, which ſhe gave at Vienna. It was a race of 


horſes and chariots, in imitation of the Greeks, and 
which was ſo much the more ſingular, as there were 
none but ladies, at the head of whom was Maria 


Thereſa herſelf, and her ſiſter, the Princeſs of Lor- 


raine, who entered the liſts to diſpute the prize. 
This was a ſight hitherto unknown in Europe, and 
in the reſt of the world. Her intention had been, 
with reaſon, perſonally to celebrate the triumph of 
her ſex. If ſhe had not been diſtinguiſhed by her 
rank, her beauty would have attracted every eye. 
In the flower of her age, ſhe ftill preſerved all the 
brilliancy of youth: ſhe was tall, and had a moſt 
majeſtic deportment. With theſe perſonal qualities, 

| ſhe poſſeſſed others more effential—a great deal of 
underſtanding, with a firmneſs of mind rarely to be 
found even among men. She had gained the hearts 
| of all the people * a popular affability, unknown to 
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1742. her anceſtors. She had baniſhed that haughtineſs 
— and etiquette, which they had never relinquiſhed. 
The Archdutcheſs, her aunt, who governed the Low 
Countries, had never ſuffered any perſon at her ta- 
ble; while Maria Thereſa admitted to her's all the 
ladies, and all officers of merit. She gave regular 
audiences, where freedom of ſpeech was allowed; 
and if any petition was not granted, at leaſt the pe- 
titioners departed ſatisfied with her. This character 
of mildneſs and magnanimity, ſupported during a 
reign of forty years, may ſerve as an anſwer to thoſe 
who reproach her with the cruelties committed dur- 
ing this war by her troops, which were frequently an 
aſſemblage of undiſciplined, fierce, and ſanguinary 
nations, whom ſhe ſtood in need of, and at whoſe 
mercy even the Sovereign herſelf was obliged to be. 
It was undoubtedly the deep ſenſe of her misfortunes, 7 
that was the motive of her obſtinacy in refuſing to 
acknowledge, as Head of the Empire, a Prince 
elected according to all it's formalities, but who was 
the immediate author of all her calamities. If, in- : 
deed, any thing could excuſe, to the eyes of huma- 
nity, a revenge which ſpilt the blood of ſo many of 
her ſubjects, and of all the inhabitants of Europe, it 
would be the ſight of that dreadful diſtreſs to which 
ſhe had been reduced. 0 90 
Theſe times were now no more: the face of the 
Queen' s affairs was changed, not only in Germany, 
but in Italy alſo. The King of Sardinia, one of the 
claimants in the firſt inſtance, had laid his preten- 
ſions upon the Milaneſe—had expoſed his rights in 
a manifeſto—had put troops on foot to ſupport 
them—and had acceded to the treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and the Elector of Bavaria, in the hope 
. 
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of receiving reciprocal ſuccours, and of enriching 
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himſelf with the ſpoils of the unfortunate Maria 


Thereſa. But as ſoon as the Spaniards, whoſe views 


were ſimilar to his, had ſent ſome troops into the 


diſputed countries, he diſcovered the error of his po- 
litics : he readily conceived, that he ſhould not act 


for his own advantage, but that, after having ex- 


hauſted his powers for vngrateful allies, the Spa- 
niards would reap the benefit. All things conſi- 
dered, he would rather have ſeen the dutchy in the 
poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Auſtria, than in that of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, whoſe vicinity and aggran- 
dizement in Italy he dreaded. In imitation of the 
King of Pruſſia, paying no further regard to the 
faith of his engagements, than as they were uſeful to 


him, he fuddenly changed ſides, and concluded with 


the Queen of Hungary a convention, by which, with 
the exceptions of his rights and pretenſions, he joined 
himſelf with her againſt the common enemy. This 
was a treaty made between two enemies, dictated by 
urgent neceſſity, againſt a third. He accordingly 
Joined his troops to thoſe of the Queen, and ſeized 
Upon the dutchy of Modena. The Sovereign of 
this petty ſtate, married to a Princeſs of the blood 
of France, and ſecretly attached to Spain, affected a 
neutrality which he could not keep. A prey to the 
ſtrongeſt party, he loſt his principality, which was 
ruined; and, as an indemnity, he received the title 


of Generaliſſimo of his Catholic Majeſty. By his 


defection, the King of Sardinia, who, as we have ob- 
ſerved before, opens and ſhuts at pleaſure the gates 


of Italy on the ſide of the Alps, preſerved the Mi- 


laneſe to his rival, whom he wiſhed, according to his 


firſt plan, to have deprived of it. Further, he ren- 
dered 
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dered her an ineſtimable ſervice, in keeping forty 


1 thouſand French, and as many Spaniards, employed- 


37 May, 


in that country, who were conſuming themſelves in 
vain efforts, which they might have exerted in other 
parts to a much better purpoſe. 

The King of Spain had, begun his hoſtilities, by 


_ conveying into Italy, by ſea, a body of troops, which 


were advancing towards Ferrara, under the command 
of the Duke de Montemar, who, having acquired 
the. glorious ſurname of Bitonta in thoſe degions, 
qught to have been prompted to ſupport it. The 
moſt ſingular circumſtance is, that his troops, which 


were obliged to paſs over the territories of Tuſcany, 


had received the permiſſion of the Grand Duke, de- 
clared neuter in the cauſe of his wife. 

Don Philip, on his part, went into Italy by land, 
with more troops, and paſſed through France, This 
was all that could be obtained of the Cardinal; who, 
not having ſufficient firmneſs. to obſerve a perfect 
neutrality, was equally incapable of yigorous ex- 
ertions, which might have brought on a ſpeedy 
peace. This irruption, in fact, was not attended 
with any happy effect; and before the end of the 


campaign, after a few adyantages, Don Philip was 


obliged to retreat, and get back into Dauphiny. 
The affairs of his Catholic Majeſty were not more 
advanced in the heart of Italy, than on the frontiers. 
The King of the two Sicilies had been obliged to 
withdraw his troops; and, while others were forced 
to break the neutrality, this Prince was compelled to 
obſerve it—the ſon was not permitted to give ſuc- 
cours to his father. An Engliſh ſquadron preſented 
itſelf before the port of Naples: it was commanded 


by —_— Martin, This officer, belonging to a 


nation 


O F LEWIS XV. 


nation which affects to reſemble the Romans in every 
thing which frequently exhibits the ſame grandeur, 
the ſame injuſtice, and the ſame inſolence - threatened 
the King, that he would bombard his capital, unleſs 


he relinquiſhed the intereſts of Spain. In imitation. 


of Popilius, he allowed him only an hour to take his 
reſolution: the King was obliged to ſubmit. This 
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was, in fact, no more than a repriſal of the condutt - 


of France, reſpecting Hanover, Holland, and thoſe 
petty. Princes of Germapy, who are always dragged 
into the vortex of the greater Powers. The only 


difference was, that the condu& of England was 


more open and daring. In a word, it was ſtill the 
right of the ſtrongeſt, under the ſad oppreſſion of 
which mankind groan, from one end of the univerſe 
to the other ; and for which, if there be any conſo- 


lation, it is to ſee the oppreſſors become victims in 


their turn. 


The Duke de Montemar, weakened by the defec- 


tion of the King of Naples driven from one poſt to 
another, and preſſed by the Auſtrians -was conti: 
nually loſing ground: he would infallibly have fallen 
a ſacrifice, had it not been for the diverſion of Don 
Philip. His ill- fortune, which was the effect of the 
circumſtances, was imputed to him; and he became 
famous in this ſecond Italian war, only by his diſ- 
grace. He was ſucceeded by Count Gages ; who, 
having not had more ſucceſs, for want of ſufficient 
forces, juſtified his predeceſſor. 

Theſe were nothing more than the preludes to 
more conſiderable events. Amidſt the general con- 
fuſion prevailing in the affairs of Europe, it was no 


longer poſſible that they ſnould be ſettled without a 


violent criſis, which could only ariſe from the ſhock 
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of two preponderating Powers at that time—Powers, 
which, from being auxiliaries, were ſoon to become 
principals. France already ſhewed itſelf openly ; ſhe 
had laviſhed her treaſures, and the blood of her ſub- 


gets. England, acting more ſecretly, had as yet 


only ſupplied money, but had begun to ſpeak out; 
and her proceeding with regard to the King of Na- 
ples, announced a diſpoſition to ſupport that ſtep ſoon 
with all her forces. 

The Cardinal, to uſe his own expreſſion, drawn 
eway ſo far from his own meaſures, deſpaired of being 
able to revert to them. His health grew worlſe 
every day; and, though it was contrived, by a puerile 
adulation, to ſwell the news-papers with accounts of 
people who had arrived to one hundred years of age, 
moſt of them imaginary, and to diſtribute romantic. 
reports of wonderful elixirs to prolong life, yet he 
could not but perceive that he was mortal. He of- 
ten fell into dangerous languors, the forerunners of 
a total annihilation. His phyſicians having abſo- 
lutely forbidden him any application to buſineſs for 
ſome time, he took the leaſt part he could in the deli- 
berations of the Council, and paſſed moſt of his time 
at Ifly, a villa at two leagues diſtance from Paris; 


but he ſtill retained the ſhadow of authority. The 


Miniſters came every day to give him an account of 
matters, and to receive his orders. M. de Breteuil, 
Secretary of State for the war department, after hav- 
ing been engaged ſome hours one morning with his 
Eminence, fainted away on going out, ſo that he was 
thought to be dead. The Cardinal's people, fearing 
leſt this accident ſhould make too great an impreſ- 
ſion upon their maſter, afforded him no kind of aſ- 
ſiſtance; er got rid of him as faſt as FF could, 


put 
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put him into his coach, and he expired as he arrived 
at Paris. So refined an attention, or rather, ſo atro- 


cious a piece of inhumanity, which excited a general 
clamour, and coſt the Marquis de Breteuil his life, 
did not prolong for many days that of the Cardinal. 
He died on the 29th of January. He had ſuffered a 


long time, and with a great deal of firmneſs. He 


preſerved all his preſence of mind almoſt to his lateft 
breath. The King paid him two viſits during his 
illneſs, and was a witneſs of his end; he brought the 
Dauphin into his room, and, while the young Prince 


was kept at a diſtance from the dying man, the Car- 
dinal deſired he ſhould be brought near: It is good. 


for him, ſaid he, 10 be uſed to ſuch fights; a philoſo- 
phical expreſſion, but too inconſiſtent with the lan- 


guage of a Courtier, to have eſcaped him at an ear- 


lier period: it was a ſure indication, that he was no 
longer attached to this world. Theſe were the laſt 
words he ſpoke. It is ſaid, that in the courſe of his 
converſations with the King, while he was giving his 
Majeſty an account of the ſtate of the kingdom, and 
olf the conduct he thought it neceſſary to purſue in 
the preſent ſtate of Europe, he had inſpired him 
with an averfion for the Cardinal de Tencin, a man 
of good underſtanding, who appeared to have gained 
his eſteem and confidence—who was juſt entered 
into the Council—and whom he had even flattered 


with the hopes of ſucceeding him; a Prelate, be- 


fides, who in his principles was ſtrongly attached to 
the Moliniſts and the Jeſuits. This falſe dealing 


can only be attributed to the apprehenſion Fleuri 


had, that this Miniſter would too ſoon obliterate his 


memory. The apprehenſion, indeed, aroſe from his 
mode of thinking, which qualifies, and in ſome mea- 
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1749. ſure corrects, whatever may at firſt fight appear diſ- 


guſting and abominable in this ſelfiſh idea. He 
dreaded men of profound or active genius in great 


places: he feared the ſyſtematic turn of the former, 
and the reſtleſſneſs of the latter. He thought that 


affairs might be carried on as well without them, 
and that they often did more miſchief than good. 
"He conſidered the adminiſtration of the ſtate in the 
ſame light as the management of a family eftate ; 
and he had obſerved, in the intercourſe of life, that 
men of the firſt talents were not thoſe whoſe do- 
meſtic concerns were beſt regulated. Order, œco- 
nomy, mildneſs, patience, ſimplicity, and the ap- 
pearances of candour and faith, were, according to 
him, the true ſprings of government; and it was ra- 


ther a matter of indifference, what ſort of a man was 
Miniſter, provided he had not the defects oppoſed 
to theſe qualities. Perſons deſirous of controvert- 
ing this opinion, might have adduced the example 
of the Regent; but he would have anſwered them 
by his own; and his experience was more convincing 
to him, than any model that could be propofed. 


He would have obſerved, that Philip, with a greater 
"ſhare of philoſophy, and more extenſive views, was 
juſt the man adapted to the minority of Lewis XV. 


and Fleuri to the period after the Regency. At the 


death of Lewis XIV. when the authorixy, which had 
long been in the hands of one man, was going to 
be ſubdivided among different bodies, there was a 


neceſſity for a firm hand to tighten and keep toge- 


ther the ſeveral connections for a Chief, whbſc 
birth, courage, and talents were calculated to inſpire 
awe for an enterprizing and bold genius, capable 


of effecting ſome unexpected, ſpeedy, ſhort, and de- 


ciſive 


OF LRWIS XY. | 
eiſive revolutions ſuited to the deſperate ſituation of 
affairs. France was then in the ſtate of a ſick man, 
whoſe life is deſpaired of, given over by his phyſi- 
cians, and left to the perilous experiments of an em- 
piric. In 1726, it was, a healthy ſtrong man, hð Bad 
experienced ſome indiſpoſttion, and wanted nothing more 
than alittle regulation of diet. Such was the accurate 
compariſon drawn by the Cardinal himſelf, in anſwer 
| to a project of innovation in the finance. He thus 
gave a previous deſcription of the nature of his go- 
vernment, which, in every particular, bore the marks 
of his mild and tranquil diſpoſition. The political 
faults and errors of adminiſtration, which have been 
imputed to him, were ſtill the effects of the ſame 
principle. If he neglected the navy, it was in order 
to keep peace with England—if he was too free in 
the employment of letters de cachet, it was to keep 
peace in the church if he placed too much confi- 


dence in the Farmers General, and conſolidated that 


devouring body to the heart of the State, it was to 
prevent the troubles occaſioned by changes and ap- 


parent improvements. In a word, he never at- 
tempted to be great, but always ſtrove to be uſeful. 


His moderation attended him in all the periods 
of his life, at every age, and in all circumſtances; 
it directed even his paſſions, and, by an extraordi- 
nary ſingularity, became the cauſe of his greatneſs, 
Lewis XIV. had long refuſed him a biſhopric ; and 
he waited for it with reſignation. This modeſty 


\ pleaſed the King, who gave him the biſhopric of 
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Frejus, when he had given over all thoughts of ob- 


taining one. His Majeſty told him: I have made 
you wait rather long, becauſe you had too many friends 
IT: "who 
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1743. who ſolicited for you, and I choſe to have the ſatisfaction 
. that you ſhould be obliged to no one but myſelſ. : 


The ſame moderation induced him to reſign his 


biſhopric, as ſoon as he had hopes of reſiding at 


Court. His pretext for this was his health: this 


alſo prevented him from receiving the Archbiſhopric 
of Rheims, offered him by the Duke of Orleans. He 


anſwered Marſhal Villars, who was preſſing him to 
accept it, that it would be inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, he 
had ſtrength enough to govern ſo important a dio- 
ceſe, when his health had not permitted him to reſide 
at Frejus. The fact is, that, aſpiring to higher em- 
ployments, he did not chuſe to leave Verſailles. But 


his reſerved ambition did not hurry him into digni- 
ties; he inſinuated himſelf into them by dint of 
mildneſs and flexibility; he would have wiſhed, that 


his promotion had gone on in ſome ſort impereep- 


tibly. When he was appointed Preceptor to the 


young Dauphin, he wrote thus to Cardinal Quirini : 
& I have regretted more than once the ſolitude of 


c Frejus. At my arrival here I learned, that the 
e King was near his end, and that he had done 
< me the honour to appoint me Preceptor to 


« his great grandſon; if he had been able to at- 


„“ tend to me, I would have intreated him to have 
ec delivered me from a taſk which makes me tremble ; 
© hut after his death I was not liſtened to: this 


* intelligence has made me ill, and I cannot com- 
« fort myſelf for the loſs of my liberty.” The con- 


ſolation he was then endeavouring to prepare for 
| himſelf from afar, was to be inveſted with the Roman 


Purple. 


An equal and ſociable temper made the Abbe 
Fleuri one of the moſt amiable perſons at Court. 
When 


© F LEWIS Xs. 
When he came there, he was truly calculated to ſuc- 


ceed, and was himſelf ſenſible of it in the firſt in- 


ſtance. When he was obliged to remove to a 
diſtance from Court, the reſidence of Frejus diſ- 
Pleaſed him: he uſed to ſay in jeſt, that as ſoon as be 
had ſeen his wife, he grew diſguſted of his marriage; 
and his Eminence ſigned a letter, written in the ſame 
{tile of pleaſantry: Fleuri, by the indignation of Hea- 
ven, Biſhop of Frejus. 


The fair ſex was charmed with his agreeable per- 


fon and manners; and he gained the attachment 


of the men by his outward ſimplicity and ſeeming 


candour, for he was not always the ſame as he ap- 
peared to be. His hypocriſy, however, had nothing 
mean or odious in it. In other men, this vice is not 
only an habitual reſtraint of their diſpoſition, but 
alſo a laborious effort to aſſume a different charac- 
ter. In him, it was the natural addreſs of diſplay- 
ing his own only to a certain degree, in the neceſſary 
point of view, and in the moſt ſeducing and moſt 
favourable light. 

With this art of appearing always the fame, 
while he modelled himſelf in' a hundred different 
ways, he obtained every thing he wiſhed. In 1728, 
he enchanted the Congreſs ofs Soiſſons, merely by his 
preſence. Soon after, like another Neſtor, the honey 
diſtilled from his lips, and he gained over all the ſuf- 
frages. The Plenipotentiaries looked upon him as 
their father. Several Princes of the Empire, and 
even the Emperor Charles VI. himſelf, ſometimes 
gave him this title in their letters. At the time of 
the vacancy of the throne of Poland, an improper 
uſe was made of his reputation of being a pacific man. 
The Chancellor declared loudly, that any thing might 

Vol. II. I be 
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be attempted againſt Staniſlaus, and that the Cardi- 
nal would ſuffer it, He did not however ſuffer it, 


and, by giving way to events, terminated this war 


with much greater advantage than he expected. 
His death would have happened, before France had 


experienced any misfortune under his government, if, 


by flattering his pacific turn, he had not been drawn 


into the war of 1741, which, though begun with 
brilliancy, became afterwards unfortunate, and con— 
tinued fo to the end of his Career. One of -the 
_ greateſt calamities it occaſioned, was the tax of 
the tenth. T his tax had been levied for the firſt 


time in 1710, by Lewis XIV. that is to ſay, after 


ten years of a moſt diſaſtrous war, in which he had 
ſtruggled againſt all Europe, and after the ſevere 
_ winter of 1709, a calamity of which the annals of 
the monarchy do not record a ſimilar inſtance. The 
Sovereign himſelf, though ſo abſolute, exaſperated at 
this dreadful ſubſidy, exclaimed, when it was propoſed 
to him: I have no ſuch right *. This tax, renewed in 
1733, was withdrawn three years afterwards. Upon 
this occaſion, it had been reſorted to before the com- 
mencement of hoftilities T. The Cardinal foreſaw, 
without anxiety, that it would remain for ever. 

The war continuing to rage with greater violence, 
Inſtead of being terminated, was a circumſtance that 


would have diſturbed his tranquillity, hitherto unal- 


terable, had not old-age blunted his ſenſibility ; a 


» This expreſſion is quoted i in many works, We have taken it 


from the Avocat National. 
+ The declaration publiſhed on the 29th of Auguſt 1741, or- 
dered the levy of the tenth to begin from the 1 of Gender 


following. | 
5 | quality, | 
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quality, which indeed he never had poſſeſſed in any 
high degree. It was never carried to any exceſs, 
even with reſpect to the ſex. Voluptuous by incli- 
nation, he was temperate and reſtrained. by reafon ; 
fo that his moderation contributed to give him a 
long and fortunate life. He had arrived to the age 
of ninety years. without any infirmity—his under- 
ſtanding ſound, his head free ; ſtill ſuſceptible of 
enjoyments, and capable of buſineſs ; his heart de- 


cayed, but his ſtomach excellent. He always drank. 


his liquors in ice, even in the ſevereſt colds of the 
winter. 

The Cardinal's wit was lively al delicate ; his 
converſation eaſy, amuſing, and full of curious anec- 
dotes. His repartees were quick and brilliant; he 
_ rallied with nicety, and, which is very uncommon, 
without offending any one. He turned this 
quality to the ſatisfaction of others, by flattering 
them with ingenuity. He ſpoke and wrote equally 


well. Some of his latter notes are ſtill exiſting, 


which ſhew, that he preſerved to the end the ſame 
agreeableneſs of ſtyle. He was fond of literature; 
had a good ſhare of taſte, and a very ſound judg- 


ment. One ſtroke, that does him much honour, is, 


that, notwithſtanding the hypocrites who ſurrounded 
him, he ventured to approve the famous tragedy 
intitled Fanaticiſm *, and to anticipate the judgment 
of a great Pope. This tragedy was acted under his 


* This title having offended the Clay. the tragedy of Fana- 
ticiſm i is ſince known only by the name of Mahomet, Voltaire, 
in 1745, had the addreſs to obtain a brief of approbation from 
Pope Benedict XIV. Lewis XV. by the advice of Count d' Ar- 
genſon, ordered at length that this piece ſhould be acted, in 1751, 
and it has remained ever ſince invariably ſettled on the theatre. 


1 2 auſpices 
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auſpices a few months before his death. But unfor- 
tunately, he had not the courage to ſupport it to the 
end, againſt the clamours of that ſame fanaticiſm. 
Without forbidding, he adviſcd the author to with- 


draw it. It is evident, however, that Voltaire al- 


ways gave him credit for his good-will, which has 
procured him the advantage of being favourably 
treated by this writer, whenever he has been men- 
tioned by him. | 

With the diſpoſition to ceconomy which the Ca ar- 
dinal was known to have, and which generally in- 
creaſes with age, and degenerates too often into 
avarice, 'it might have been ſuppoſed that he would 
have left behind him a conſiderable fortune. On 
the contrary, he died without any eſtate ; having 
ſpent the little patrimony he had inherited from his 


family. His whole revenue, which was extinct with 


him, conſiſted of 60,000 livres“ accruing from his 
two eccleſiaſtical preferments, 20,000 livres F only 
which he got from his poſt in the Council, and 
15,000 livres 4 from the poſts; the direction of 
which he had. This did not amount in all to 
100,000 livres F per annum. It is not in the leaſt 
ſurpriſing, that a Prime Miniſter ſhould have ſpent 
the whole of this income ; at preſent we ſee a Firſt 
Clerk at Verſailles often running through as much. 
Voltaire aſſures us, that his furniture did not amount 
to two thouſand crowns ||; it is difficult to believe 


Two thouſand five hundred pounds, 
4 Near nine hundred pounds, 
I Six hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
$ About four thouſand pounds. 
[| Two hundred and fifty pounds. 


this, 
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this, for there is no mechanic whoſe goods are not 
of more. value. 

It muſt be acknowledged, this if he did not en- 
neh his family by his inheritance, he had taken very 
good care of them. He reſiſted long the vanity of 
raiſing them: at length he yielded to importunities, 
and provided for all his relations very magnificently. 
This was the moſt noble way of ſettling their for- 
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tune. He created one of his nephews Duke and 


Peer, Governor of Lorraine, and Gentleman of 
the bed- chamber. This laſt poſt was not obtained 
without difficulty. The other Gentlemen of the bed- 


chamber conſidered him as unworthy of this poſt, . 


which belonged only to perſons of the higheſt birth; 

the authority of the Sovereign was obliged to inter- 
fere on this accaſion, but ill it could not ſhield the 
new comer againſt all the diſagreeable things thrown 


in his way by the reſt, whenever an opportunity of- 


fered. 

The King, was perhaps the only man in the king- 
dom who regretted the Cardinal, except his ſervants, 
his relations, and his creatures. In the height of his 


gratitude, not ſatisfied with ordering an honour to 


be rendered to him in the firſt inſtance, which 1s re- 
ſerved for crowned heads, by having a ſolemn ſervice 
performed at Notre Dame here the firſt orator of 
the time, Neuville the Jeſuit, was appointed to pro- 
nounce his funeral oration—he- was alſo deſirous of 
tranſmitting theſe ſentiments to the remoteſt poſterity ; 
and ordained, that a mauſoleum ſhould be erected to 
this Miniſter in the church of St. Louis du Louvre. 
But this great ſenſibility afterwards grew cooler, 


ſo much that the monument would have remained 


vnſiniſhed in the artiſt's hands, if the Cardinal's 
I 3 faraily 


| __ 
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1743. family had not paid the expences, and deſired it to 
be continued, 


The people, who at the death of a Miniſter uſu- 
ally think themſelyes, and not without reaſon, freed 
from a calamity—but who do not conſider, that 
their ſorrow or joy ought to be regulated by ſubſe- 
quent events rejoiced at the death of the Cardinal 
before they knew his ſucceſſor. Little did they 
imagine, that the epocha of his adminiſtration, how- 
ever imperfect it may have been, would one day be 
conſidered by hiſtorians as a favour of Heaven, and 
as the golden age of France; that to this golden age, 
ending with him, and even before him, would ſucceed 


an age of ſilver, and that this laſt would ſoon be 
converted into an iron age. It is thus we ſubdivide 
the third period of the reign of Lewis XV. which 


we are going to enter upon, after we have taken a 
review of ſome unconnected facts, which the pre- 
ceding ſeries has obliged us to poſtpone to future 
diſcuſſion. It is particularly neceſſary to determine 
the ſtate in which he left the navy, this being the 
part of his adminiſtration moſt expoſed to cenſure. 

Although the French navy was not upon; that re- 
ſpectable footing which it ought to have been, yet 
the Cardinal, during his life, had not the regret of 
ſeeing it derogate from the idea always enter- 
tained, that with equal forces it would never be in- 
ferior to it's rival navy. Without endeavouring to 
account for this from the notion of ſuperior bravery, 
a chimera in which national preſumption 1s .apt to 


* 'Theſe are the terms uſed by the author of the H:forical Jour- 
aal of Lewis XV. Jurnamed the Bien aims, a ſervile adulator of that 
Monarch, who wrote in his time, with permiſſion and privilege, 
and before the diſaſtrous concluſion of his reign, 


indulge 
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indulge itſelf, there are three natural and very evi- 
dent cauſes which concur in producing the following 
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circumſtance—that between two veſſels of the ſame _ 


force, the equality is only apparent. The wood of 
the French ſhips is ſtronger, the balls of a larger 
| ſize, and the crew infinitely more numerous; advan- 
tages which are compenſated, perhaps, on the ſide of 
the Engliſh, by the ſuppleneſs with which the ſhip 
yields to the motions they mean to give it, by the 
greater facility of their manceuvres, and by their 
ſailors being more active and experienced, Hence 
ariſes the different mode of fighting between the two 
nations. The Engliſh having fewer men, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily avoid boarding the veſſel ; their buſineſs 1s 
to endeavour to conquer the ſhip rather than the 
crew, that is, to difable her. T hey ſhould always 


keep the advantage of the wind, in order that they 


may, by more rapid evolutions, fire a greater number 
of broadſides, and receive as few as poſſible, and in 
the leaſt dangerous ſituation. The French, on the 

contrary, having a greater number of hands to enable 
them to board, it is their advantage to attempt it, 
In default of this, they fire at the hulk, in order to 
kill or wound a greater number of men, by ſweeping 
the deck; or, by making holes, to let in the water, 
to weaken the crew, by obliging them to work 
the pumps; in a word, their poſition under the 
wind, leaves them at liberty to play off their chief 
battery, and by this heavy fire to occaſion greater 
damage. Theſe circumſtances have certainly expe- 


rienced ſome alterations, but we are ſpeaking of the 


navy at that time. 

The Duke de Penthievre, who had been appointed 
to the office of High Admiral of France from his 
Klier infancy, and who had "_ the duties of it 
g : I 4 ſince 
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. fince the death of his father, was but eighteen years 
of age, and therefore could not ſignalize himſelf, 
The two Vice Admirals were the Count of St. Maure 
and the Marquis of Antin. The firſt, who was very 
old, was ſcarce known but by a fault he had com- 
mitted, and by a Bon mot. Being commander of 
the ſhip called the Fougueux, of 74 guns, and con- 
ducting her from the port of Rochefort into the 
road, he ſplit her upon a rock, where ſhe ſtill re- 
mains. Upon ſeeing this, he ſaid coolly, that the 
ſhip would ſerve for a ſea mark *. The other 
Vice Admiral, the youngeſt ſon of the Counteſs of 
Toulouſe by a firſt marriage, had riſen to this dig- 
nity by the moſt ſignal favour, without having gone 
through the trials neceſſary in all profeſſions, 
and particularly in the navy; a very difficult 
employment, which requires a long and laborious 
apprenticeſhip, to which nothing can be ſubſtituted. 
Being promoted to a polt, the reward of the lon- 
geſt ſervices, at an age when he ought but juſt ta 
have come out of the firſt ſteps of the navy, he 
had endeavoured to ſupply, as much as he could, 
the want of practice, by theory. He was fond of 
navigation, and had made it his particular ſtudy ; 
he was exaſperated that it ſhould be neglected, and 
that his rank would not permit him to begin again 
from the loweſt ſituation, in order to form himſelf 
to it; he had carried his attention to the moſt mi- 
nute details, and had not neglected, when an oppor- 
tunity offered, to inform himſelf of the navy of 


This is a mark, ſometimes made by a floating tun, ſome- 
times by a maſt raiſed upon a bank, in ſome paſs or way made 
dangerous by rocks concealed under water, and which is placed 
there as a warning to ſhips to avoid it. 


other 
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other nations, and efpecially of the Engliſh. As he 
had never been in an engagement, it could not be 


determined whether he was brave; but he was too 
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highly born, to give any reaſon to ſuppoſe that hge 


would forget himſelf, in any occaſions where his per- 
ſon was to be expoſed, Theſe occaſions are more 
frequent and more unayoidable on ſea than on 
land. He ſeemed to be animated with a noble ar- 
dour, when it was decided that Spain ſhould be 
ſuccoured, and that the French flag ſhould be re- 
ſpected. He aſked for a command ſuitable to a 
Vice Admiral, and ſet out from Breſt with a naval 
armament of 22 ſhips of the line. This effort 
aſtoniſhed Great Britain ; which grew uneaſy at the 
deſtination of fuch forces. They joined themſelves 


to the Spaniards in America, and were of uſe in 


protecting their veſſels and their coaſts. The law 
of nations did not allow the Engliſh, who had not 
yet broken with France, and had ſtill an Ambaſ- 
ſador in the kingdom, to attack her flag. 
After a voyage of eight months, the Marquis 


of Antin re-entered Breſt, from whence he never. 


returned to Paris ; this gave riſe to a report that 

he had been killed by a General Officer, jealous of 
being commanded by ſo young a man. This anec- 
dote is not true; the fact is, that he was afflicted 
with a hydrocele, and attempted to cure him- 
ſelf ; the tumour was of a monſtrous ſize, ſo that 


his walking was impeded by it, and conſequently 
aukward; he injured himſelf in the attempt, the 


wound mortified, and he died a victim to falſe mo- 
deſty. A Nobleman, who began to ſhew himſelf 
to ſo much advantage, was regretted; and his 
death afflicted particularly the Princeſs his mo- 

| ther, 
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ther, who was tenderly attached to him. He left 


—— a widow, very rich, beautiful, and in the bloom of 


life, by whom. he had had no children: ſhe was 
afterwards married to Count Forcalquier, and her 
perſon has long been one oc the ornaments of the 
Court. | 
One event of the naval armament 4 the Marquis 
d'Antin, is worthy of being tranſmitted to the re- 
moteſt poſterity ; this is the conduct of the Mar- 
quis de Boulainvilliers, He commanded the Bour- 
hon of 74 guns; ſeveral leaks which had opened 
themſelves, had prevented this veſſel from keeping 
company. She had been left behind, and the ſquadron 
had loſt ſight of her. The Captain however had 
brought her up as high as Uſhant ; when he per- 
ceived the damage to be increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that all the pumps, and continual working at them, 
could not draw out as much water as was let in; 
and that his ſhip was incapable of ſteering, of be- 
ing refitted or hauled up in time. Confined .on 
board of her by an auſtere duty, he braved death, 
and thought of nothing but ſaving ſome ſubjects to 
his King. His fon was among the number he 
formed a pretence of ſending off for ſome ſuccours, 
which he knew well would arrive too late; he made 
them get into the long-boat, to the number of eleven 
officers, and as many ſeamen, who, half an hour 
afterwards, had the affliction to ſee this fond and 
, generous father, and all their comrades, ſwallowed 
up in the ſea with the Bourbon. A moſt dreadful 
ſight; the horror of which was perhaps but too 
ſenſibly alleviated by the ſatisfaction of exiſting at 

the ſame inſtant. 
This naval armament, without having been in 
any 
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| any action, ſupported at leaſt the honour of the 


French flag. Two other inferior ſquadrons did 
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more. The Engliſh, pretending to take the French January, 


for Spaniards, attacked, in the latitude of Saint Do- 

mingo, with ſix veſſels, the Chevalier d'Epinay, who 
had but four; and, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority 
in numbers, and in the ſtrength of their ſhips, were 


obliged to give way, to make apologies, and to 
impute their aggreſſion to a miſtake. They un- 


doubtedly owed their ſafety to the uſual modera- 
tion of thè Cardinal, who, flattering himſelf that 
he ſhould not be obliged to come to an open rup- 
tyre with England, had ordered the greateſt cir- 
cumſpection to be uſed in the inſtructions given 
to the French Commandant. 

Another time, the ſhip called the Boreas, com- 
manded by the Chevalier de Caylus, the Aiguillon, 
by Count Pardaillan, and the Flora frigate, were aſ- 
ſaulted by four men of war and a frigate, belonging 
to his Britannic Majeſty, at the entrance of the 
Straits of Gibraltar; and though they were five to 
three, they could not penetrate the French ſquadron, 
and withdrew after an engagement of three hours, 


notwithſtanding Count Pardaillan was killed at the 


firſt broadſide. The Engliſh thus tried their ſtrength 
againſt the French, without declaring themſelves 
enemies: they began already to adopt that policy, 
more uſeful than glorious, of attacking them only 
with advantage, and of beginning- the war with 
a conſtant certainty of ſucceſs, 


The death of Samuel Bernard, an old man li 
of the ſame age as his Eminence, which happened 


a little before his own, and could not be concealed 
from him, was an event that ſtruck the Cardinal 
| | | in 
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1743. in a ſingular manner. This Jew, deſcended froma 


nation proſcribed in France, and which is excluded 
from her ſeveral corporations, had riſen to the 
higheſt degree of conſideration that riches can pro- 
cure. One of his three children he had ſeen creat- 
ed Preſident of the Parliament, another, Maſter of 


the Court of Requeſts, and his daughter married 


to M. Molé, ſince choſen Firſt Preſident. He was 
Banker to the Court, who had loaded him with 
their iniquities, in making him become a bankrupt 


for them. He thus indicated too plainly, to men 


of the fame ſtamp, the road to fortune by that of 
infamy. This only ſerved to increaſe his opulence, 
for he left behind him 33 millions “ of property. 
He deſerves commendation however in theſe par- 
ticulars, that he would not abandon the God of his 
fathers, in order to become capable of honours 
which his money might have purchaſed; and that he 
often employed his riches in doing good actions 
and aſſiſting the unfortunate. Beſides, he ſhewed 
upon ſome occaſions a nobleneſs and firmneſs of 
foul, which ſeemed to render him ſuperior to all 
thoſe great men who meanly paid their court ta 
him. At the time of the diſgrace of M. Chauvelin, 
Keeper of the Seals, the Cardinal—ſo much the 
more exaſperated againſt this Miniſter, who had 
endeavoured to ſupplant him, as he had the more 
intimately intruſted him with his confidence—ſtrove 
to find out proofs ſufficient to deſtroy him. He 
ſent Hérault, the Lieutenant of Police, to Samuel 
Bernard's, to queſtion him, by way of regiſtering 
his anſwer, concerning certain funds tranſmitted 


into foreign parts, or which had paſſed through his 


* One million three hundred and feventy-five thouſand pounds, 


; hands, 
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hands. But the Banker, having aſked him with dig- | 


nity to produce his powers for ſuch a commiſſion, 
refuſed to have any further conference upon the 
ſubject; ſo that the Magiſtrate withdrew without 
being able to get any information from him. 

A ſpirit of moderation and order, ſimilar to that 
of the Cardinal, had conciliated his Eminence to 
him, and, like that Miniſter, he had reaped the 
fruits of it, in a long life and ſound health. In the 
midſt of his luxury, which however does not come 
near to that of our modern financiers, he had a 
kind of modeſty which rendered it tolerable, and 
prevented the maſter from becoming odious, His 
houſe, in the Place des Vickoires, is ſtill to be ſeen, 
which the loweſt Farmer General would refuſe at 
this day, and which had not even a court-yard. 
He had ſeveral ſingularities, which have been hand- 
ed down to us, and ſome of which were attached 
to his ſituation, From the time he roſe, to the 
hour of his going to bed, he obliged one of his 
coachmen to keep his horſes always ready. harneſſed 
to his carriage ;—his porter was to be inceſſantly 
upon the watch, and to attend to the leaſt noiſe, 
that he might open the gates before his maſter 
came to them, and that his coach might drive in 
quickly without knocking ;—at his return from bu- 
fineſs, the ſoup was to be brought upon table to a 
minute: he then fat down, and his gueſts took 
their places about him. 

Samuel Bernard was very fond of playing at Bre- 
lan“; he always played at ſweep-ſtakes, and was 
ſurprized that any body ſhould take him up. One 
night, when a certain perſon had won a conſider- 
* A particular game of cards; | 
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able ſum of him, he was ſo exaſperated, that he 
would neither defer paying him to the morning, 
nor give his adverſary leiſure to ſettle the mode of 
carrying away ſo much property: he ordered the 
ſacks, containing the amount of his debt, to be 
carried down to him at the gate, and left him 
there alone, very much embarraſſed, and expoſed 
to have his throat cut by the firſt paſſenger whoſe 
cupidity might be excited at the view of n 
riches. | 

He was ſuperſtitious, as the people of 175 nation 
are, and had a black hen, to whom he thought his 
deſtiny was attached: he had the greateſt care 
taken of her, and the loſs of this fowl was in fack 
the period of his own exiſtence, in January 1739. 

The greateſt part of the 33 millions * he left 
behind him, were already conſumed ten years after 
his death; and of his two grandſons, who bore his 
name, one deſerved the gallows for an atrocious and 
puniſhable a& of cruelty, and the other diſgraced 
himſelf by being accuſed of a baſe and fraudulent 
commerce. 

With a life prolonged to ſuch a period as the 
Cardinal's was, a man generally ſurvives his family, 
his friends, and his creatures; he had ſeen one of 
theſe laſt fall in the Miniſtry, in the perſon of 
M. d'Angervilliers, whom, at the death of M. le 
Blanc, he had promoted from the poſt of Intendant 
of Paris, to the war department, in 1728. He was 
a man whoſe capacity was not equal to his place; 
he only fulfilled the duties of it by the aſſiſtance 
of Jome perſons of 2 talents whom he 


* One million three hundred and e thouſand pounds. 
had 
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had under him, of whoſe knowledge and labours 
he reaped all the honour. He was a hard man, but 
yet had not ſufficient firmneſs to keep the Gene- 
rals in order, of which there were ſome fatal in- 
ſtances in the war of 1733. This hardneſs of tem- 
per vented itſelf only upon the ſubalterns, whom he 
did not properly ſupport: and indeed he was not 
liked by them: he had been expoſed to ſeveral 

cabals, eſpecially from the Houſe of Conde, againſt 

which he had always kept firm, through the ſup- 
port of his protector. He was worn out, leſs with 


fatigue and age, though pretty far advanced in 


years, than with immoderate libidinouſneſs. He was 
ſucceeded by a man, deſtined leſs, as it ſhould ſeem, 
to fill a department, than to fill up a vacancy at 
intervals, M. de Breteuil, the perſon here alluded 
to, had held the war department in 1723, at the 
time of M. le Blanc's diſgrace. When the exile 
was recalled, in 1726, a reward of a penſion of 
10,000 livres | was given to the former; who, at 
the death of his predeceſſor, had the mortification to 
fee M. d'Angervilliers put over his head, whoſe poſt 
he at length obtained in 1740. 

M. de Breteuil had not in fact be capacity ne- 
ceſſary to fill the war department, eſpecially in the 
troubleſome times that came on from the beginning 


of his promotion. Under Cardinal Dubois, the cre- 


dit of the women had advanced him from the In- 
tendancy of Limoges to the Miniſtry; and a motive 
of falſe delicacy had determined Cardinal Fleuri in 
ſome ſort to repair the injuſtice, which M. de 
Breteuil pretended. to have been done to him, in 


1 Upwards of four hundred pounds. 
not 
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not appointing him to ſucceed immediately M. le 
Blanc. The conjuncture of an approaching war, 
had even. decided his admiſſion into the Council 
of State. He might have acquired credit in his 


poſt in time of peace; his heart was good, his 


manners nable, and he took the greateſt pleaſure 
poſſible in being ſerviceable. With ſuch qualities, he 
would have been beloved by the troops ; but the 


cruel and diſaftrous campaign of Bohemia, made 
him loſe all their affection. They imputed their 


calamities to him, and he died very opportunely, to 
eſcape the mortification of ſeeing himſelf ſacrificed 


to the clamours that were riſing againſt him on all 
Hides. The Cardinal would have been the more 
diſpoſed to do this, as he had very little conſidera- 


tion for him, and only kept him upon ſufferance. 


He did not regret him in the leaſt, and his ſucceſ- 


for, of whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak, was too well 


calculated to make him be forgotten, even had his 


merit been greater. 

The adulators of the Cardinal; eagerly laid hold 
of the oppportunity of the arrival at Paris of Zaid- 
Effendi, Ambaſſador from the Porte to Lewis XV. 


to flatter his vanity, already raiſed at that inſtant, 


by the news of the firſt ſucceſſes of his Majeſty's 
arms. They did not fail to compare this event 


with the arrival of the Queen of Sheba at Jeruſa- 
lem, to admire more nearly the wiſdom of Solomon. 
The infancy of the King had been amuſed, twenty 


years before, with a ſimilar ſpectacle; upon this oc- 


ceaſion, it ſerved to enliven the old-age of his Emi- 


nence; two periods of life which reſemble each 
other very much. This was a piece of gallantry 
contrived for him by M. de Villeneuve, the French 
Ambaſſador 
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Ambaſſador at the Porte, and it was the leaſt 243. 


mark of gratitude he could ſhew, for- his having 
promoted him from the poſt of Lieutenant General 


of the Seneſchalſy of Marſeilles, to this dignity. 


Fools, who are not. acquainted with Court intrigues, 
who know not that the moſt feeble ſprings, often 
produce the moſt important movements, could, not 
be perſuaded, but that this vain and pompous ap- 
paratus, covered only a pretence for negotiations 
on the contrary, it furniſhed meerly an opportunity 
for a treaty of commerce. The Ottoman Nobleman 
entertained: a very numerous houſehold, worthy of 
Aſiatic pomp. He made his entrance with a great 
deal of eclat. Marſhal Noailles, brother to the 


Counteſs of "Toulouſe, was / commiſſioned to attend 


him. The Ambaſſador was a man beyond the mid- 
dle of life, of moderate ſtature, and a reſpectable 
countenance. His deportment was grave, his eye 
lively and ſenſible. To a fund of vit uncommon 
among perſons of his nation, he added rather an 
extenſive ſhare of knowledge; his diſpoſition was 
ſociable, and his politeneſs eaſy ; he was a man calcu- 
lated. to be pleaſed with France, and his attachment 
to the country increaſed in propomtion t to the; kno 
ben heacquired of-iti;* bi 

Though the cold was very a upon 15 hoy 
of the ceremony, yet an immenſe crowd of people, 


excited by that curioſity, which is the firſt of 
men's wants, braved the inclemency of the ſea- 


ſon. The multitude of ſlaves, which compoſed the 
"ed: of the Ambaſſador, were dreſſed after the 
manner of their nation, that is to ſay, were in a 
great meaſure naked, and, notwithſtanding the dif- 
ference of climates, they were compelled ro ſupport 
Yor. II. | K the 
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1743: the injuries of the air for ſeveral hours. The 
— ſpeators bore them likewiſe, almoſt without being 


* 
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ſenſible of them, eſpecially the women, infinitely 
delighted with the ſight of theſe fierce Muſſulmen, 
ſo renowned for their proweſs. The matter did 
not end here, for the reſidence of theſe people in 
the capital, furniſned occaſion for many adventures 
of gallantry, beginning with the Ambaſſador him 
ſelf. But he being circumſpect and ſecret, his in- 
trigues made no great noiſe ; ſome of the chief per- 
ſons of his ſuite, on the contrary, had ſome adven- 
tures, which cauſed ſo much ſcandal, chat and Was 
Ng to keep them in awe. | 

It is the cuſtom in France, to detkay chein ex. 
penees of the Turkiſh Ambaſſadors. - Zaid-Effendi 
deſired that he might regulate his own expences, 
and that the money deſtined for each day ſhould be 
Temitted to him for this purpoſe. From this cir- 
cumſtance, he was taxed with being inclined to 
turn ſomething to his own profit, and not without 
reaſon, for he was far from being generous. He met 
with every thing that was agreeable at Paris: the 
people uſed to flock to ſee him eat, as they did 
"the King. It was obſerved, that he was a philoſo- 
phic Muſſulman, that is, that he did not enſlave 
"himfelf to the letter of his religion; that he was not 


attached to the trifling cuſtoms of it; but "drank 
good wine like a good Chriſtian, His people imi- 
tated his example, and were more than once con- 
cerned in riots in the taverns. After having reſided 
more than a year in the capital, he quitted it with 
regret. The King loaded him with preſents for the 
n Emperor his maſter, richer than thoſe he Rad 
| „ though they were elegant. He alſo re- 


celved 
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dei ved ſome for himſelf, and for his train, propor- 1743. 


tioned to the magnificence of ſo great a Monarch. 
aid Effendi, during his reſidence at Paris, had 
an opportunity of ſeeing one of thoſe ſpectacles, 
which human nature preſents us with in all parts of 
the world, but ſeldom with a degree of pomp calcu- 
lated to attract the notice of ſuch a ſtranger. The 
Queen Dowager of Spain died at Luxembourg, 
Where -ſhe was retired ; an unfortunate Princeſs, 
who having aſcended the throne at fifteen years of 
age, had been obliged to quit it in leſs than a year, 
and, preſerving nothing more than the tedious eti- 
quette of ſovereignty, expiated in weariſome retire- 
ment the ambition of her illuſtrious father. She 
lived in that palace which had formerly been the ſcene 
of the grandeur, feſtivals, and pleaſures, of the 
Dutcheſs of Berri, her ſiſter, where ſhe was, at the ſame 
time, a witneſs of the pangs, of the remorſe, and of the 
premature end, which had followed the tranſitory 
happineſs. and criminal debaucheries of that lady. 
This laſt recollection, more ſuitable to the character 
of the Queen, had had a ſtriking effect upon her, 
and had led her to an exceſs of devotion, not leſs 
contrary to happineſs, nor leſs capable of embitter- 

ing life, and haſtening the period of it. 8 
If chis turn appeared fingular in the daughter of 
the Regent, it ſeemed much more extraordinary in 
is ſon, who, about this time, acquired the title of 
devotee. Some diſguſt he had met with, had made 
him retire from the Council, though he was Preſident 
of it, His advice was never attended to: he fore- 
law that this contempt would only increaſe, and 
. WI it beſt to prevent his becoming an abſolute 
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©3743: eypher ; a circumſtance which he conſidered as un- 


avoidable, under a reign, where the women were 


going to have the ſole government. He would leave 
no room for the nation to think that he was in any 
way concerned in the miſchiefs of that ſcandalous 
adminiſtration, and, to clear himſelf from ſuch an 
imputation in the eyes of the public, he openly re- 


nounced every buſineſs of the State. In fact, Ma- 
dame de Mailly had juſt loſt the title of favourite, 
and been diſgraced. She had been ſupplanted by one 


of her ſiſters, not leſs enterprizing than Madame de 
Vintimille. This ambitious and libidinous woman, 
availed herſelf of the fortunate ſituation ſhe was in, 
to give as much as poſſible a looſe to the two paſſions 
which conſumed her. She became the ſoul of all 
the intrigues that followed the Cardinal's death, and 
was the prime mover of all the ſubſequent events. 


The new miſtreſs was the Marchioneſs de la Tour- 
nelle, of that ſame houſe of Neſle, the Ladies of 


which, without any patrimony, ſeemed deſtined to 


partake the King's bed. This was at leaſt the fourth 
of the family who had enjoyed that honour; and 
Lewis XV. who felt a particular attraction to this 
family, would willingly have had them all. One of 


them only reſiſted him, and this was owen to the 


firmneſs of the Marquis de Flavacour, her huſband, 


who threatened that he would have recourſe to the 


' moſt violent means to waſh away with her blood the 
ſtain of ſuch an injury. She was a beauty of an in- 
genuous and tender caſt, which occaſioned the Cour- 
tiers, who turn every thing into ridicule, to call her 
the Chicken, Her conduct was anſwerable to her 
figure, and. furniſhed no kind of pretence for ſcan- 
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dal. Madame de Mailly, though ſhe was WY 1743. 
by experience of the danger of introducing her ſiſters 
to the King, yet ſhe wanted them to aſſiſt her in the 
troubleſome employment of entertaining his Majeſty, 
the moſt amiable and leaſt amuſed man in the king- 
dom. Beſides, although Madame de Vintimille had 
been guilty of atrocious perfidy towards her, yet ſhe 
had lately met with better treatment from the 
Dutcheſs of Lauraguais, the youngeſt of the family. 
According to the report of the confidants of the 
ſecret pleaſures of the King, in a refinement of de- 
bauchery, which luxury ſometimes inſpires to private 
individuals, Lewis XV. would have. wiſhed to ex- 
perience at once the contraſt between their perſons 
and their minds. Madame de Mailly's perſon has 
already been deſcribed. The Dutcheſs was very tall, 
large, and ill made, but of an inviting plumpneſs. As 
for the reſt, her figure was ordinary; ſhe was fat and 
merry, but poſſeſſed neither accompliſhments nor 
wit to render her agreeable in ſociety ; ſo that although 
the contraſt between her perſon and that of her ſiſter, 
who was thin and ſcraggy, might engage his Ma- 
jeſty for ſome time, yet the former uſed to recover 
her privileges, and the Monarch was even ſoon dif- 
ouſted of gratifications that were merely ſenſual. 

It was not the ſame with the Marchioneſs de 1a 
Tournelle, whoſe complexion was dazzlingly fair, 
her face pretty, her ſhape elegant, and her deport- 
ment noble, Her pie: rcing eye ſtruck the Prince, 
and her ſpirit of intrigue ſecured her conqueſt. 
Though ſhe had not been much talked of fince her 
widowhood, yet, as ſoon as ſhe was at Court, ſhe was 
not without hopes of being taken notice of. She 
was à woman capable of turning her charms to bet- 
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ter advantage than her ſiſters, and of profiting by 


their miſtakes. Beſides, ſhe was guided by the 


Duke of Richelieu, who was reported to have par- 


taken of her favours, and who, being cloyed with the 
poſſeſſion of her, was not ſorry to find this occaſion 
of getting rid of her, and of making, as much from- 
motives of diſguſt, as of gratitude, the King pay for 
his pleaſures : he alſo began to be ruled by am- 


bition, and was one of thoſe perſons who flattered 


themſelves with being able, after the Cardinal, to 


govern the King. But, not being fufficiently rooted 
in favour to remove his competitors, without aſſiſt- 


ance, he was ſenſible that he ſtood in need of the 
influence of the favourite. Madame de Mailly's 
diſpoſition was not analogous to his own, and that 
of the Marchioneſs de la Tournelle was infinitely 
more ſuitable to him. He therefore directed all 


her counſels, and guided all her proceedings. As 


ſoon as ſhe had captivated the Monarch, ſhe. grew 
inexorable, to increafe his impatience, till ſhe had 


made her bargain, and obtained all the terms ſhe 


required. The firſt was, that Madame de Mailly 
ſhould be publicly diſmiſſed. The ſecond, that her 
title of Marchioneſs of la Tournelle, ſhould be 
changed to that of Dutcheſs of Chateau-Roux, with 
the honours and diſtinctions annexed to that dignity. 
The third was, that ſhe ſhould have appointments 
ſuitable to her rank, and that ſhe ſhould be put in 


poſſeſſion of a fortune, capable of placing her above 


any reverſe. Under Lewis XIV. there had been but 
one ſingle inſtance of ſimilar favours. Lewis XV. 
was ſo deeply in love, that he granted every thing; 
and the influence of the new miſtreſs became ſo great, 
that it was imagined ſhe would acquire an abſolute 
| authority 


— 
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ſpecies of gallantry which he did not contrive in her 


favour. It was for her, that the artiſts exhauſted 


their ſkill afreſh, in ingenious. inventions for thoſe 
charming receſſes, the aſylum of the pleaſures of this 
fortunate pair. It was for her, that machines were 
invented, calculated to convey her from one place 


to another, at thoſe times, and in thoſe ſituations, 
which her lover 3 required the greateſt 10 


tentions. 
Madame de Mailly was ſeized with ;nexpreſible 


grief at the news of her diſgrace. This ſtroke was 
the more dreadful to her, as hos attachment had been 
ſincere. Religion afforded / her the only comfort. 
At that time Father Renaud, of the Oratory, was ce- 
lebrated for his preaching. In the void ſhe felt for the 
| loſs of her lover, ſhe was endeavouring to become a 
devotee; ſhe went to hear this orator, who had a 


fine countenance, an inchanting tone of voice, and an 


eloquence at once ſtrong and perſuaſive. Theſe 
talents muſt, of neceſſity, have made him agreeable 
ta her, and ſhe deſired to converſe with him. He- 


- poured the comforts of grace into her afflicted heart, 


church with aſſiduity, in a plain habit, and diſtin- 
 guiſhed only from other women by her ſuperior at- 


and his zeal-awakened repentance in her. Frequent 


conferences with a director of ſo perſuaſive a turn, 
reſtored tranquillity to the ſoul of this Court Mag- 


dalen; they inſtructed her in her duties: this lady, 
who was formerly ſeen ſo magnificently dreſſed, who 


vas immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, and engaged in a 


perpetual round of pleaſure, now frequented the 


tention, by her modeſty, and her tears, as well as by 


the mildneſs with which ſhe ſometimes endured 'the 


K 4 hooting 


* 
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2743: hooting and affronts of an inſolent rabble, who: con- 


ſidered her as the author of the public calamities “. 
In a word, ſhe was more admired and reſpected in 
her ſtate of humiliation, by perſons who know how 


to appreciate matters properly, than ſhe had ever 


been in the utmoſt ſplendour of her favour. 
There was one circumſtance that did infinite 
honour to the Counteſs of Toulouſe; who, in ſome 


meaſure, had introduced Madame de Mailly at Court, 


which was, that during her exile, ſhe remained con- 


ſtantly a friend to her; that ſhe received her in her 


houſe at this period, and kept her in her palace 


during more than a year. She thus challenged with 
| haughtineſs the anger of the King; but ſhe- had ſo 
great an aſcendant over him, that he dared not to 
diſgrace this Princeſs ; and the ſame weakneſs that 


had induced the Monarch to conſent. to this cruel 
diſmiſſion of his miſtreſs, prevented him from ſhew- 
ing his diſſatisfaction to the Counteſs, on account of 


the reſentment he felt for her behaviour towards the 


diſgraced favourite; which was an indirect, though ; 


| palpable cenſure of his own conduct. 


It was not till afterwardsthat Lewis XV. eke. 


to Madame de Mailly an income of about 40,000 
livres }, gave her an hotel in the Rue St. Thomas du 


en, and ordered that her debts, which ed | 


* Qne day the Counteſs of Mailly coming in to hoes. F ather 


Renaud, whom ſhe afliduouſly followed, after that preacher had got 
into the pulpit, and had begun his diſcourſe, it occaſioned ſome | 


little diſturbance to lead her to the churchwardens pew, where ſhe | 


ſat; upon which, an ill-tempered man cried out — Here's a great 
. Gealof fuſs for a whore ! 
de Mailly, pray 10 God fer ber. 


Since you know ber, anſwered Madame 


+ Upwards of one thouſand lux hundred pounds. | 
;- } 0 
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to about 765, oo0 livres *, ſhould be paid; a ſum 1743. 


which, however conſiderable to the State, that ought 
not to be put to ſuch an expence, will appear very 
moderate, when we conſider that ſhe had not made 


any advantage of her greatneſs; and that, during that 
period, her income was not more than about 25, - 


livres , which were not nearly adequate to the ex- 


pence ſhe was obliged to make at Court. The pay: 


ment of the 765, ooo livres was ſecured upon the re- 


venues of the farms; but, notwithſtanding the King's 


orders, thoſe who were commiſſioned to diſtribute 
the funds, not ſatisfied with making the creditors 
wait, defrauded them at laſt of the: greateſt yu 1 
their money. | 

In loſing the hood graces of het King, het ont 
rite loſt alſo thoſe of her miſtreſs, or ſeemed at leaſt 
to loſe them; for her poſt of Lady of the bed-cham- 


ber to the Queen was taken from her; that is to ſay, 


ſhe was removed from her Majeſty, at the time when 


the was becoming more worthy of approaching her, 


by her repentance, by the regularity, of her manners, 


and by an exemplary piety, perfectly ſuitable to her 


Sovereign's inclinations and mode of living. The 
Marchioneſs of la Tournelle, on the contrary, ſuc- 
ceeded her ſiſter, from that infamous cuſtom, intro- 
duced under Lewis XV. for the greater convenience 


of ſettling in this manner the objects of his attach- 


ment at Court, and thus to increaſe. public ſcandal, 
under the pretence of avoiding it. Could any thing 
in fact be more abominable, than to compel his auguſt 
conſort, to have continually near her perſon, and 


Near thirty-two thouſand pounds. | 
+ About one thouſand pounds ſterling. 


[ 


under 
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1743. under her eye, the object of her contempt” and in- 


dignation, and to become, in- ſome ſort, the protector 
of her huſband's licentiouſneſs, and the pts | 
his irregularities ? a 
The important revolution, of which we 0 juſt 
given the detail, made the Courtiers, the nation, and 
all Europe, more attentive to what was going to 
paſs, when the King became his own maſter, by the 
death of the Cardinal. The very next day he dif- 
poſed of his Eminence's employments. He gave the 


poſt of Grand Almoner to the Queen, to M. de Ta- 
vannes; that of Firſt Almoner, which M. de Ta- 


vannes had, to the Abbe Fleuri, grand nephew to the 
Cardinal; the department, and the liſt of Benefices, 
to the former Biſhop of Mirepoix, the Davphin's 
Preceptor ; and the Superintendance of the Poſts, to 
M. Amelot, Secretary of State for foreign affairs. 
As for the reſt, he declared that he would have no 
Prime Miniſter; that he would govern by himſelf, 
and reſerve to himſelf alone, the adminiſtration of his 


kingdom, This intelligence produced' a general 


Joy, for it was the object of the wiſhes of the French. 
The people uſually murmur againſt the power of 
a meer ſubject; they reſiſt a precarious, and bor- 
rowed authority ; and obey, without reluctance, the 


natural and legitimate power. We may recolleR, that 


at the death of Mazarin, Lewis XIV. had begun the 
courſe of his reign, which was ſo glorious, till he 
grew tired of holding the reins of government, and 
reſigned them into the hands of a woman. But the 
circumſtances, and eſpecially the character of the two 


Princes, were very different. One of them was only 


twenty- two years of age, and was already animated with 
that thirſt of glory, which attended him during life 
he 
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he had been conſulting his ſtrength for ſome time paſt, 1243. 


and ſecretly trying his talents for government: in a 


word, he had been deſirous of obtaining information, 


and his impatient energy would have urged him to 
haſten this inſtant, if it had not preſented irfelf. The 
other, was already arrived to the age of thirty-three 


paſſion; the ſplendour of the throne was embarraſſing 
to him ; he loved nothing but obſcurity, and quiet : a 
long habit of inaction, had rendered him unfit-for 
buſineſs, and his inert diſpoſition, far from inducing 


him to break his chains, would rather have prompted 


him to reſume others. His firſt act of ſovereignty, 
was in reality an act of ſervitude ; he was urged to 
it by Madame de la Tournelle, This new Agnes 
Sorel, gave him to underſtand, that it was time he 


ſhould become maſter, and have at leaſt the appear- 


ance of reigning. It was ſhe, who forcing him 
away from the effeminacy of his palace, made him 
put himſelf at the head of his army in Flanders: it 
was ſhe, who, making him go through his kingdom, 
from one frontier to another, carried him into Alſace, 
to ſtop the progreſs of the enemy: it was ſhe, who, 
at the very moment when they were expelling her 
from the King's preſence, procured him at length 
the ſurname of Bien-aime *, granted undoubtedly too 
ſoon, and which it had been better for-his memory, 
that he had never borne. It cannot be foreſeen to 
what a height ſhe would have raiſed the ſoul of her 


Royal Slave, if, at the time that ſhe reſumed her 


empire for a moment, ſhe had not ſoon drawn the 
glory of it after her into the grave. 

Although Lewis XV. in his firſt enthuſiaſm, after 
having ſettled the hours for his Miniſters to do bu- 
* Wel- beloved. 


ſineſs 


years; he was not under the influence of any ſtrong 
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ſineſs with him, gave himſelf up entirely to the care 


of the State, thoſe who knew him well were convinced 
that this would not laſt long, and that in a ſhort % 
time he would chooſe ſome one from among them, 
upon whom he would caſt a burden too heavy for 
him. They were even greatly apprehenſive. for a 
while that M. de Chauvelin would return. This 


exile, being ſenſible that the preſent opportunity was 
the only one that could be favourable to his hopes, 
tried a laſt effort, to the hazard of which he put all 

his future fortunes. He compiled a large memorial, 


in which he went through *every part of the late 


Prime Miniſter's adminiſtration, criticiſed it from 


beginning to end, and cenſured it without reſerve. 
He had {till ſome powerful friends at Court, and 
contrived the means of getting his memorial put 
ſpeedily into the hands of his Majeſty, who, far from 
approving, was incenſed at it, and intimated a deſire 
that no one ſhould mention M. de Chauvelin to him 
again. It is ſuppoſed that his work, which was full 
of fire, truth, and genius, would perhaps have ſuc- 
ceeded at a later period, if, inſtead of inſulting the 
ſtill recent aſhes of the Cardinal, whom his maſter 
had juſt honoured with flattering and diſtinguiſhed | 
marks of regret, he had waited till the eyes of the 


Monarch had been previouſly opened by others. The 
eagerneſs. of his friends to ſerve him, ' fruſtrated all 


their meaſures, and excluded him for ever; eſpe- 

cially as he ſoon after loſt the Dutcheſs of ener 

his protectreſs, and the ſoul of his part. 
This habitual reſpect of the Pupil for his Tutor, 


was alſo prejudicial to Cardinal Tencin, who could 
not eraſe from his Majeſty's memory the unfavourable 
impreſſions he had ophceived of him. After having 


continued 
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continued ſtill for a few years in the Council, he per- 1743. 
ceived that the influence of men of his profeſſion vas 
over, and withdrew into his dioceſe, to act the part 
of a devotee, the only one ſuitable to his age, . fi. 
tuation, and the circumſtances. 

There were ſeveral other cats indiested AY 
the public, becauſe they had the honour to approach | 
his Majeſty ; but ſome of whom either did not ima- 
gine they ſhould acquire any B bers ove: of = 
W or dreaded it. 5 f 

The four Secretaries of State of that time were 
M. Amelor, the Count of Maurepas, the Count of 
Saint-Florentin, and the Count d' Argenſon. The 

flirſt of theſe had juſt obtained the: Superintendance of 
the Poſts, which was given him leſs as a favour, than 
as a place annexed in it's nature to the department 
of foreign affairs. With the Cardinal he had loft 
every Advantage and, being unable to ſupport him- 
ſelf by his own perſonal merit, far from entertaining 
any hopes of promotion, he could not but expect an 
approaching diſgrace. The ſecond, who was the 
King's friend, and admitted to all his parties of plea- 
ture, delighted the Sovereign with his bons mots, and 
-his ſallies *6f wit. He conducted his department, 
for which he had formed himſelf from his earlieſt 
youth, admirably well ; but although he was the 
oldeſt member in the Council, he did not pretend to 
govern the King. Having been at all times a philo- 
ſopher, he ſought after happineſs, rather than power. 
His couſin, though he entertained a better opinion 
of himſelf, had not a greater ſhare of ambition. Be- 
ſides, being leſs advanced than he, he was not yet 
olle of the Miniſtry. It was not the ſame with the 
laſt of theſe Miniſters, who, paying his court to the 


- favourite, 
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favourite, expected, in return, that ſhe would at leaſt 


procure him the ſecond place in his Majeſty's confi- 


dence. She did this ſervice to the Count, but not 
fo unreſervedly as he would have wiſhed; for ſhe 


was obliged to divide her favour. A new compe- 


titor had juft introduced himſelf into the Miniſtry, 


and he had ſtill a greater claim to the protection of 


the Marchioneſs de la Tournelle. This was Marſhal 
Noailles, to whom all the Houſe of Neſle had the 


greateſt obligations. The five ſiſters had been well 
received there from their youth, and had made an 


acquaintance with the Counteſs of Toulouſe, which 
circumſtance was the ſource of their favour with the 
King. It would have been to be wiſhed, indeed, 


that this Nobleman, ſuch as we have hefore deſcribed 
him better adapted to peace than war to coun- 


cil than to action - prudent, œconomical, perfectiy 


acquainted with finance, at the head of which de- 


partment he had been in the beginning of the reign 


that he, who was at once a patriot, a ſtateſman, .and 


a politician—ſhould have ſucceeded the Cardinal. 


His would have been almoſt the ſame adminiſtration 


continued, but improved in many parts by a more 


extenſive genius. The great length of his life would 
have allowed him to perfect and complete his pro- 


jects; and his reſpectable age would have ſecured 
him the veneration of his maſter; whoſe {nlaneps he 


ing thus prolonged, might have become the 
neſs of the nation. It happened otherwiſe, fm the 


misfortune common to all men, of not knowing 
_ themſelves; and Marſhal Noailles choſe to ; avail 


himſelf of the influence of the favourite to-become 


an indifferent General, rather than 2 great Mi- 
niſter. 


5 | A third 


0 r LEWIS XV. 
A third perſon ſhared the protection of the Mar- 


chionel, de la Tournelle: this was M. Orry, the 


Comptroller- General. This poſt neceſſarily produces 
a connection between the perſon who holds it, and 
the miſtreſs, unleſs ſne ſhould happen to be as diſin- 


tereſted as the Counteſs de Mailli: but this was an 


inſtance not to be paralleled. Her ſiſter, on the 
contrary, was very fond of money, and conſequently 
ſaw herſelf, with great ſatisfaction, courted by the per- 


ſon who opened at pleaſure the treaſures. of the ſtate. 


Beſides, he was not a man deſtitute of merit. He 
was a perſon of very moderate birth, had been in the 
army part of his life, and had afterwards followed 
ſome other profeſſion: he was already rather ad- 
vanced in years, when the Cardinal choſe to intruſt 
him with the department of the finances. He was 
admirably well adapted to this poſt, in which the 
-hardnefs of his countenance, in the firſt inſtance, re- 
pulſed that multitude of greedy. people, with whom 


a Comptroller-General is always perſecuted. His 


character was perfectly anſwerable to his outward 
appearance; and the firſt word he uttered, was to 
refuſe what was aſked of him. In the courſe of 
twelve years that he had managed the public trea- 
ſure, he had made himſelf maſter of the ſubject, the 
knowledge of which he was at firſt deficient in. We 
have ſeen, that upon a difficult occurrence he had 
adviſed vigorous meaſures; which were ſo much the 
more uſeful, from his being able to ſupport them 
with real ſuccours. This, indeed, was his great ta- 
lent: he had always a fund ready in caſe of neceſſity. 
He has been reproached with acquiring theſe re- 
ſources only by extreme ſeverity towards the people, 
NA e he always ſacrificed to thoſe of the 


Sovereign. 
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1743: Sovereign. However this may be, he was certainly 


the moſt uſeful man to the new favourite. 
She was convinced of this, by an act of gallantry 

ſhe received from him in the firſt inſtance. She was 

very fond of Choiſy ; and the King, eager to pleaſe 

her, was continually FHF Fg and embelliſhing 

that ſpot. . 

After having been employed _ this mavcer 


with the Comptroller-General, he had ſuffered him 


to withdraw, without ſpeaking to him of an eſtimate 
of expences for this place, amounting to about 
1,200,000 livres *. His Majeſty's natural timidity 


had prevented him from giving this account imme- 


diately into his hand; he was fearful of his remon- 


ſtrances. This circumſtance proves, that the King 


was very well convinced, that the revenues of the 


ſtate were not deſigned for his own perſonal gratifi- 


cations; that he was acting wrong, though he knew 
better, but had not the reſolution to do otherwiſe. 


M. Orry was ſcarce gone out, when his Majeſty ſent 
him the paper, pretending that he had forgotten to 
ſpeak to him about it. The Miniſter read it, and 
returned: „ Sir,“ faid he, * am ſurprized at the 
e moderateneſs of the ſum; I reckoned upon a 
ce greater one, and J have laid aſide 1, 50, 00 li- 
«'yres + for this purpoſe.“ The King, who had hi- 
therto been anxious for fear of ſome difficulty ariſing, 
was charmed with the zeal and complaiſance of M. 
Orry: he immediately communicated it to the Mar- 
chioneſs; and this trifling circumſtance brought him 
into high favour with both of them. He added, 

| moreover, to this temporary adulation, ene 


N Fifty thouſand pounds. 


Votre 
1 Sixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds, 


which 
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which made him be conſidered as a ſerviceable man, 17 
in the ſituation of things, when expences were con- 
tinually increaſing: It was neceffary to reſtore the 


navy and foreign commerce, which had been much 
neglected, and to put the colonies, and the ſettle- 


ments of the India Company, in a ſtate of defence. 


it was neceſſary to raiſe freſh armies, to complete 
the former troops, which were almoſt reduced to 
nothing: —it was neceſſary to ſupport a phantom of 
an Emperor, deprived of his own donainions, having 
nothing to pay his troops with, nor even to defray 
the charges of his houſhold—in a word, living only 
at the expence of France :—it was neceſſary to ſup= 
port the auxiliary war, undertaken for the Houſe of 
Auſtria, and to prepare for a new one, againſt 
ame whoſe league was er itſelf every 
| day. | — 

| Whether from veneration to the ee; of F leur), 
or from miſtruſt of thoſe whom his Majefty might 


have confulted, or from uncertainty in the choice, 


Lewis XV, for the campaign of 17427, adhered to 
the meaſures already taken. They were not better 
_ contrived than the preceding. The ſame errors were 
the reſult of them the ſame diſunion among the al- 
lies the ſame reproaches— and conſequently misfor- 
tunes, loſſes, and diſgraces. Though no war had 
been declared, except between the Emperor and the 
Queen of Hungary, and between Spain and England 
the laſt of which was meerly maritime - yet all the 
European Powers had made extraordinary efforts. 
Germany and. Italy alone were covered with ten great 
armies; five of which were in the laſt of theſe Ring- 
doms. That of the Infant Don Philip, before which, 
even from the beginning of January, the King of 
Vor. II. . Sardinia 
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| Sardinia had retreated, marching away from his camp 
of Montmelian, in Piedmont, by Mount Cenis, and 
the litrle Mount St. Bernard. Having only need of 
part of his troops, he had ſent the reſt to the Auſ- 
trians, who compoſed the third army. This ex- 
tended itſelf from the Milaneſe, near to Bblogna, and 
was oppoſed by that of Count Gages, ſucceſſor to 
the Duke of Montemar, who' was inveſted with- the 
command in chief of the Spaniards. -In a word, the 
fifth army was that of Naples, ſtill inactive, but im- 
patient of breaking the neutrality impoſed upon 
them by the Engliſh. M. de Voltaire makes men- 


tion of a ſixth, that of Venice, which was only an 


army of obſervation, and of guarantee againſt the in- 
ſults of the reſt. 

Such a number of armies produced only the battle 
of Campo- Sancto, between Count Gages and Count 
Traun, for which Te Deum was ſung both at Madrid 
and at Vienna, and which conſequently decided no- 
thing. The Duke of Modena, appointed ſome 


2 5 months after Generaliſſimo of his Catholic Majeſty, 


had only an empty title, without being able to un- 


dertake any thing of importance during the whole 
campaign. Don Philip and the Marquis de la 
Mina, maſters a ſecond time of Savoy, were not the 
more advanced; they could not penetrate into Italy, 
notwithſtanding all their efforts, the paſſes being all 


well ſecured. It is the nature of the country which 


renders it extremely difficult to carry on the war here. 
On the ſide of Piedmont there is a rock, which may 
put a whole army at defiance; and towards Lom- 
bardy, all the country is interſected with rivers and 

Canals, 
Five . armies in Germany ravaged alſo 
this 
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this abap country. Two of them were compoſed 1743- 


of French troops, and commanded by Generals of 


that nation; the third was that of the Auſtrians; led 


on by Prince Charles; the fourth was that of the 


Engliſh, at the head of whom was the King of 


England in perſon; with the Hanoverians ; and' the 
laſt was that of the Dutch, which anſwered to the 

army of Naples; in the ſlowneſs of it's march; it's in- 
action, and inutility. 

Marſhal Belleiſle had quitted his cantonment un- 
der Egra ſince the 2d of January, with the army 
which he had fo fortunately and ſo ſxilfully brought 
away from Prague; and had taken other quarters 
upon the Naab, from whence he had marched on the 
20th, conducting his troops through the Upper Pa- 
latinate; and, after having made them take the road 
of Spire, where they were to croſs the Rhine, he had 
returned to Francfort. Being created, by the King 
of Spain; Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
he found there the collar of the order, in the hands 


of the Prince of Bavaria, who had taken upon him 


to inveſt the Marſhal with it himſelf; and performed 


the ceremony. This was the higheſt honour he had 


to expect; but ſuch a number of titles; accumulated 
on his perſon; could not indemnify him for the re- 
ception he met with on his arrival at the Court of 
the Monarch; little calculated for war, who found 
himſelf at the eve of a perſonal quarrel with the 
Queen of Hungary, and could not but be highly 


diffatisfied with the author of the project. He re- 


ceived him with a coldneſs, which was but a melan- 
choly reward for ſo many labours and fatigues, but 
which ſhould' be the only one given to all thoſe am- 
bitious perſons, who ſacrifice a whole nation to the 


KS” | reſtleſs 
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reſtleſs ſpirit that torments them. He retired. into 
the country, to meditate new ſchemes, till an op- 
portunity ſhould offer of bringing them to light. 

Part of his army reſolved itſelf into that of Mar- 


ſhal Broglio, and the reſt into that of Marſhal No- 


ailles., The firſt defended Bavaria; but there be- 
ing a miſunderſtanding between him and Count 
Seckendorff, who then commanded the Bavarians, 
inſtead of aſſiſting, they only prejudiced each other. 
Prince Charles had already collected his troops into 
winter quarters, when the Imperial troops were ſtill 


ſeparately cantoned, and in ſeveral ſmall poſts. This 
neglect, joined to the mortality which prevailed 


among the. French troops, from their being heaped 


together among the German ſtoves, to which they 
were nat accuſtomed, was the cauſe of their firſt 


misfortunes. The diſtinct parties were ſeparately 


beaten. The Marquis of Minutzi was carried off 


at Erblach, with a corps of ſix thouſand Bavarians; 
the partiſan La-Croix was taken at Pfarkirch, with 
three free companies, after a moſt vigorous reſiſtance ; 
the Marquis du Chatelet was attacked in Dingel- 
fingen, by a body of ten thouſand troops; he de- 
fended himſelf there, during four-and-twenty hours, 
with 1, 400 men, after which he quitted the place, 


and croſſed the Iſere on a bridge of -rafts, under the 


protection of M. Philippes, at the head of fourteen 
battalions and twelve ſquadrons. The Prince of 


Conti, who was at Landaw with 12, ooo men, be- 


ing informed, but too late, that Dingelfingen was 
ſurrounded, haſtened to it's relief, and found it 


evacuated. In this interval Landaw was ſurpriſed, 


and Brunaw beſieged, yet the General of Charles VII. 


who was poſted at n did not make the leaſt 
er 8 1 ſtir. 
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ſtir to ſupport them. In the mean while, Count 
Saxe, who was left to himſelf, and neglected, at Stadt- 


Amhoff, being cloſely preſſed by Prince Lobkowitz, 
who advanced upon him with ſuperior forces, fell 
back upon the Danube. A little before this, Baron 
Steints had penetrated into Bavaria by the Tyrol, 
though he had no more than three thouſand Croats, 


and was advancing by rapid marches. The Em- 
peror, finding his Electorate ready to be invaded a 


third time by the enemy, and not thinking himſelf 
ſafe at Munich, marched out of it, and retired to 
Augſbourg, an Imperial city. He did not ſtay there 
long; and, upon quitting it, he had the mortifica- 
tion to ſee it entered by Colonel Mentzel, at the 
head of his Pandours, who had the brutality to load 


him with inſults in the ſtreets: the Emperor tooæx 


refuge in Francfort. Thus Prince Charles, by his 
activity, and by the reciprocal jealouſies among the 
allies, after having re- conquered Auſtria and Bohe- 
| mia, made himſelf alſo maſter of all Bavaria. 
Marſhal Broglio, who had been for a long time 
diſſatisfied with General Seckendorff, had always 


ſaid and written, even before the campaign, that 


be could not keep Bavaria. He waited at Dona- 
wert the King's orders to bring back his troops upon 
the Rhine, and grew impatient. But his Majeſty,'to 

ſecure his return, had diſpatched Marſhal Noailles 
with 40, co men. This General croſſed the Rhine, 
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and immediately detached Count Segur, at the 


head of 12,009 men, to go and meet Brogtio, and 


marched himſelf towards the Rhine, to obſerve the 8 


army of Engliſh, Heſſians, and Hanoverians, cot. 


manded by Earl Staits, and to be at hand to cover. 


Lorraine or Bavaria, according to the motions the 
L 3 enemy 
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1743. enemy might make. He found them nn on 
— the right bank of the river, between Dettingen and 


Aſchaffembourg, where the King of England was juſt 
arrived. They were in ſuch a poſition, that they 
might have been incloſed, ſtarved, played upon by 
the artillery of the F rench, and forced to ſurrender 


priſoners. The Marſhal formed the plan of doing 


this ; he ordered all the neceſſary diſpoſitions, took 


poſſeſſion of Aſchaffembourg, bardered the Rhine 
with artillery, and placed the paſs of Dettingen un- 


der a guard of twelve thouſand men on this ſide of a 


deep ravin. He forbad them to paſs this ravin; 
but his orders were not executed: the troops went 


over it in his abſence; and this ſingle detachment 
gave battle to forty thouſand of the enemy: the 


action could not be ſuſtained ; the .French. were 
obliged to give way, and the Engliſh had the good 
fortune to get out of this cul de ſac, where they muſt 
either haye periſhed or ſurrendered. The greateſt 


misfortune the French experienced in this action, 


which laſted four hours and a half, was the loſs of 
a number of men of diſtinction, and brave officers, 


who, ſeeing their regiments fly, ranged themſelves 


in line of battle, and choſe rather to die honourably, 


in keeping their ground, than to ſave themſelves by 
2 diſgraceful flight. Many of the Houſchold troops 


| eſpecially, and of the Regiment of Guards, periſhed; 


twenty-one / of them were reckoned, to be killed on 
the ſpot, and as. many. dangerouſly wounded. The 
Duke of Chartres had a horſe killed under him. 
Count Clermont, though already Abbe of Saint Ger- 


main des prez, recollecting the example of the famous 


Biſhop of Beauvais, ſo; renowned in hiſtory, per- 


| e prodigies of valour. The Prince of Dombes 
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Duke de Boufflers. The Count de la Motte-Hou- 
dancourt, Firft Gentleman Uſher to the Queen, was 
a long time trampled under the horſes feet, and car- 
ried off almoſt dead, The Marquis of Gontaut had 
his arm broken; the Duke de Rochechouart, Firſt 


Gentleman of the bed-chamber, having been twice. 


wounded, and ftill continuing; in the engagement, 
was killed on the ſpor. The Marquiſes de Sabran 
and de Fleuri, with the Counts d'Eſtrade and de 
 Roſtaing, loft their lives on the field. 
Among the ſingular events of this day,” ſays 
M. de Voltaire, © we muſt not omit the death of 
„ a Count of Boufflers, of the family of Remien- 


ce court. He was a child between ten and eleven 
« years of age; a canon-ball broke his leg: he re- 


te ceived the ſtroke, ſaw his leg cut off, and died 
ce with equal coolneſs. So much youth, joined to 
* ſo much courage, affected all thoſe who were wit- 
66 neſſes of his fate. 

r The loſs was not much mare inconſiderable on 
« the ſide of the Engliſh officers, The King of 
England fought on foot and on horſeback ; ſome- 


te times at the head of the cavalry, ſometimes of 


« the infantry. The Duke of Cumberland was 


« wounded by his fide ; the Duke d' Aremberg. 


ce who commanded the Auſtrians, received a muſket- 
r ſhot in the upper part of his cheſt : the Engliſh 
ce loſt ſeveral General officers. But the action was 
* too unequal. Courage alone was oppoſed to 
r bravery, numbers, and diſcipline. At length 


8 Marſhal Noailles ordered the retreat, which was 


1 not executed without confuſion. The King of 
8 England 


izt 
and the Count d'Eu were wounded, as well as the 1743. 
Count d' Harcourt, the Count de Beuvron, and the 8 


* 
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” England dined upon the field of battle, and with⸗ 


— drew. afterwards, without giving time to carry 


*© away all his wounded, about ſix hundred of which 


e he left behind, whom Lord Stair recommended to 


te the generoſity af Marſhal Noailles. The French 


9 took care of them, as of their own enten, 
cc &c.“ ” 


In a word, the Engliſh thought themſelves ſo hap- 
py to have arrived ſafe and ſound at Hanover, that 


they ſtaid there a lang | time, and did nothing the . 
of the campaign. 


Let us take a review of the miſtakes * were rh 
committed upon this occaſion, for the information 
of poſterity, ſince this is the chief advantage that 
can be derived from ſuch ſanguinary accounts. ; 

Marſhal Noailles had, in the firſt inſtance, been. 
guilty of neglect, in ſuffering himſelf to be foreſtalled, 
by the Engliſh General, whaſe activity ſeized upon 
an adyantageous poſt, which the Marſhal had in- 
tended to occupy. He repaired this neglect by 
ſkilfully availing himſelf of tne. circumſtances, and 
poſting himſelf upon the borders of the Rhine, over 
which he threw two bridges, in order to have a free. 


paſſage acroſs it, to make. himſelf maſter of the paſſes, 


aboye and below the epemy's camp, cut off their 


ſubſiſtence, and take advantage of the motions made 


on the other ſide of the riyer by the confederate 
army, which was ſoon in want of proviſions; So far, 


therefore, the Marſhal had the ſuperiority, . re- 


mained maſter of the campaign. 13 
Lord Stair, who was too great a man not to own | 
when he was in the wrong, was ſenſible of the miſ-. 


| | take he had made, | in ſuffering the two bridges to be, 


thrown over the river, and he wiſhed that the King 


of 
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of * would have broken up the camp er 1743. 
than he did. His Majeſty perſiſted in remaining in 


his poſt. The ſoldier was reduced to half a ration 
2 day. Forage was ſo ſcarce, that it was propoſed 
to hamſtring the horſes, and in a couple of days 
the army would have been forced to have en 
to this extremity. 

In the middle of the night, his Ni Majeſty 
ordered his army to break up camp in the greateſt 
ſilence, and hazarded this dangerous and precipitate 
march, as the only reſource he had left, . The Count 
of Noailles was the firſt who perceived this move- 
ment, and ſent word to his father; the Marſhal roſe, 
and ſaw the Engliſh ruſhing. on their deſtruction 
through : a narrow way, between a mountain and a 
river. He made the moſt ſkilful diſpoſitions to ſur- 
round the enemy in the defile through which they 
muſt neceſſarily paſs, An unavoidable ſnare was 
thus laid for them. If they had been attacked. only 


with the certain advantage of ground, the King of 
England himſelf might have been taken priſoner, 
and the conſequences of ſuch a ſucceſs cannot be le; 


certained., 


After 9 diſpoſitions, 7 1 prudent tb that 1 


aud be made, the General went away, under pre- 


tence of examining a ford, in order to puſh forward 
an additional number of Fallen, the 8 to diſ- 
cover the poſition of the enemy. He contented 
himſelf with recommending to the Duke of Gram- 


mont, his nephew, Lieutenant General, and Colonel 


of the French Guards, who commanded in this poſt, 


to wait for the favourable moment, and to allow it 


to come on without precipitating it; after which he 
left him. It was this capital fault which for ever 


ſtained 


— ḱ—— —— 
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7743. ſtained the memory of the Marſhal, which rendered 


dim the avetfion of fo many deſolate families, and 


the derifion of the jeſters, who ridiculed him in ſome - 


malicious ſongs, and fixed a wooden ſword to the 


gate of his hotel, as an emblem of the inutility of his 
ſword upon this occaſion. 

The Duke de Grammont, carried away by his ar- 
dent impetuoſity, which would have been moderated 
by the preſence of his uncle, loft all the benefit of 
theſe excellent diſpoſitions, and, quitting the advan- 
tageovs ground upon which he was poſted, found 
himſelf ſoon engaged with the whole of the Engliſh 


army, when he thought he had only their rear-guard 


to engage with. He attacked them in a plain, where 


it was eaſy for them to form. The batteries of canon, 


planted along the Rhine by the Marquis de Valliere, 
the -ableſt General officer of artillery at that time, 
which were calculated to have the greateſt effect, 


became uſeleſs, becauſe they would have played up- 


on the French themſelves in the confuſion, 

Some of the regiments of infantry behaved with 
great bravery, but the regiment of French Guards 
ran away at the third charge, communicated terror to 
the reſt, and abandoned the cavalry. The Marquis of 
Puyſegur, ſon of the Marſhal of that name, and 
Colonet of a regiment, was obliged with his own 


hand to kill ſome of his men who would not rally, 


and were cryihg out ; Let him eſcape who can. The 
King's horſe guards, and the carabineers, diſplayed 
a greater ſhare of valour than of order and diſcipline. 
Fifty Mouſquttaires, hurried on by their impetuoſity, 
found themnſelves engaged in the midſt of the Scotch 


Greys, a famous regiment in England, compoſed of | 
picked men, and well mounted. Cruſhed by num- 


bers, the Mouſquetaires were all wounded or taken 
priſoners. 
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priſoners, The ſoldiers who fled; imagining that 1743 


the enemy was in purſuit of them, threw themſelves 


into the river, where ſome of them were drowned. 
Marſhal Noailles came up only in time to be witneſs 
of the confuan, and to order à retreat for form 
ſake. 
Such a SEE 5 accumulated errors committed 
by the French, were compenſated by one capital 
miſtake of the Engliſh, which was alſo acknowledged 
by Lord Stair *—they ought to have purſued the 


yanquiſhed army, and, by eroſſing the nes ren- 


dered the victory complete. 

In any other country, Marſhal Noailles would 
have run great riſques ; but he had a powerful pa- 
troneſs with the King, in the Counteſs of Toulouſe, 
his ſiſter. He could not even attempt to juſtify 


himſelf, becauſe he muſt then have thiown the blame 


upon his nephew, or rather, becauſe if he had incul- 


pated his nephew, he would not have exculpated 


himſelf, He ſuſtained the general cenſure of- the 
army. with boldneſs, He could not have ſaid with 
Scipio; Let us go and return thanks. to the Gods in 
. the Capitol; but he aſcribed. to himſelf the merit of 
not having given up matters in deſpair, and of hav- 


ing prevented the miſchief from being greater. He 
imputed the misfortune chiefly to want of diſcipline, 


* The following are the ſentiments of Lord Stair 1 75 the mat- 
ter, which Voltaire profeſſes to have had from himſelf, a 


The writer of this hiſtory, meeting with Lord Stair a few 
ce weeks after the battle, took the liberty of -aſking him, what 


«© he thought of the battle of Dettingen ? I think, ſaid the Gene- 
” ral, hat you made one miſtake there, and wwe two ; your fault was 
cc to have croſſed the ravin, and not to have waited ; our two faults 


ce 


** Jecondy, not to have availed ow/elves of our vitory.” 


© vere, firſt, to have put ourſelves i in danger of being all cut off ; and, 
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and wrote a judicious, eloquent, and inſtructive let- 
ter to his Majeſty, to repreſent the extreme neceffity 


of reſtoring it. 
After this action, ſeveril Engliſh and French offi 


cers went to Francfort, a city which always remained 
neutral, and treated each other with the ſame civility 
as the Generals did. The Emperor ſet them the ex- 
_ ample, by receiving with equal complaiſance the 
"officers of both nations, who came to pay their court 
to him. There was not one of them, perhaps, whoſe 
"condition he did not inwardly envy : he had not 
_wherewithal to ſubſiſt his family; no one would 
make him the leaſt advance, and Marſhal Noailles 
gave him forty thouſand crowns “, upon a bill of 


exchange which he had. He was reduced to the 
neceſſity of imploring that ſame Queen, of Hungary, 
whom he had been upon the point of dethroning : 

he offered her to renounce all his pretenſions to 


the inheritance of the Houſe of Auſtria; The He- 


reditary Prince of Heſſe took this negotiation upon 
himſelf, and went with the Emperor s propoſals to 


the King of England, who was then at Hanover. 
King George anſwered, that he would conſult his 


Parliament. Even this negotiation of the Prince of 
Heſſe, ſerved only to convince Charles VII. that his 
enemies had conceived the defign of taking the em- 
pire from him. Deprived of this reſource, he took 


the reſolution to declare himſelf neuter in his own 
cauſe; and he aſked permiſſion of the Queen of 


Hungary, that he might leave the remainder of his 
troops in Swabia, where they ſhould be conſidered 


as. oops of the ee At the ſame time che of- : 


; Fire thouſand pounds, | 8 
we "fred 
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fered to ſend Marſhal Broglio's army back into 
France. The Queen anſwered, that ſbe was not at 


war with the chief of the Empire, becauſe, according to 
the arrangement of the Golden Bull, which had been 


violated by his eleftion, ſhe had not acknowledged bim as 


Emperor ; that therefore ſhe would cauſe his troops to 


be attacked wherever they ſhould be found ; that, how- 


ever, ſhe would not prevent him from taking 'a perſonal 8 


refuge upon the territories WW the 8 . _— 
thoſe of Bavaria. 


The affair of Deniagen eee only to pre- 
cipitate the retreat of Marſhal Broglio, and to make 
Charles VII: loſe the fortreſſes he had ſtill remain- 


ing. Marſhal Broglio having arrived, on the gth 


of July, at Wimpfen, upon the Necker, reſigned 


his army to Count Saxe, under the command of 
Marſhal 'de Noailles. He had been obliged to leave 
hoſtages in the ſeveral neutral ſtates through which 
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he had paſſed, as a ſecurity that no hoſtilities ſnould 


be committed on his march; a precaution which was 
very uſeleſs, becauſe Prince Charles, with his whole 
army, followed his troops, as far as the frontiers. 
Of about 130,000, which had been ſent at different 


times into the Empire, he brought back only 25,000, 


and, according to ſome accounts, much leſs. But all 


Writers agree in their account of the deplorable con- 
It is reckoned 


dition of theſe unfortunate remains. 


that theſe two campaigns coſt France at leaſt 80,000 

men, not by arms, but by cold, mifery, and deſer- 

tion; and that 1 put her to the expence of three 
hundred millions * extraordinary. 

Marſhal Broglio repaired to Court, where he was 

ill received. This General, whoſe bravery and con- 


« 4 


1 Twelve million five hundred thouſand pounds, 


duct 


4 
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duct in Bohemia had been ſo highly extolled, that 
he was looked upon as the beſt General in the king- 
dom, did not find one friend who was willing, or 
could venture to ſpeak a word in his favour, and was 
ordered to retire to his country ſeat, It was ſaid 
that this was a ſatisfaction required by the Em- 


peror—a very cruel piece of injuſtice; to an officer of 


ſeventy-five years of age, who had been engaged in 
the moſt difficult war fince the memory of man; in 


which every fort of diſguſt; of danger, and fatigue; 


were combined. His brother, the Abbe; who had 
been a very faſhionable man at Court, arid was re- 
tired to his abbey of Mont Saint- Michel, diſguſted 
of the world and of pleaſure, appeared in public 
again upon this occaſion; and; after having ſolicited 


: the Marſhal's freedom, became the companion of 


his diſgrace and afflictions, arid afterwards returned 
into his delart; wanch from that time he never 


quitted. 


Had hs been any juſtifiable thotive bor this 


revenge, it would have afforded but a trifling con- 


23 Aug · 


ſolation to Charles VII. inſulated 1 in Francfort, and 


deprived of ſubjects. The Queen of Hungary had 
cauſed them to take the oaths of allegiance to her, 


and it was in vain that the Emperor proteſted 
againſt this act. A printer of the city of Stadt- Am- 


hoff, having publiſhed this proteſt of his maſter's; 9 


was condemned to be hanged in the public ſquare; 


This was not the only outrage committed ; the 
Council of Auſtria, ſome time after, preſented even 
in Francfort; to the Imperial Dictature, ſome me- 
morials, in which the election of Charles VII. was 
declared abſolutely and * null. The new Elector 

of 
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e, Merz *, High Chancellor of the Empire, who 1743. 
had been raiſed to this dignity againſt the Emperor's | — 


wiſhes, uſed to regiſter theſe memorials in the re- 


cords of the Empire. Charles VIE. had nothing to 
do but to complain: his complaints were made in 
letters ; and, to complete his mortification, the King 
of England, in quality of Elector of Hanover, an- 
ſwered him, that the Queen of Hungary and the 


Elector of Mentz were in the right, At length, 


they talked of compelling him to reſign the Empire, 
and to give it up to the Duke of Tuſcany, - + 
This propoſal, which ought to have recalled to 


the memory of the French, the conferences of 


2 Gertruydenberg, and to have excited them to ſup- 


port a Prince whoſe misfortunes were owen to his | 


too great confidence in them, ſerved only to difcou- 
rage them, The Emperor ſaw himſelf almoſt with- 
out allies. M. de la Noue, Miniſter from Lewis XV. 
at the Diet of the Empire, made a declaration, ſig- 
nifying, that his Majeſty was informed of the deſire 
of the Princes to interpoſe their mediation to put 
an end to the war in Germany, and that the Em- 


peror and the Queen of Hungary having entered 


into negotiations, he had ſent orders to his troops 


to return upon the frontiers of his kingdom, inaſ- 
much as they were only auxiliaries; and that he 
was at the ſame time prompted to take this ſtep, 
in order to give the Germanic body a e of 
his attention and inclination for peace. 


England and Auſtria were not yet ſatisfied 5 they 


3 His predeceſſor had died. - on the 20th of March, and the 
ſucceſſor was appointed on the 21ſt of April followings 'Fhis 
EleQtor is in general leſs powerful from the number of his 
hve than from the authority he derives from kis dipnity. 


2 wiſhed 


* 


21 July. 
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wiſhed to avail themſelves of their advantages, and 


— carried their inſolence ſo far, as to inſiſt that 


4 Aug. 


Charles VII. ſhould himſelf apply to have the 


Grand Duke, his enemy, elected King of the Ro- 


mans. This was the laſt act of humiliation: it was 
the ſame as when they wanted to oblige Lewis XIV. 
to coneur in expelling his grandſon from the throne 
upon which he had placed him. In the. mean 


while; Marſhal Noailles, in conſequenee- of the 


King's declaration, had retired upon the Rhine, and 
had commiſſioned Count Saxe to aſſiſt Marſhal 
Coigny, who commanded in Alſace, in Re 
the Prince from croſſing the river. 

Then it was that Lewis XV. inſpired with a 
degree of ſpirit by his miſtreſs, who to much mean- 
neſs joined ſome energy and elevation of ſoul, 
wiſhed to try his ſtrength with a Prince. who 


was a worthy competitor, and to put himſelf at the 


head of his army in Alſace. He had ordered his 
baggage to be got ready, and wrote word of his in- 
tentions to Marſhal Noailles, who anſwered in theſe 
expreſs words : © Your affairs are neither in a ſuf- 
« ficiently good or bad ſtate, to induce your Ma- 
ce jeſty to take this ſtep at preſent.” 

Prince Charles had in fact made an attempt to 
penetrate into France; notwithſtanding the con- 


tinual fire of the oppoſite army, he had ſettled him- 
ſelf in an iſland of the Rhine, near to the antient 


Briſſac, with about 12,000 men, and the Prince of 
Waldeck, who. commanded under him, had begun 
another expedition the ſame day. Meeting with 


no obſtacle, he had already penetrated as far as 
Rheinweiller with 3,000 grenadiers; but this expe- 
dition had not been ſo fortunate as that of Prince 


Charles: SE: 
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Charles: he had been warmly repulſed by the Mar- 1743. 
quis de Balincourt, and his troops had almoſt all 30 8. 
been killed, drowned, or taken priſoners. Beſides, 
Marſhal Noailles, having drawn nearer to ſupport 
Marſhal Coigny, who was unable to make head 
_ againſt Prince Charles, the latter found it impoſſible 
to carry his project in execution ; he was unwilling 
to hazard the laurels he had acquired in this came» 
paign. Being apprehenſive that the river would 
overflow, he retired into the territory of Briſgow, 
where he ſettled in winter quarters, although the 
Engliſh had an army of near 70,000 men to aſſiſt 
him, ſince they had been joined by the Dutch at 
Worms, to the number of 20,000. | 
At the end therefore of the campaign, it appear-- 
00, that of all the countries conquered by France for 
the Emperor, there were no remains; but that 
France at leaſt was not penetrated Branaw, and 
Straubing, had capitulated ; the garriſon of Egra, s Sept. 
upon the river Egra, were reduced to the cruel ex- 
tremity of ſurrendering priſoners. of war, with the 
Marquis of Herouville, who commanded them. 
At length M. de Grandville delivered up In- 
golſtadt, and obtained a free retreat, not only for 
himſelf and his troops, but even for all the French 3 Oo. 
that were in the towns of Bavaria, where he com- 
manded. M. de Voltaire obſerves, this is the firſt 
time that any garriſon, in ſurrendering itſelf, had 
obtained the liberty of other troops. It was Ge- 
neral Berenclaw who granted this . and 
honourable capitulation. 
There is another anecdote of this campaign, 
which deferves to be recorded, though leſs glorious 
in itſelf, yet more ſtriking, from the incredible au- 
TI the - M daeny 
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dacity of the author of it, and from the - atrocious 
cruelty that diſtinguiſhes it. This circumſtance 
would induce us, indeed, to refer it to the more 


barbarous ages, if it were not atteſted by our co- 
temporaries. The anecdote alluded to, is that of 
Colonel Mentzel, of that partizan, whom good for- 


tune, and brutal valour, had occaſioned the Queen 
of Hungary to raiſe from the moſt obſcure ſta- 
tion, to the higheſt military honours, and who had 
been the firſt perſon. to whom Munich had ſur- 


rendered. While all the army was employed in 


watching Prince Charles, and oppoſing his deſigns, 
this partizan had penetrated, at the head of a troop 
of determined robbers, eager for plunder like him- 
ſelf, beyond the Sarre, and had entered the fron- 
tiers of Lorraine. He had the boldneſs to circu- 

late a print, under the name of declaration or ma- 
nifeſto, addreſſed, on the 20th of Auguſt, to the pro- 


vinces of Alſace, Burgundy, Franche-Comte, and 


the three Biſhoprics: he invited the people, in the 
name of the Queen of Hungary, to return, as he 
ſaid, to the obedience of the Houſe of Auſtria ; he 


_ threatened the inhabitants who ſhould take arms 


againſt her, to hang them up, after having forced 
them to cut off their own hands, noſe, and ears. So 
ſavage an inſtance of brutality excited only con- 

tempt : but he did not the lefs commit all kinds 
of exceſſes with impunity ; he raiſed great contri- 
butions, and carried off a conſiderable property. His 
horrid conduct, contrary to the rights of nations, 
injurious to the majeſty of the Throne, and diſ- 
guſting from it's inhumanity, ſhould have been pu- 
niſhed by his Sovereign; but there are, almoſt in 
all armies, ſome of theſe irregular troops, who are 


- not 
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not ſubject to the diſcipline of the reſt, and whoſe 


utility increaſes in proportion to their cruelty. 
This is one of thoſe abuſes of war too much toler- 
ated, and which makes human nature ſhudder. 
Fortunately, Mentzel, not being protected by a 
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neighbouring army, to keep the people in- awe, was 


ſoon obliged to put an end to the courſe of his 
rapine, and to retire, in order to avoid the puniſh- 


ment he was threatened with. Lorraine, as well 


as Alface, and France, were delivered, and entirely 
free from enemies. It was thought fortunate to 
have obtained ſome trifling advantage on the defen- 


five. After having, in the firſt inſtance, carried on 


an offenſive war with ſo much rapidity, by what 

means could the French poſſibly be reduced to this 
ſtate of humiliation? Various cauſes have been af- 
figned for this. Voltaire mentions one which was 
more important, ſince, according to him, the others 


were only ſecondary cauſes. This originated in the 


Emperor, who was but indifferently ſkilled in the 


art of war, and, being a man of ſlender talents, was 
equally incapable either of conceiving or executing 
great things. To begin ſuch reſolutions,” fays he, 
«za man muſt take them himſelf, and never did 
* Prince make an important conqueſt by the aſ- 
_ « fiſtance of others.“ 

What a train of evils doth one falſe ſtep in polities 
draw after it! and how different was the ſituation of 
France, ſince ſhe had deprived the Houſe of Auſtria of 
the Imperial Throne ! The ſame jealouſy, which had 


ſo long lain dormant, from the veil of illufion which 


Cardinal Fleuri had ſpread over the European Powers, 


by the ſpirit of peace, equity, and moderation, he 


| had upheld for ſuch a length of time, and which 
M SE he 
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20 Nov, 


more ſtrongly than ever; and Lewis XV. like his 
great grandfather, was left with Spain alone, and 
at the eve of ſeeing all Europe combined init 
him. 
The King of Sardinia, perceiving the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of the arms of France, had at length taken his 
refolution, and his Miniſters, with thoſe of the 
Queen of Hungary, and of . the King of England, 
had, on the 13th of September, ſigned a treaty at 
Worms, by which the Queen ceded to him part of 
the Vigenaſco, the city of Placentia, and the dutchy 
of Parma, together with all her rights to the mar- 
quiſate of Final, belonging to the Genoeſe. The 


contracting parties, moreover, made arrangements 


for the continuation of the war, and the King of 
England obliged himſelf to keep a ſtrong ſquadron 
in the Mediterranean for the common cauſe. The 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, who had been 
already neuter, ſince the treaty of Breſlaw, encou- 
raged by this intelligence, went ſtill further, and 
concluded at Vienna, with the Queen of Hungary, 
a treaty of alliance, by which the two Powers re- 
ciprocally guaranteed their dominions to each 
other. 


The Dutch, who are not eaſily put in motion, 


had at length” taken their reſolution, upon the idea, 


that France was exhauſted of men and money. One. 
of the principal members of the Republic had aſ- 
ſerted; that Lewis XV. could not put more than 
one hundred thouſand men on foot, and that the 
ſpecie of his kingdom, did not exceed /£c0,000,000 *, 


* Between eight and nine millions ſterling. * hs, 
| K 
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In vain did M. Van Hoey,” Ambaſſador from the 
States, General to the Court of France, who had a 
hearer and better view of matters, repreſent to 
them, that the only part they had to act was that 
of peace- makers: his advice could not prevail 
againſt the Demon of Diſcerd; the Engliſh fac- 
tion got the better, and the Republic furniſhed 


their, contingent of twenty thouſand men. Not- 


withſtanding this, they ſtill kept the ſame Ambaſ- 
| fador. at the Court of France, and turned him 


into ridicule, by printing his. diſpatches, becauſe they 
reſembled rather the counſels of a Philoſopher, than 


the letters of a Politician. They ſent him the un- 
paralleled prohibition, to avoid mixing any of his 
own reflections with them in future. i 

At length the ceſſation of the war, artfully ex- 
cited by the Cardinal, between Ruſſia and Sweden, 


before the intended invaſion of Bohemia, and which 
had prevented Ruſſia from eſpouſing the cauſe of 


the Queen of Hungary, left that Power heneefor- 
ward at liberty. Beſides, this circumſtance de- 


| prived France of the aſſiſtance of Sweden, exhauſted 
by it's misfortunes, and it's loſſes, and being in 
ſome meaſure under the influence of it's rival, from 


whoſe hands Sweden had received it's King f. 


+ The preliminary articles of this peace between Sweden and 


Ruſſia, were ſigned at Abo, on the 27th of June 1743. The 
election of the Biſhop of Lubec to ſucceed to the throne of Swe- 


den, was ſtipulated as one of the principal conditions of them, 


upon which the renunciation of the Duke of Holſtein Gottorp, 
of his pretenſions to this Crown, were made to depend, as well 
as the reſtitution of part of the conqueſts made over Sweden by 
Ruſſia. The treaty was ſigned at Abo, on the 17th of Auguſt, 
in conformity to theſe preliminaries. 


Mz ,. Tha 
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Thus was the ſtorm gathering againſt France, 


— from the North to the South; and, by the viciſſi- 


tude of human affairs, that country ſeemed likely 
ſoon to become the ſcene of the war;, and was 
alarmed for it's own ſafety. But it is at theſe 
times eſpecially that a nation becomes moſt vi- 
gorous; and though eaſily diſcouraged with the 


diſgraces experienced in a foreign country, yet 


when it is repulſed, purfucd, and preſſed back upon 
ſelf, it then reſumes it's ſpirit,” and it's ſupe- 
riority, 


In the frequent Councils holden during the win- 


ter, means were propoſed to prevent the misfor- 


tune, with which'the kingdom was threatened—to 


detach ſome allies from the league that was form- 


ing to acquire others—to contrive better-concerted 
plans—to carry them into execution with more 
vigour, and greater harmony—and, in a word, by 
adopting offenſive meaſures, to reſtore” Wan 
and luſtre to his Majefty's arms. | 
Ruſſia, which began to acquire ſome influence 
in the affairs of Europe, was to be attended to, : 
not only on account of the connections ſhe might 


form with the Queen of Hungary, but alſo from 


that which ſhe had recently made with England, 
by a treaty of defenſive alliance, concluded at 
Moſcow, between thoſe two Powers. They pro- 
miſed each other mutual aſſiſtance, in caſe either of 
them were attacked. France wanted to be revenged 
of his Britannic Majefty, whoſe ſhips were con- 


: tinually infulting the French flag, and yet that 


Power wiſhed to prevent Ruſſia from joining in the 


quarrel, under the pretence of a deelaration of 


war, which was become unavoidable. | 
Ruſſa 
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Ruſſia was at that time leſs an object * appre⸗ 
henſion, reſpecting the war with the Emperor, be- 
cauſe ſhe had juſt publiſhed a manifeſto, in which 


ſhe complained grievouſly of the intrigues and 


machinations of the Marquis de Botta, the Queen 
of Hungary's Miniſter at her Court. She accuſed 
him of having conſpired to excite an inſurrection 
there; but the ſpeedy. ſatisfaction given by that So- 
vereign, was a proof of the conſideration the Queen 
had for that Power, and of the deſire ſhe had of 
forming a connection with it, No perſon could 
more properly be choſen to ward off this ſtroke 
than the Marquis de la Chetardie, who had already 


reſided in Ruſſia in the Czar's time, and who being 


then known to Elizabeth Petrowna, a Princeſs of 
a peculiar caſt, had previouſly been in favour with 


her. It was well known, that ſhe had regretted- 


his departure. He was therefore ſent back to 


Moſcow in quality of Ambaſſador Extraordinary. 


and Plenipotentiary. Unfortunately, that Noble- 


man carried with him into this country a conſe- 
quential behaviour, and, aſſuming all the airs of a 


coxcomb, with the ſparkling levity of a man of in- 


trigue, offended the Empreſs exceedingly by his in- 


- conſtancy and contempt. He received orders from 
her to quit the capital in four-and-twenty hours, 


and the kingdom in a week, To colour this in- 


| ſult done to the Ambaſſador of France, the Czarina 
pretended to charge him with the ſame offence as 
the Marquis de Botta. His papers were ſeized, 
and it was given out, that the plan of an approach- 
ing revolution had been found in them. But the 
circumſtance, which proves that the only crime he 


had been guilty of, was the forgetfulneſs of the 
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favours he had received from the Empreſs, who had 
treated him with peculiar diſtinction, is, that ſhe 
never made any direct complaint to Lewis XV. nor 
required any ſatisfaction for the conduct of his 
Miniſter, but confined herſelf to the puniſhments 
uſually inflicted by women upon ſimilar occaſions, 
in obliging him to- return the pledges he had of 
her affection, as well as the effects of her libera- 
lity to him, and even the very marks of honour with 
which ſhe had decorated him. He was ſucceeded 
by a man who had reſided a long time in Ruſſia, 
and was acquainted with the language, but who 
wanted the talents neceſſary to eſtabliſh an influence, 
or the ſpirit of intrigue which may be ſubſtirured to 
them. 

A new revolution was projecting i in the north, 
to: bring back an ally of greater importance than 
the Czarina, which was the King of Pruſſia. He 
began to look with a jealous eye upon the ſucceſſes 
of the Queen of Hungary, by which. ſhe was be- 
coming more and more formidable; he perceived 
that if the progreſs of her arms were not ſtopped, 
he ſhould have occaſion to fear for Sileſia, the con- 
queſt of which was not well ſecured, not being 


guaranteed to him, according to cuſtom, by the 


preponderating Powers. This change of diſpoſi- 
tion in the Monarch was made uſe of, to induce 
him to ſide with the Emperor. | 
He was animated by the example of the King of 
Sardinia, one of the Sovereigns who then beſt un- 
derſtood his own intereſts. That Prince had ag- 
grandized himſelf by taking up arms againſt the 
father of Maria Thereſa; he had gained the Tor- 
tonelſe, the Valais, ran of the Navareſe, and the 
0 | territorial 
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territorial dominion of the fiefs of Langhes ; and, 
by declaring in favour of the daughter, he had juſt 
obtained a ratification of theſe acquiſitions, with an 
increaſe of them. 

The King of Pruffia was very capable of imitat- 
ing ſuch an example: he entered into conferences, 
but required the moſt inviolable ſecrecy. M. Ame- 


lot, the Miniſter for foreign affairs, whom this 


Monarch did not approve of, or whoſe indiſcretion 


he feared, was facrificed to circumſtances ; for 


though, to remove the idea of diſgrace from this 
diſmiſſion, the King rewarded him magnificently, 


yet, as rewards, under his reign, did not always 


imply real ſervices, it was not leſs imagined that 
ſome private diſcontent was the cauſe of this re- 
moval. This event furniſhed another opportunity 
of diſplaying the character of this Prince. When 
he had determined to require M. Amelot to reſign, 
at parting from him after the Council, in order that 


he might the better aſcertain the ſpot where he in- 


| tended that his pleaſure ſhould be ſignified to him, 
he aſked him, where he was going to, as if he took 

particular concern about him. The Miniſter, hav- 
ing anſwered, that he was going to Paris, was 
much ſurprized to ſee Count Maurepas, his friend, 
but eſpecially his wife's friend, who came there in 
quality of Secretary of State of the department of 
Paris, to announce the orders of his maſter. He 
comforted him, with telling him from the King, 
that this removal was not for any real motive of 
diſfatisfaction, but merely for political reaſons, and 
perhaps only for a time. His Majeſty did in fact 
reſerve to himſelf the department of foreign affairs 
for a few months, till the circumſtances, becoming 


leſs 
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, leſs critical and leſs troubleſome through his care, 


ſhould allow him to reſign them into other hands; 
this entertained the Miniſter's hopes of returning 


to Court, and made the public, who did not regret 


him, apprehend that they ſhould ſee him reinſtated. 
In reality, it was Marſhal Noailles, M. de Cha- 
vigny, and M. du Theil, who took care of this de- 


? partment; M. de Chavigny eſpecially, Ambaſſador 


to Portugal, who was lately returned, and was con- 
ſidered as the greateſt politician in France; who, be- 


ſides, had deſervedly conciliated to himſelf the eſteem 


of foreigners ; who was prudent, cool, and had an 


uncommon ſhare of diſcernment. He was choſen - 


to be the manager of the negotiation, which was to 
be carried on at Francfort. In order to deceive | 
the inquiſitiveneſs of curioſity, he was not inveſted 
with any public character, and it was the Count of 


Baviere who. figured with the dignity of Ambaſſador 


Extraordinary to the Emperor. The Emiſſary of 
France did not want for ſtrong arguments to induce 
the King of Pruſſia, who was always ready to de- 
termine; but who was not to break out till the 
time agreed upon. To give the better colour to 
this ſecond aggreſſion, he ſeduced again, by his in- 
ſinuations, ſome other German Princes. 

In Italy, the King of Naples had only remained 
inactive, ſo long as to give him time to ſecure his 
coaſts from a deſcent, to put his ports in ſuch a ſtate 
of defence, that he might have nothing to fear from 
the Engliſh, and eſpecially to make his city of Naples 
ſtrong enough to prevent any Engliſn Captain from 
viſiting it in future, and from inſulting his Majeſty, 
by preſuming to give him orders. | 


He. 
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He did not conſider himſelf as bound by a com- 
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pelled neutrality. The ſucceſs of Don Philip-tbe + 


deſire of contributing t to the eſtabliſhment of a brother, 


which was a very natural ſentiment the warm 
ſolicitations of the Courts of France and Spain - and 
a ſtrong averſion for the Houſe of Auſtria were all 
ſo many motives for him to break it. His pre- 
cautions being taken, he collected a powerful army, 
and marched in perſon at the head of his troops, 
which amounted to 26, ooo men. Unfortunately, he 
was obliged to employ 1a, ooo of theſe to guard the 


frontiers of Calabria from a peſtilence, which raged in 


his dominions, by forming a chain of. vaſt extent. 


The reſt of his army remained upon the. frontiers of 


the Abruzzo, waiting till circumſtances would allow 
him to act, and to aſſiſt the Spaniſh army of the King, 
his father. 

The Genoeſe, — were already "ſecretly inclined 
towards France, declared openly for that Power, upon 
the ceſſion of the Marquiſate of Final, which they 
conſidered as giving away their own property. They 
bad bought it from the late Emperor, Charles VI. 
for 1,200,000 livres . This ſum was indeed offered 
to be returned to chem but they were required to 
rebuild the caſtle, which they had demoliſhed, and 


this would have coſt them more. They were, there- 


fore, much offended with this arrangement. Their 
port might be of great ſervice to the allies, who did 
not neglect to ſolicit this republic, and to apply for 
their aſſiſtance. | 
While the King Council exhauſted all the re- 
ſources of politics i in theſe freſh negotiations, they 


* Fiſty thouſand pounds. ara 
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did not confine themſelves to mere idle ſpeculations ; 
they ordered on all ſides preparations to be made, 


calculated to encourage ſome, to keep others in awe, 


142 Feb. 


and to ſtrike terror into all, by diſplaying the force of 
France in the moſt formidable apparatus. The firſt 
exertion was made from a quarter where it was the 
leaſt expected, from the navy; and the fine diſpo- 
ſitions ſettled by the Chief, redounded infinitely to 
his honour. Unfortunately, the execution was not 
anſwerable to the boldneſs of the project. 

An Engliſh ſquadron, under the command of Ad- 
miral Mathews, had, for two years paſt, ruled in the 
Mediterranean, and inſulted all the coaſts of Sicily 
and Provence. It blocked up in the port of Toulon 
a Spaniſh ſquadron, which had ſerved to convey ſome 
troops of his Catholic Majeſty into Italy, The 
Spaniſh ſquadron could not venture out againſt a 
force ſo much ſuperior; and, during this time of 
inaction, Don Joſeph Navarro, oe -commanded 
it, cauſed his gunners, who were little ſkilled in their 
art, to practiſe in the French ſchool of artillery. The 
King was incenſed at the boldneſs of the Engliſh ; 
he equipped a ſquadron, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips 
of the line, four frigates, and three fire-ſhips; and 
gave orders to M. de Court, the oldeſt Lieutenant 
General in the navy, who commanded it, to join the 
Spaniſh ſquadron; and if Mathews ſhould oppoſe 
their paſſage, to fight him, without regard to num- 
bers. Theſe were much more conſiderable on the 
fide of the enemy, for in their ſquadron there were 
reckoned fifty-two fail, forty-five of which were Tue 
of battle ſhips. 

Accordingly, the enemy 's Admiral offered to en- 


gage. He was drawn up in line of battle, that is 
| | to 
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into three diviſions; compoſing the van- guard, the 


center, and the rear- guard. The Spaniards were 


poſted. on the van- guard of the ſquadron of the 
allies, and were firſt attacked. They fought with 


all poſſible bravery; they ſuffered much, and bore 


alone the enemy's fire for three hours. Unfortu- 
nately, their Commander was a land officer, deſtitute 
of that conſummate experience, which is neceſſary 
upon ſuch occaſions. Beſides, their manceuvres 
could not be executed with ſo much preciſion as thoſe 
of the Engliſh. The latter, according to cuſtom, 


had the advantage of the wind; and what happens 


conſtantly cannot be attributed to chance; in this 
Inſtance it could not be otherwiſe than the effect of 
{kill and ability. The Spaniards, being deprived of 
this advantage, their ſhips evidently drove, and loft, 


by ſeparating, the proper diſtance, which, it is well - 


known, ought not to exceed ſixty toiſes. Some of. 

them ſuffered their line to be broken, two were ſoon 
_ diſmaſted, and Mathews was at liberty to fall upon 
the Spaniſh Admiral with ſeyeral of his ſhips, The 
veſſel was called the Royal Philip; it mounted one 


hundred and ten guns, and the crew conſiſted of about 


one thouſand men. The hope of taking her re- 
doubled the ardour of the Engliſh ; ſhe was canon- 


aded by five of their ſhips; the firing was inceſſant, 
the deck was ſwept, and the Commander himſelf, 


wounded in two places, was obliged to be carried off. 
In the mean while, the firing from the lower batte- 


ries of the Spaniards was ſtill kept up, and aſſiſtance 
was nearly at hand: Mathews had then recourſe to 


one of thoſe deſtructive machines, invented by in- 
ternal art. He ordered a fireſhip to advance, which. 


having 
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1744- having nearly reached the Royal Philip, ſome of the of- 

— ficcrs were talking of ſtriking the flag. The Chevalier 
de VAge, a French ſeaman, whoſe turn it was to com- 
mand, from the abſence of the Admiral, and the death 

of his Captain, ſaid to them: Jou have then forgotten 
that I am here! He immediately ordered to fire upon 
the fire-ſhip; they reached her, and ſhe was juſt 
going to fink, when the Captain, who ſaw himſelf 
loſt, wanted at leaſt to revenge himſelf in periſhing: he 
puſhed towards the Royal Phihp, ſetting fire to his 
matches, but not having time to throw out the 
grappling-iron, he blew himſelf up unavailingly in the 
air, and covered the enemy with his flaming remains, 
without their receiving any damage from them, any 
more than from the violent ſhock of fuch an explo- 
ſion. M. de VAge declared that he ſaw the bodies 
of the Engliſh Captain, and of ſome of the workmen, 
reduced in an inſtant to a cinder, not being more 
than two feet long, and become as light as a 
cork. 

M. De Court, who was on bard the Terrible, in 
the center, by ſome ſingularity in his manceuvre, had 
not yet engaged: he did not come up till after this 
event, but had the good fortune to retake the Poder, 
the only Spaniſh veſſel that the Engliſh had laid hold 
of. The Engliſh, though ſeveral of their veſſels were 
much damaged, and eſpecially the Admiral's ſhip, 
remained maſters of the ſea. One entire diviſion of 
their armament had not fought, there was a chance 
of this coming up, and the combined ſquadrons there- 
fore thought it more prudent to take refuge in the 
ports of Spain to windward, They did not fail to 
take the victory to themſelves, and in reality it was 
a very * A to have — without loſs 
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from ſo unequal a conteſt. The victory, indeed; 1944+ 
might have been more certain, if the French Com- — 


mander had, from the beginning, ſeconded the bravery 
of the Spaniard. This occaſioned complaints from 
the latter, againſt which the former recriminated, by 


accuſing him of ingratitude. The complaints of the 


Spaniſh Commander were too well founded not to 
fatisfy his Catholic Majeſty. M. De Court was 
baniſhed to his beautiful ſeat at Gournay, where he 
forgot his difgrace in the delights of this inchanting 


ſpot, and in theentertainments with which he amuſed 
the Pariſians. He was fourſcore years of age, and 


was no longer fit for ſuch an expedition, which re- 
quired as much mental as bodily exertion. The 
Duke of Orleans, to whom he was attached in quality 


of his Firſt Steward; had-procured him the honour of 


this commiſſion, and prevented the matter being at- 


tended with more fatal conſequences to him. Cer- 


tainly, if ever there were reaſons for a Court- martial, 


it was upon this oceaſion. But the Government be- 


gan then to diſplay thoſe marks of weakneſs, which 
were the peculiar character of Lewis XV. under 
whom all faults were committed with impunity. The 
Engliſh Government did not conduct itſelf in the 


fame manner :— Mathews, though conqueror, was 


impeached, and, after a long trial, was declared in- 
capable of ſerving. The reaſon was, that he had 
not done all he could have done; and that, jealous of 


the honour which Rear Admiral Leſtock might have 


partaken with him, he had been too precipitate in 
beginning the attack ; that afterwards, being deſirous 


of caſting the blame on this inferior officer, he had 


difmiſſed and ſent him back to London, as being 
guilty of * ſtained the honour of the Britiſh 


flag, 
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2764- flag; by his inaftion. Leſtock was honourably ac 

" quitted of the charge, although he had not 3 
while his accuſer, who had fought very bravely, was 
condemned. This is the ſolution of that naval para- 
dox, which King George II. died without being able 
to comprehend, as it is aſſerted in the Gazette of 
France, which, contrary to it's uſual cuſtom, deals in 
raillery upon this occaſion, which, in fact, it borrows 
from the Engliſh *. 

Mathews, who had only kept the fa 8 the 
engagement to ſatisfy the vanity of his nation, 
entered a little time after into Mahon, to refit his 
fleet, which was very roughly handled, and thus left 
France and Spain, for a time, at liberty to reap the 
advantage of this day, by conveying freely from the 
coaſt of Provence, into Italy, ammunition and pro- 
viſions, wanted for Don Philip's army; but this li- 
berty they did not long enjoy, for, as ſoon as 
Mathews appeared again in theſe latitudes, every 
thing fled before him. A vigorous effort had been 
made, which exhauſted the navy of the two Powers; 
and this was an exertion they could not ſupport, 
more eſpecially with thoſe which they were "IT 
to make upon land. 

Moreover, the engagement off Toulon, if even the 
French had been beaten, would have fulfilled the 
intentions of the Miniſtry, who wiſhed to employ 
Mathews, and diſable him from returning ſoon into 
the ocean. Another more extenſive project had been 
formed, which the beſt memoirs attribute to Car- 
dinal Tencin. His ambition made him attempt this 
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method of becoming Prime Miniſter; and, perlaps, 1744. 
— 


had this project deen crowned with ſucceſs, his Ma- 


jeſty might have been ſo much aſtoniſhed with his 


boldneſs, that he might have given way to him. 


Knowing that the King was reſolved to declare war 
againſt Great Britain, and to foreſtall her hoſtile in- 
tentions, he revived in the Council the ſcene of 
Mithridates with his children; he aſſerted, that the 
beſt method of ſubduing the Engliſh, was to make 
a deſcent upon their coaſt, and to raiſe their alarms 
for their own country. He repreſented the Pre- 
tender as the phantom that was to excite their fears: 
he affirmed, with certainty, that this Prince had ſtill 
many ſecret adherents in Scotland, in Ireland, and 
even in England; he deſcribed him as a Prince, who, 
to the uſual ardour of his age, and to his reſentment 


of injuries, united the moſt enterprizing and de- 


termined courage; he quoted the Pretender's own 
memorable words, ſo often repeated ; My. bead muſt 
eitber fall, or be crowned. He then unfolded the 
mode of carrying. this project into execution; he 
weighed the reaſons for and againſt it; he demon- 
itrated, that even ſuppoſing the enterprize ſhould 
fail, it could not turn out very ill, if it were executed 
with the neceſſary ſecrecy and diſpatch : and that one 
great good would at any rate reſult from ir; that it 
would at leaſt, produce a powerful diverſion, which 
would compel his Britannic Majeſty to keep back his 


troops—a circumſtance that would proportionally 


weaken his continental army. This Prelate, though 


fixty years of age, was full of ſpirit; his eloqgence | 


was perſuaſive; he aſtoniſhed and convinced the 
whole Council, and his plan was adopted. 
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Prince Edward, for that was the Pretender's name, 


— ſet out from Rome on the gth of January, with the 


ſecrecy and diligence of a man born for great enter- 
prizes. He concealed his departure from his father, 


| and from a brother, who tenderly loved him, and 


who would not have ſuffered him to go without ac- 
companying him. On the 1 3th he arrived at 
Genoa, pretending to be a courier from Spain, -and 
attended only by one ſervant : the next day he em- 
barked for Antibes, and ſoon arrived at Paris. - He 
had thus paſſed through the midſt of his moſt for- 


midable enemies under a feigned name, and upon the 


reſpectable confidence in the right of nations. His 
pretended ſervant was the brother of Cardinal Ten- 
cin; a circumſtance which confirms that this Prelate 
was the author of the project. Upon the night of a 
public rejoicing, given deſignedly, where the King 
was to be preſent, according to the reports that were 
induſtriouſly ſpread, the young Prince came there 
alſo : the tumult was favourable to their interview; 
and after this private conference, he repaired with 
the ſame ſecrecy to Dunkirk, the one”: of em- 
barkation. 

In the mean while, Count Maurepas, who, in kis 
department, aſſiſted the execution of this grand pro- 
Je, had cauſed twenty-ſix ſhips of the line to be 
equipped at Breſt and at Rochfort with incredible 
diſpatch. It was given out, that the motive for this 
armament was, the diſengaging of the port of 
Toulon: the Engliſh were deeeived with regard to 
the deſign of the expedition, and the King of Eng- 


land had not received information of it 'till the 2 25th of 


February. Already was the ſquadron arrived in the 
| 2 Channel, 
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Channel, under the command of Count Roquefeuil; 
upwards of twelve thouſand men were embarked on 
tranſports, provided with arms and ammunition. 


Count Saxe was to be at the head of the enterprize, 


which, being a direct act of hoſtility, required to be 
preceded by a formal declaration of war. War was 
accordingly declared, and his Majeſty, having no 
farther meaſures to keep; complained in it, that the 
King of England had infringed the treaty of neu- 
trality, concluded with him; in 1741 that he did 
not give him ſatisfaction for the cruiſes and cap- 
tures made by his ſhips ;—that in the preceding year 
he had perſonally waged war againft him that Ad- 
miral Mathews had come to attack him, even in the 
Mediterranean; and provoke him to action and 


laſtly, that after all theſe unjuſt proceedings, he ill 


demanded ſatisfaction of him for the arrival of Prince 
Edward in France. 

The Pretender was on board the ſame veſſel as 
Count Saxe: he beheld for the firſt time the coaſts 
of his country ; but a violent ſtorm drove the fleet 
back upon the coaſt of France; not without the loſs 
of ſeveral ſoldiets, who were frightened, and en- 
deavoured to regain the ſhore. The Prince wanted 
to make a ſecond attempt with one ſingle ſhip ; his 
magnanimity ſeemed to preſage to him, that his pre- 
ſence alone would infure him ſubjects; but he was 
diſſuaded from expoling ſo precious a life; unaſſiſted, 
not only to the inconſtancy of the elements, but to 
the fury of his enemies, who, being at length ap- 


prized of the plot, had found time to line all their 


coaſts with troops. 
T he following 1s the converſation that this young 
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hero; for ſuch he was at that time, had with Lotd 
Marſhal], that faithful ſubject of the houſe of Stuart, 
who, ſince the expulſion of James II. had conſtantly 
reſiſted all the offers of the Conqueror ; who had 
abandoned all his dignities, and all his fortune, ſay- 
ing, that he was ready to acknowledge a King, but 
not an uſurper ; who had for a long time gone through 
all the Courts of Europe, to endeavour to find 
ſuccours and means of vengeance for his maſter. 
Upon the preſent critical conjuncture, he repaired to 
Edward; and, as he joined to courage, the prudence 
he had acquired from age and experience, he aſſiſted 
with the reſt in checking the impetuoſity of the 
Prince; who, embracing him, ſaid, in the ardour of 
his enthuſiaſm: I want none but you alone; I will 


go and conquer, or die wits my faithful fuljees of Scot- 
land. 


&« This is FE kind of courage,” anſwered his 
Lordſhip, © which we expect, and which we are not 
“ ſurpriſed to find in you; but you are not to em- 
ce ploy it uſeleſsly in your cauſe, for the only conſe- 
* quence of that would be, the n of your 
6 friends to your enemies.” 

The young hero perſiſting : © Well,“ replied the 
Nobleman, let us go; but at the inſtant of our 
<« landing, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to declare to 
c your ſubjects, while I recommend the care of yout 
« perſon to them, that neither you nor I are any 
te thing more than two brave adventurers; and that 
te we come alone and without ſuccours. If they be- 
e lieve me, they will not ſtir a ſtep in your favour. 


It would be deſtruction to both of you. They 


owe their blood and their life to you, only when 
40 the 
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ce the ſacrifice of them is likely to be of advantage 
e 

It was remarked only, that this plot had been con- 
ducted with ſo much art, that King George, when he 
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learned that there was a conſpiracy, could never diſ—- 


cover the authors of it; no information could be ob- 
tained from the perſons who were arreſted in Lon= 
don, and the Monarch was left in a ſtate of ſuſpence 
and miſtruſt. 

It was then a problematical circumſtance, and has 
remained ſo to this day, whether there were ever any 
ſincere intention of reſtoring the Pretender to the 
throne; whether the enterprize were a real, or only a 
feigned one. If we may judge from the facility 


with which it was given up, we ſhould be inclined to 


think that there was little ſolicitude about the ſucceſs. 


On the other hand, can we ſuppoſe that the great ex- 


| pences, attendant upon ſuch a project, would have 


been incurred, merely for the ſhadow of a deſcent * 


If we conſider further the time when the attempt was 
made, at a ſeaſon and in a ſea where dangerous and 
unavoidable high winds were to be expected, we can 
then only conſider it as abſurd and fallacious. Again, 
had it not been for ſome unforeſeen accidents, which 
delayed a, number of the tranſports, and prevented 
them from reaching the place of rendezvous at the 
appointed time, ſeveral days of favourable weather 
might have been employed, and there would have 
been more time than was neceſſary to effect the 
purpoſe. We may therefore conclude, that the ar- 


mament was made in earneſt ; but that the invaſion. 


* we find this intereſting anecdote in the Exlogium of Lord; 


Marſhall, attributed to M. d' Alembert. 
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1744. depending upon ſecrecy, and conſequently upon dife 
— patch —that is, upon the inſtant when that inſtant 


was paſſed, it was reſolved not to hazard a ſecond time 
ſuch a number of ſea and land forces, becauſe then 
the danger became greater, and the loſſes irreparable. 
Lewis XV. might have ſaid with Philip II. I did 
not ſend my fleet to war with the elements. 

Let us here be permitted to make a digreſſion 
upon a deſcent of this nature—which is always pro- 


_ poſed upon the breaking out of a war with England— 
which is conſidered as a very practicable, or rather a 
very eaſy matter—and which, at the time we are now 


writing (in 1778) the French Miniſtry have been 
blamed for not having attempted. Let us obſerve to 
theſe cenſurers, that this expedition is by no means ſo 
eaſy as they imagine; that every thing is in fayour 
of the country invaded ; and that the leaſt check 
muſt * overthrow the beſt-regulated plan of attack, 
and render it fatal to the aggreſſors. A more pru- 
dent plan could ſcarce have been laid than that we 
have been ſpeaking of, The Engliſh troops were at 
a diſtance from their iſland, diſperſed in the Ne- 
therlands; and the naval forces were equally ſcat- 
tered in the new world, in America, and in the Me- 
diterranean. Great Britain was lulled in the moſt 
perfect ſecurity ; the King of France's ſquadron was 


ſtronger by four or five ſhips of the line than any 


maritime forces his rival could bring againſt him 
upon this occaſion; there was a party formed even 
in the heart of England, and the Prince, in whoſe 
favour the deſcent was made, might, by his preſence 
alone, draw an army to himſelf from the midſt of his 
enemies. In a word, ſecrecy had been ſo well ob- 
ſerved, that the intentions of France were not known 

In 
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in London, till the three diviſions of the royal army 1744. 


had taken their reſpective ſtations. The largeſt di- 
viſion went towards the coaſt of Kent, and advanced 
as far as Dungeneſs ; the ſecond, placed itſelf be- 
tween Calais and Boulogne; and the third ſtood off 
Dunkirk. But the united efforts of the Engliſh na- 
tion, making the moſt of the old guard-ſhips, and of 
every thing that was able to bear canon, enabled 
them, in the courſe of ſeven or eight days, to make 
head againſt this armament. 

| Beſides, it muſt be obſerved, that nature has given 
to the rivals of France in the Channel, a great num- 
ber of ports capable of receiving and protecting the 


largeſt ſhips, while the F rench have not, from Uſhant 


to Gravelines, one ſingle harbour in which a ſhip of 
the line can anchor. We muſt further obſerve, that, 
the reigning winds in theſe ſeas being weſterly, if the 
French ſhips were diſmaſted at the end of an en- 
gagement, they would have no reſource left, but to 
gain the coaſt of Norway or Denmark. If all theſe 
conſiderations be weighed, we ſhall ſee that to at- 
tempt a deſcent in England, on the part of France, 
is a deſperate undertaking; it is playing double or 
quits, or rather, it is riſquing the total deſtruction of 
our navy for a long time; while the navy of Eng- 
land could only receive a check, which would eaſily 
be repaired. The great reſolution of replacing a 


Prince upon the throne, is perhaps the only inſtance 


in which a prudent Government can adopt ſo ſpecu- 
lative a project; as upon the preſent occaſion, when 
hopes were entertained of our being able to eſtabliſh 


ourſelves upon land, and to effect a laſting revolution 
in favour of the Pretender. 
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Prince Edward, in whoſe cauſe we became more 
warmly intereſted, returned to Paris, to wait, from 
the generoſity of the King, freſh means to make his 
pretenſions good, and to exert his courage. Count 
Saxe alſo repaired to Court, and the King honoured 
him with the Baton of Marſhal of France, which he 
was ſo worthy to hold. This diſtinction was not for 
him, as for many others, the inſtant of repoſe ; but, 
an the contrary, the ſignal of his exploits, and of the 
proſperity of France. His Majeſty, for this purpoſe, 
removed all the obſtacles that might arife from the 
difference of religion; for, by an extravagant law in 
France, a man muſt be a Catholic, even to have the 
right of ſpilling the blood of the enemy, or of la- 
viſhing his own in the ſervice of the country. 

Theſe vigorous attempts announced already in the 
Council an energy, that had not been obſerved there, 
during the whale miniſtry of Cardinal Fleuri. They 
were followed by a reſolution ſtill more bold, and 
which was the real cauſe of the ſucceſs of the King's 
arms, in the two campaigns we are going to enter 
upon. Madame de la Tournelle (created Dutcheſs 
of Chateau-Roux, and whom we ſhall henceforward 
call by that title) in concert with Count d' Argenſon, 
Miniſter for the War department, had determined 
the King to put himſelf at the head of his troops. 
The ſecret ambition with which they were both 
devoured, had prompted them to this. One of 
them already conſidered herſelf-as more the Queen, 
than the Queen herſelf. She reckoned that ſhe 
ſhould conciliate the nation to herſelf by this mag- 
nanimous idea—that ſhe ſhould deſerve the homage 
of the army, and the admiration of foreigners. In 
| her exalted imagination, viewing her lover in the 


light 
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light of a young hero, ſhe ſhared in his vitories—ſhe 226; 
aſcended his triumphal car along with him—and 5 


effaced her infamy, by the ſplendour of her glory. 


The other, regardleſs of theſe brilliant chimeras, was 
attentive only to compaſs his ends, which were, to 
inſinuate himſelf ſtill more in the good graces of his 
maſter, and in his confidence to increaſe his in- 
fluence to contrive more occaſions of making erea- 
tures to himſelf to render his miniſtry more com- 
mendable — and, in a word, to attribute to himſelf 
all the good ſucceſſes which he would ſeem to acce- 


lerate by his preſence, by the prudence of his coun- 


ſels, and the diſpatch of his orders. 
They both of them were apprehenſive, chat the 
Generals, caring little ſor the preſence of the King, 


and eſpecially for their own, would diſſuade him 
from this project, as Marſhal Noailles had done the 
year before: they therefore engaged his Majeſty to 


ſecrecy. It was afterwards diſcuſſed, where the King 
ſhould go; and it was concluded, that the campaign 
would be more brilliant in Flanders, where every: 
thing was diſpoſed for an offenſive war in the Auſ- 
trian Netherlands; whereas, in Alſace, or towards 
the Rhine, it was foreſeen that a defenſive one could 
only be adopted. It was therefore reſolved, that the 
King ſhould go to Liſle : but it was not proper that 
his Majeſty ſhould march, without having fulfilled 
the uſual formality between civilized nations. His 
declaration of war was therefore publiſhed, on the 
26th of April, againſt the Queen of Hungary, nearly 
at the ſame time that the King of Naples made his, 
and when war was likewiſe declared againſt the King 
of Sardinia. 
Then Lewis XV. —— his heroic reſolution; 4 


he 
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he announced it without parade, and with that ſim- 


plicity which characterized all his actions. The na- 


tion was charmed and affected; they redoubled their 
zeal and affection for the King. The Dauphin, who 
was then only fourteen years of age, conjured his 


auguſt father, that he would permit him to accom- 


pany him. The King did not think proper to con- 
ſent at this time, when this only Prince was not yet 
married, which he was to be the following winter. 
His Majeſty comforted him for this refuſal, by pro- 


miſing, that they ſhould go through the firſt cam- 


paign together. 

Independent of the reaſons of ſtate . ex- 
poſing at once two ſuch precious lives, while there 
was no ſucceſſor, there was alſo a reaſon of decency 
which militated againſt it. We have ſaid before, 
that the Dutcheſs of Chateau- Roux was to attend 
the King. She was Lady of the bed- chamber to the 
Queen, who remained at Verſailles; ſo that her duty 


called upon her to be near her miſtreſs, far from 
drawing her to the army, from which every conſide- 


ration ought, on the contrary, to have kept her 
away. To permit the Dauphin's preſence, would 
have been to corrupt his innocence, by the ſight of 
this adulterous intercourſe; for the very myſtery 
33 to prevent ſcandal, ſerved only to increaſe 
it. The Dutcheſs did not live in the ſame houſe 
wich the King; but there were private orders given 
to all the municipal bodies, to get a houſe ready for 
her adjoining to the King's, and to open free com- 
munications between them: the workmen were pub- 


licly ſeen piercing the walls, and every perſon in the 
eie knew for what purpoſe. 


On 
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On the 3d of May, the King ſet out with his con- 1744. 
fidential Miniſters. With regard to foreign affairs, 


the department of which he had reſerved to himſelf 
in chief, M. Duthiel, who was the Firſt Clerk, re- 
ceived orders to accompany him with the offices, to 
preſide over them. The Count de St. Florentin was 
charged, in the abſence of his Majeſty, not only with 
the correſpondence, but alſo with the management 
of all the urgent affairs in the internal part of the 
kingdom. 

The King arrived on the 12th of May at Liſle, 
after having viſited the moſt important places on his 
frontiers, and given orders for their ſecurity. He 
reviewed his army there, and eſtabliſhed, by regula- 
tions, a diſcipline difficult to maintain, but which 


was, at leaſt, to be carried into execution in his pre- 


ſence. His Aids-de-camp were Meflrs. de Meuze, 
de Richelieu, de Luxembourg, de Boufflers, d'Au- 


mont, d' Ayen, de Soubize, and de Pecquigny. His 


two Generals were Marſhal Noailles, at the head of 
fourſcore thouſand men, and Marſhal Saxe, who 
commanded a ſeparate body of forty thouſand. This 
was a very different ſituation from that in which the 
army had heen the year before, at the death of Cardi- 
nal Fleuri. The Engliſh might then have entered 
on the frontiers with advantage. They attempted 
it when it was no longer time, and the Dutch, hav- 
ing heſitated to join them ſooner, had juſt done it 
when 1 it was too late. They ſoon repented of it, and, 

as early as the 8th of May, being informed of the 


King's march, and of the motion of his troops, and, 


being alarmed for their country, the States General 


deputed Count Waſſenaar to him. This Nobleman, 


who, to the frankneſs of his nation, joined the ur- 


banity 
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1744. banity of the French, was the perſon whom they 
thought would be moſt agreeable to his Majeſty, as 


76 May. 


having reſided with him before, and having acquired 


many friends at his Court. He was commiſſioned to 
make propoſals from them, and to prevail vpon the- 
King to ſuſpend his conqueſts. The King replied 
to him: * The choice which the States General 


have made of you, Sir, could not but be perfectly 


ce agreeable to me, from the knowledge I have of 


E your perſonal qualities. All my proceedings to- 


ce wards your Republic, ſince my acceſſion to the 
e crown, ought to have convinced them, how much 
< I was deſirous of keeping up a ſincere friendſhip 


c a complete harmony with them. 


“My inclination for peace hath been long enough 
ce known; but the longer I have deforred-the de- 
«© claratian of war, the leſs ſhall I reſtrain the effects 


of it. My Miniſters will make a report to me of 
<<. the commiſſion you are charged with; and, after 


a having communicated it to my allies, 1 ſhall ac- 
de quaint your maſters with my laſt reſolves.” 
Through a ſpirit of religion, undoubtedly, and, as 
it were, to invoke the wiſdom of Heaven upon his 
councils, and the bleſſings of God upon his arms, 
his Majeſty, before he began his military operations, 


ſolemnized a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, and held at the 


Abbey of Ciſoing a Chapter of the Order, at which 
the Marquis de Biſſy had the honour ſingly to be in- 
ſtalled a Knight. This was in reward of his great 
exploits in Italy, at the paſs of Villa Franca, and at 
Monte Groſſe, a rock upon which he fought for 
ſeven hours, and took the Marquis of Suza, natural 
brother of the King of Sardinia, priſoner. Two. 
days after this, Courtray was taken, The next 170 

. 


= OB Haan 
the Deputy of Holland faw Menin inveſted, which 
was a barrier town, defended by the troops of the 
Republic. Voltaire pretends, that the King diſplay- 


ed here a great deal of perſonal courage; that he 


reconnoitred the place ſeveral times, and advanced 
within piſtol- ſhot of the paliſade, with Marſhal No- 
ailles, Count d' Argenfon, and all his Court; that he 
encouraged the workmen by his liberalities, and 
haſtened the taking of the town, which ſurrendered 
after ſeven days open . trenches. | This was the' firſt 
conqueſt made in his preſence. He would not ſpare 
it, but ordered the fortifications to be demoliſhed, 
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4 June. 


which were a maſter- piece of the art of the famous 


Vauban. He meant at once to avenge himſelf of the 
States General, by deſtroying one of their bulwarks, 
and to ſhew his moderation, by putting it out of 
his power to make uſe of it againſt them. 

The King did not fail to return thanks to God for 
his triumph. He aſſiſted in Liſle at a Te Deum, 
ſuch as had never yet been ſeen on the frontier. 
Three Princeſſes of the blood, whoſe huſbands, bro- 
thers, children, or ſons-in-law, were fighting in dif- 


ferent places for the King, conſtituted the ſingular 


ornament of this ceremony. The Dutcheſs of Mo- 
dena had accompanied into Flanders her nephew, 
the Duke of Chartres, and the Duke of Penthievre, 


Who was going to be her ſon-in-law; while the Duke 


of Modena, her huſband, was at the head of the 
Spaniards in Italy the Dutcheſs of Chartres had 


followed her huſband ;—and the Princeſs of Conti, 


whoſe ſon was then on the Alps, and whoſe daughter 


had married the Duke of Chartres, had come with | 


theſe two Princeſſes, 


In 
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In the mean while Ypres was inveſted. This fiege 
was remarkable in one circumſtance—that the Prince 
of Clermont commanded the chief attacks, and con- 
tinued, with the Pope's permiſſion, to imbrue his 
hands in blood; an occupation ſo contrary-to the 
duties of a miniſter of the church. The Marquis 
de Beauvau, a Major General, loſt his life at this 


ſiege, regretted by the officers, the ſoldiers, and the 


learned. He was one of the moſt curious Antiqua- 
ries in Europe; had collected a cabinet of ſcarce 
medals, and was, at that time, the only man of his 
profeſſion who cultivated that branch of literature, 
Ypres ſoon capitulated. Fort la Menoque and Fur- 
nes did the ſame. 

The army of the Allies beheld this progreſs with- 
out being able to put a ſtop to it. It was commanded 
by three men of moſt extraordinary merit. General 


Wade, brought up under Marlborough, was at the 


head of the Engliſh ; the Duke of Aremberg, trained 
to arms under Prince Eugene, was the chief of the 
Germans; and Count Maurice of Naſſau, fired with 
the republican ſpirit of his anceſtors, with their thirſt 
of glory and of liberty, led on the Dutch. The 
King of England would have done better, to have 
put himſelf at the head of his troops on this occa- 
ſion; the King of France was a rival worthy of 
him, and by the influence of his rank, he would 
have prevented the diſcord between the Generals; 
which was the principal cauſe of their inaction; he 
would eſpecially have ſtimulated the ſupineneſs of 
the Dutch, who, accuſtomed to enjoy the ſweets and: 


advantages of a peace during thirty years, had con- 


ſented, in a moment of enthuſiaſm, to give them up. 
It 


* 


OF LEWIS XV. 
It cannot be foreſeen how far Lewis XV. would have 
carried the progreſs of his arms, when he was obliged 
to ſuſpend it himſelf, on account of a diſagreeable 
piece of intelligence which he received. He was 
informed, that Prince Charles had croſſed the Rhine; 
that he had ſeized upon the lines of Lauterbourg, 
Weiſſembourg, and the Lauter; that Marſhal Coig- 
ny had in vain driven the Auſtrians from thoſe three 
poſts; that their General had returned with ſuperior 
forces, had retaken them, and had ſent detachments 
to make incurſions as far as in Alſace. This was ſo 
much the leſs credible, as Marſhal Coigny, at the 
head of more than fifty thouſand men, was upon theſe 
borders, and covered the provinces ſituated on this 
ſide the river ;—as Marſhal Belleiſle, reſtored to 
| favour, commanded a conſiderable body upon the 
* Moſelle, from whence he protected Lorraine, and the 
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neighbouring countries ;—as the Duke of Harcourt, 


with another army, was at hand to act according to 
exigencies, and as he might be wanted ;—and, as 
Count Seckendorff was on the other fide of the 
Rhine, under Philipſbourg, with the Bavarians, the 
Palatines, and the Heſſians. It was to this laſt 
General, that the others attributed the ſucceſs of 
Prince Charles: they laid to his charge, that, inſtead 


of having remained under the canon of the fortreſs, 


by which he would have kept General Nadaſti's 
corps, which was oppoſite to him, in awe, he had 
retreated, and recroſſed the Rhine; had afterwards 
taken upon himſelf to defend the banks towards Ger- 


merſheim and Rhinzabern; had anſwered to Marſhal 


Coigny for this; and yet had ſuffered Prince Charles 
to paſs in this 5 * and, though he received 
a re- 
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a reinforcement from the Marſhal after this diſaſter, 
yet he did not avail himſelf of the important mo- 
ment, of the advantage of the ground, and of the 
ardour of the troops. 

If we may credit the memorials of the French 
officers, the Count had agreed, upon their repreſen- 
tations, to march up to the enemy ; he afterwards 
altered his mind, under pretence that he muſt write 
to the Emperor about it : the whole Auſtrian army, 
to the number of more than 80,000 men, ſoon 
threatened Alſace; and ſome parties carried the 
alarm towards Lorraine. Mentzel exiſted no more, 
but was ſucceeded by Trenck, not leſs audacious, 
not leſs inſolent, and not leſs cruel. King Staniſlaus 
was obliged to retire, with his Court. 


The ſtrange conduct of the Bavarian General 
who was, it is true, ſuperſeded by another, but who 
was not puniſhed as he deſerved—occaſioned certain 
politicians, who were deſirous of accounting for 
every thing, to ſuſpect that this was an arrangement 
taken by the King of Pruſſia, who waited only for a 
pretence to declare himſelf. This event, according 
to theſe profound and refined ſpeculators, furniſhed 
him one of a moſt ſpecious nature. The ne- 
ceſſity to which Lewis XV. was reduced, by this in- 
vaſion, of withdrawing his aſſiſtance from the Em- 
peror, in order to defend his own dominions ;—the 
diſagreeable conſequences that would reſult from 
this to his ally, deprived of every ſuccour ;—the ap- 
prehenſion that the Queen of Hungary, by avenging 
herſelf of her rival, would endeavour even to enſlave 
the Empire ; the majeſty of it's chief, and the dig- 
nity of the whole Germanic body, which was ex- 


poſed — the lionour of the Electors, which was con- 


cerned 


or LEWES . 
cerned in ſupporting the Prince they had chofen ;= 
theſe ſeveral conſiderations might have great weight 
with tlie King of Pruſſia, might furniſn matter for 


the moſt eloquent manifeſto, and a e for 90 
violences he was meditating. 


| Whether theſe ſecret motives, the obleurity of 


which cannot be cleared up, really exiſted but 
which we cannot ſuppoſe, without ſhuddering at the 
"frivolous manner in which the King's Council would 
have hazarded the honour of his arms; and the ſafety 
of his ſubjects, to acquire ſo inconſtant an ally, who, 
during the courſe of this war, had changed ſides for 
the third time ;—yet it is certain that the King of 
Pruſſia choſe this period to declare himſelf, It was 
known, that a treaty of defenſive alliance had been 
concluded at Francfort, between Charles VII. the 


5 King of Pruſſia, the Elector Palatine, and the Re- 


gency of Heſſe Caſſel, in order to compel the Queen 
of Hungary to acknowledge the Emperor, and to 
reſtore to him his hereditary dominions. This was 
the counter poize of the treaty of Worms: 
Accordingly, the King of Pruſſia ſent an army of 
$0,000 into Bohemia, and one of 22,000 into Mora- 
via; this was much more than he had engaged to 
do by the treaty of Francfort, but what he had Pro- 
miſed to France. 
It was reckoned that this diverſion wodld Ab 
gage the kingdom, and force Prince Charles to re- 
croſs the Rhine with precipitation. In the mean 
while, not to pay too dear for the complaifance of 
| having ſuffered him to penetrate. into the kingdbm, 
and to make him repent of it, if poſſible, tile King 
reſolved to interrupt the courſe of his conqueſts, and 
| to advance in perſon to the ſuccourof Alſace; with Mar- 
N 5 9 fhal 
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1744. ſhal Noailles, at the head of twenity-ſix battalions, and 
—— thirty-three ſquadrons. He left Marſhal, Saxe in Flan- 


ders with the reſt of his troops, amounting to no more 
than 45,000 men, to preſerve what he had taken, 
and to reſiſt the irruptions of the enemy, who had 


more than 79,000. This General anſwered admi- 
rably well the views of his maſter : he encamped 
near Courtray, from whence he oppoſed all the ope- 
rations of the Allies, intercepted their proviſions, 
avoided a general action with them; but prevented 


them from laying ſiege to Liſle ; and made this 


beautiful defenſive campaign, conſidered by the 


moſt experienced people in the art, as glorious to 
him, as were all the offenſive canpRjens which ſuc- 
ceeded it, 

The Duke of 8 with his corps, had re- 
ceived orders to guard the paſſes of Pfalzbourg. 
The King had appointed the rendezvous of his troops 


at Metz; during this march he had increaſed the 


pay and the eee the ſoldiers, and this at- 
tention, by ſtimulating their zeal, redoubled their 


affection. All the provinces in this part of France, 


alarmed that the enemy had croſſed the Rhine, and 
eſpecially with the unfortunate preceding campaigns 
in Germany, were comforted with the preſence of 
his Majeſty, and were filled with joy at the ſight of 
him. This increaſe of affection on the part of his 


| ſubjects, was preparing the moſt beautiful period of 
the reign, of Lewis XV. if he had been able to main- 
tain the memory of it as it deſerved, and to fulfil 


the engagements which it impoſed more ſtrictly up- 
on him. 


The Monarch arrived on the Ath of Auguſt 6 
Metz, gave audience there to Baron Schmettau, Pleni- 


preptiary 


potentiary Ry: the King o of Pruſſia, * came to an- 
hounce to him the entrance of this new ally into 
Bohemia. The couriers from Italy brought the 
moſt favourable intelligence, and hope ſeemed to 
be reviving on all ſides, when a misfortune of a 
more dreadful nature ſpread conſternation from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. 

The King, whoſe conſtitution was irengrhonad 
by exerciſe, apparently enjoyed the moſt perfect 
health; but in perſons of the ſtrongeſt habit, A 
changes ſometimes happen, which from that cir- 
cumſtance are the more violent. His Majeſty had 
inflamed his blood for ſome years paſt, by the im- 
moderate uſe of wine and ſtrong liquors ; exceſſes 
of another kind, in which he had} indulged, had con- 
tributed. only to increaſe this inflammatory diſpoſi- 
tion; the fatigues of the campaign; the heat of 
the ſun, which he had borne for a long time on his 
head during a march, and which had ſtricken vie- 
lently on his thigh; and burnt it up with it's ar- 
dour; all theſe cauſes aggravated the fever, with 
which he was ſeized on the 8th of Auguſt, and 
made it degenerate at once into a malignant and 
po fever. As early as the night of the 14th in- 
ſtant, he was at the point of death. 

It was not till the ſame evening of the 14th . 
Auguſt, that the Queen received a courier from the 
Duke de Geſvres, who acquainted her with the ex- 
treme danger of her auguſt huſpand. She would 
have ſet off immediately, had ſhe not been obliged 
to apply for money to M. de Villemur, Receiver 
General of the finances of Paris, who advanced a 
thouſand Louis. This haſty departure gave more 
credit to the 2 letters; grief became » univer- 
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fal; every other concern gave place, in the hearts 
of the French, to that which they ought to have 
for ſo precious a life. The affection for this Prince, 
the juſt apprehenſion of loſing him, eſpecially in 
the preſent ſituation of things, ſuſpended all the 
operations, and the Generals were only attentive 


to intrench themſelves fo ſtrongly, that the enemy 


ſhould not be able to take advantage of the diſcou- 
ragement of the people, or of the misfortune that 
threatened them. The King was looked upon as 


dead; this muſt have been the caſe, ſince it was 
reſolved to adminiſter the ſacrament to him, and 
3 propoſe to him to ſend away the Dutcheſs of 
Chateau-roux. It was the Duke of Chartres, who, 
in quality of firſt Prince of the blood, forcing the 
door of his Majeſty's chamber, apprized him of the 
danger he was in, and ſuggeſted to him the idea 
of fulfilling this duty of religion. The Duke de 
Richelieu, Gentleman of the 'bed- chamber i in wait- 
ing, upon this occaſion, had taken care not to an- 


nounce this diſagreeable buſineſs to his Majeſty, 


which would have Tet Him equally at variance 
with the auguſt patient and the favourite. His for- 
tunate ſtar induced him to take the moſt prudent 
part. The King might recover, by one of thofe 
miraculous efforts of nature which ſometimes oc- 
cur; in that caſe, he foreſaw how much his Ma- 
jeſty's ſelf-love would be piqued; he would not 
therefore run the riſque of 1 incurring his reſentment, 
and ſtill leſs that of the diſgraced favourite: if on 
the contrary the King ſhould die, he had little 
| expeCtation of influence with the ſucceſſor :. he re- 
mained therefore ſtrongly attached to the Dutcheſs ; 
he prevented, as much as he poſſibly could, the dy- 


ing 
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ing King from being alarmed by awakening the 
terrors of his conſcience; he carried his boldneſs 
ſo far, as to reſiſt for a long time the Duke of 
Chartres, till at length he was obliged to ſubmit 


to the reſpect and ſuperiority of a Prince neareſt 


the crown after the Dauphin. If indeed, we. credit 


private memoirs *, the Prince was obliged to have 


recourſe to the harſheſt. terms, and even to acts of 
violence : © What,” ſaid he to him, in a menacing 
tone, © ſhall a ſervant as thou art, refuſe entrance 
* to thy maſter's neareſt relation!“ and ſtriking the 
door immediately with his foot, he forced it open. 
The noiſe having raiſed his Majeſty's curioſity, his 
Highneſs, who was ſtill agitated, complained of the 
Duke of Richelieu's inſolence, who received orders 
to withdraw. A momentary humiliation, which WAS 
ſoon repaired by the higheſt favour. 

The Dutcheſs of Chateau-roux, ſince the King's 
illneſs, had never quitted his bedſide: her lover, ſtill 
. Intoxicated with his paſſion, was proteſting, that 
he regretted only her and his ſubje&s. The arrival 
of the Biſhop of Soiſſons, Grand Almoner to his 
Majeſty, who was accompanied by the Duke of 
Chartres, made the favourite conclude, that her 
_ reign was nearly at an end: ſhe. withdrew, and 
the Prelate fulfilled his miniſtry with all the rigour 


which his function required. Before he would 


give the viaticum to the King, he inſiſted not on- 
ly that he ſhould baniſh from his preſence the ob- 
ject that was ſo dear to him, but that he ſhould 
W 57 the aged ſcandal, by an expiatory confeſſion 


» See The amours of Zeokiniſul, King of FA Kefiran, a * eh 
”— row the Arab, of the traveller Krinebboi, 


93 | - .« while 
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1744. mile to God, in preſence of his Princes, his Cour- 


entered into the carriage with her fi 
of Lauraguais, and departed. She had not yet got 


— tics, and his People. The penitent, who was 


naturally puſillanimous, ſtricken with religious ter- 
rors, at that period of life when the moſt hardy 
courage is damped, complied literally with every 
thing that was required of him. Count d' Argen-, 


ſon, who paid his court to the favourite merely from 
motives of policy, but who in reality deteſted her; 


being now under no apprehenſions, was commiſ- 


ſioned to break the order to her, and did it with 


harſhneſs. . -The Dutcheſs, greater at this inſtant than 
her lover, bore her diſgrace with firmneſs. Uncon- 
ſcious of what ſhe had, to ſuffer upon the road, ſhe 

3 the Dutcheſs 


clear of the city, when the report of her diſmiſſion 


being circulated, ſhe was purſued with thoſe hoot- 


ings, marks of the higheſt contempt, which a li- 
centious mob never fails to beſtow upon thoſe who 
have uſurped an improper; authority over them, 
Beſides, ſhe was conſidered as one of the cauſes of 


the illneſs and approaching death of a Prince, who 
was then the idol of the nation, and the object of 


their regret: ſhe was loaded - with atrocious in- 
ſults, and with terrifying menaces; the peaſants in the 
country villages followed her as far as they could, 
and ſucceſſively transferred to each other the buſi- 
neſs of curſing and reviling her. It was by a kind 
of miracle that ſne eſcaped ſeveral times being 
torn to pieces. She was obliged to take infinite 
precautions: when the carriage came near any vil- 
lage, the Dutcheſs was forced to ſtop at the diſtance 
of more than half a league from it, from whence ſhe 
uſed to ſend off one of her Arcendants to procure | 
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freſh horſes, and to reconnoitre the by-roads, en- 1744. 
deavouring thus to avoid the fury of the vil⸗ 


lagers, In theſe dreadful agitations, ſhe travelled 
more than fourſcore leagues: before ſhe reached 


Paris. On her arrival there, the conſternation would 
have increaſed, had it not already been extreme. 
The people in the capital would not have received 
her better than thoſe in the provinces, had they not 


been too much abſorbed in affliction; they did no- 


thing but rin from one church to another, where 
they came to offer up their vows to God for the 
preſervation of the King ; or flock to the poſt office, 
to the court of Juſtice, or to the hotels of great 
noblemen, to inquire into the ſucceſs of their ſup- 
plications; and when they learned that the intelli- 


gence was becoming ſtill more grievous, they flew 
back to the temple to importune Heaven with the 


fervency of their prayers. 
The Dauphin had juſt ſet off; the Royal Family, 
and all the Princes, were with the King, and Paris, 


thus deprived of it's maſter, and of the ſeveral ſup- 


ports of the throne, experienced a void, 'and a 
deſertion unknown before. The Duke of Orleans 
alone remained there: retired to Sainte Genevieve, 
he affiduouſly invoked the patroneſs of this city; 
he applauded the pious firmneſs of his ſon, which 


be had encouraged by his letters. Confounded 


| with the multitude at the foot of the ſhrine, he 


was diſtinguiſhed from them only by the bitterneſs 
of his tears, and the violence of his ſobs. There 


it was, as is reported, that without deſign, and 
in a general and ſudden ery of deſpair, Lewis XV. 


Was — Lewis the wwell- beloved. This was not 
04 the 
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1744; the voice of flattery : it was not the Courtiers whe 


— gave the title, it was the people; they did not 


imagine, that this ſurname would: ever reach the 


ears of the expiring Monarch: they decreed it in 


ſome meaſure to his ſhade, as a tribute of oyerflow- 
ing gratitude. One citizen did not accoſt another 
in the ſtreet, *till they had ſpoken of the fatal 
event, and at parting, they uſed mutually to exclaim, 
if he. ſhould die, it will be for having marched to our 
affiſtance! Even the Dauphin, at an age when a 
young and ſuperb Prince might eaſily behold - his 
conſolation in the ſplendor of the Crown, ſenſible 
alone to the loſs of a father and to the misfor- 
tune of the nation, had utterred theſe affecting 
words: Alas! poor people, what will become of 
* you ? What reſource is there left for you? None 
de but in me—in a child?—O God ! have merey 
te upon this kingdom; have mercy upon us!” + 

The Queen, whoſe ſenſibility was to the laſt to 
be put to the ſevereſt teſt, found at Saint Dizier the 
King of Poland, Staniſlaus her father, who had 
come out of the King's chamber at the inſtant that 
his life was deſpaired of, At length, a fortunate 
evacuation having taken place, when her Majeſty ar- 
rived on the 17th at Metz, her auguſt huſband began 


then to be reſtored. to life; ſhe ayailed herſelf of 


the work begun by the Biſhop of Soiſſons; .and, 
though her mortifications and ſorrows, joined to 


age, which was advancing upon her, rendered her 
leſs an object of attraction than ever, yet her cares, 


her zealous. good offices, and her careſſes, had ſo 
much power over the heart of the Monarch, whoſe 
Ware en Was e good, and whoſe. gratitude 
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was moved in the firſt inſtant, that he proteſted to 174 


her, ſhe alone ſhould in future poſſeſs all his af- 
fections. 

The Dauphin did not experience the ſame treat · 
ment. This is the period in which the King's ten- 
derneſs for him began to diminiſn, Being inform- 
ed of his departure, he had ſent him orders to re- 
turn to Verſailles: the concern he took in the 


health of this only ſon, furniſhed the pretence for. 


this conduct; but the diſguſt of ſeeing in him a 


ſucceſſor ks was the real motive of it. The 
Prince had already reached Verdun, when he met 
the officer, who was commiſſioned to ſignify his 
Majeſty's intentions to him. This circumſtance, 
which would have ſtopped him upon any other oc- 
caſion, did not appear to him an obſtacle upon 
this; and, conſulting rather the feelings of his heart 


than the advice of his Governor, he perſuaded him- 
| ſelf, that he was in a fituation where tenderneſs 
might diſpenſe with obedience'; beſides, - he was 
yery near his father, and e him only in 
a: paternal light; he forgot that he was his King, 
and could not prevail upon himſelf to go back 


without having ſeen him: the Duke de Chatillon 


followed, rather than he conducted him. On his 


arrival at Metz, the paternal character prevailing 


in it's turn, covered the fault of the ſubject; but as 


diſorders were rife in the country, and that the 


Pauphin had been ſeized with a flight fever at 
his firſt coming, the King ſent him back a few 


days after. His diſpleaſure fell upon the Governor, 


who, before his Majeſty's return, received orders to 
retire upon his eſtate, His Dutcheſs was a partner 
in his diſgrace, and they were both allowed but 
. "ey hours to Res their arrangements and obey. 
? a A ſpeech 
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1744 A ſpeech made by Lewis XV. to a Nobleman who 
—— tookinotes of the anecdotes of the Court, evinces 


18 Aug, 


the real motive of this diſmiſſion, which has im- 


properly given riſe to a variety of opinions. The 


King aſked him, if he remembered what had hap- 
pened four years ago, upon a certain day. The 
Courtier's memory failing, his Majeſty ſaid to 


him: © Conſult your journal, you will there 


find the diſgrace of the Duke of Chatillon. 
« Truly,” added he, cc he thought himſelf already 


e Maire du Palais . It is ſaid; indeed, that the 


Duke, reckoning upon the death of Lewis XV. had 
thrown himſelf at the feet of the Dauphin, and had 
fatuted him King. 

The degree of grief that had been felt for the 
danger the Monarch had been in, was equal to 
that of the public joy for his recovery ; which ex- 
ceeded all bounds. Paris was nothing more than 
an immenſe incloſure full of madmen. The firſt 


courier who brought the news of the fortunate 


criſis that had faved his life, was ſurrounded, ca- 
reffed, and almoſt fuffocated by the people. They 


| Kiffed his horſe, and even his boots, and they led 


„ 


him in triumph: perſons unknown to each other, 
cried out at the greateft diſtance they could ſee; 
the King is recovered | they congratulated, and em- 
braced reciprocally. All the orders of the State vied 


with each other in pouring forth tranſports of gra- 


titude to Heaven. There was not a company of 
mechanics who did not caufe a Te Deum to be ſung, 
and during two months France was engaged in no- 
This was of old the firſt dignity in the kingdom; it's inſti- 
tution is coeval with the Monarchy; Theſe officers gradually | 
incroached upon the regal authority, till Pepin, ſon of Charles 
Martel, who ſucceeded his father as Maire du Palais, having ſeized 


the Crown in 752, put an end to this dignity. f 
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ching but rejoicings and feſtivities, which occaſion- 1744. 


ed an exceſſive expence. It became neceſſary to ſetei 


bounds to theſe prodigalities. Britany, above all 
the other provinces, teſtified it's ſatisfaction, in a 
manner the moſt ſenſible, the moſt worthy. of the 
ſubje&, and the moſt laſting. The States of that 
Province decreed, that a monument of bronze ſhould 
be erected in their capital, repreſenting the event, 
It was accordingly executed by the famous Le 
Moine, and fixed at Rennes in 1754 

Poets, and Orators, by a laudable emulation, 
united their efforts to celebrate this moſt glorious 
inſtant of the life of Lewis RV. this triumph of 2 
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tranſmit the memory of it to the remoteſt poſterity. 


It cannot be conceived to what a pitch of extrava- 
gance this delirium of compoſition, joined to pa- 
triotic frenzy, was carried among the men of let- 
ters. One of them, truſting to the reſources of his 
genius, and to the nature of the ſubje&, every part 
of which was intereſting, was ſo bold and fo licen- 
tious as to lay before the reader's eyes the ſalutary 
criſis that had ſaved the King, to deſcribe all the 
natural effects of it, and even to addreſs in an apoſ- 
trophe the excrementitious matter firſt thrown off, 
It is ſcarce credible, that this filthy production was 
eagerly ſought after by every one; on any other 
occaſion it would have been rejected from it's diſ- 
guſting title ; though the poet, . accuſtamed to treat 
a variety of ſubjects, and to ſubdue the difficulties 


and ſingularities of them, had contrived to ennoble 


his poem, and make it ſublime in many parts. Our 


ſurprize will however be leflened, when we are told 


that this poet was Piron, | 


The 
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The King's exclamation, when he was informed 
for the firſt time of the exceſſive tranſports of the 
people, made him appear ſtill more worthy of 
them: Ah ! ſaid he, how pleaſing it is to be thus be- 


loved! and what bave I done to deſerve it ? Previous 


to this, he had ſaid ſomething, reported at the time, 
which favoured leſs of ſenſibility, but more of 
heroiſm ; and which ſhews, that at the point of 
death, at the laſt moment, when the chimera of 
glory with it's illuſions diſappears, this Monarch, 
penetrated with a ſenſe of his rigorous duties, had 


not loſt ſight of the intereſts of the State. His 


intention, when he ſet out from Flanders, was to 
have given battle to Prince Charles; but the march 
of the troops being delayed, had not permitted him 
to execute his deſign in perſon. Marſhal Noailles, 
who had come with his Majeſty, was the General, 

who, as eldeſt, had taken upon him the command 
in chief of the army of Alſace. When the King 
was informed of the junction of the troops, he ſaid 
to Count d' Argenſon, who had not quitted his bed- 
ſide ſince the beginning of his illneſs: rite word 
zo Marſhal Noailles, in my name, that while Louis XIII. 
was carrying to the grave, the Prinse of Conde won 
a battle, Unfortunately, Noailles was by no means 
equal to Conde, and had to do with a competitor 


leſs eaſily beaten than the Spaniſh General. Prince 


Charles was not afraid of the Marſhal; but the cir- 
cumſtance that changed the face of affairs, was the 


news he received of the irruption of the King of 
Pruſſia into Bohemia. This event obliged him to 


+ Avg, 
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haſten to the aſſiſtance of that kingdom. He had 
croſſed the Rhine in defiance of the French troops: 
he ſtole away in the night, and croſſed it again, with 


5 | | ſcarce 


O Fx © E w t . XV. 
kc! any loſs, in the face of a ſuperior army. The 1744. 


Chevalier de Belleiſle, who was commiſſioned to fol- 
low him with a ſtrong detachment, could only come 
up with his rear-guard, which, notwithſtanding this, 
continued it's march in god order. The defenders 
of Noailles attribute the ſucceſsful' evaſion of the 
enemy, to the delay in the march of the troops, occa- 
ſioned by the illneſs of the King—to a marſhy and 
difficult ſoil, which it was neceſſary to paſs, to get at 
Prince Charles—and to the excellence of the Prince” $ 
Precautions in forming his bridges, in ſecuring them, 
and in carrying away every thing, ſo that he did not 
loſe even a ſingle magazine. T he death of the 
Prince, who was then expiring, would have given an 
anſwer to all this, and would previouſly have con- 
demned the Marſhal. The State never dies, and 
nothing ought to put a ſtop to the operations ne- 
ceſſary for it's preſervation and proſperity. By 
forcing the march of the troops, the Auſtrian Gene- 
ral would have been foreſtalled ; the ſame foil which 
was now favourable, would then have been againſt 
him; in a word, he would not have had the time to 
make all the arrangements he did. Accordingly, 
the King of Pruſſia complained grievouſty, of an 
enemy being ſuffered to eſcape to come upon him. 
In fact, Prince Charles ſeemed to have wings; and 
though he did not arrive time enough to prevent 
that Monarch from taking Prague, on the 15th of 
September, yet he contrived, by his movements and 
. marches, to oblige him to withdraw his garriſon, on 


the 27th of November. The King of Pruflia was 


therefore only maſter of this capital for two months ; 
the French had kept it thirteen ; and Prince Charles 

was twice it's deliverer. In the mean while, after 
7 oo. | his 
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his retreat, the Imperial army; meeting with no 
obſtacle, had repaſſed the Rhine; retaken all Ba- 
varia, and Charles VII. had re-entered his capital. 
The King was amuſed, during his recovery, with 
the account of the ſucceſſes of the King of Pruſſia, 
of the Emperor, and of the French army under the 
command of Marſhal Coigny retaking all the foreſt 


towns, and the anterior Auſtria; and alſo of the 


armies of Italy, where two Princes of his blood were 
victorious. We have already ſpoken of the infant 
Don Philip, another hero of the Houſe of Bourbon; 
the Prince of Conti, had joined him, who, having 
ſerved in quality of Lieutenant General in the un- 


fortunate war of Bavaria, though young, had ac- 


quired ſome experience, becauſe that is more quickly 
Jearnt from adverſity than from proſperity. Beſides, 
he was a Prince of great application, who, in the im- 
petuoſity of youth and of pleaſures, was animated 
with that thirſt of glory, which enables a man to 
ſupport the utmoſt labours, and to overcome every 
difficulty. He had prepared himſelf for the rank of 
General, to which he aſpired, by a continual ſtudy of 
ten hours evefy day, during the winter he had paſſed 
at Paris. He was better acquainted with Italy than 
with his own country ; ; he knew the poſition of it in 

all it's parts, and in the moſt minute details; he had 

compared all the charts of it; he had got the cam- 
paigns of Catinat and Vendoſme by heart; in a word, 
he was ſtocked with all the theoretical knowledge, 
that could ſupply the place of practice. He com- 
manded with Don Philip the combined armies of 
France and Spain. Since the 1ſt of April, they 
had made their troops croſs the Varo, and had obliged 
the Piedmonteſe to retire, and abandon the caſtles of 
Aſpremont, 
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Af, premont, of Utelle, of Nice, of Caſtel- Nuovo, 1744. 
124 afterwards of Montalbano; they had alſo forced _— 
the caſtle of Villa Franca to furrender, and had made 
the garriſon priſoners of war. The Prince of Conti, 
having at length made his troops ſcale the moun- 
tains, after many difficulties, laid ſiege to Demont, 
took it on the 17th of Auguſt, with all it's garriſon; 3 

opened immediately the trenches before Coni, and 
was attacked by the King of Sardinia ; who, in order 
to make him abandon this enterprize, gave him and | 
the Spaniards battle under the walls of Coni. The 30 Sept, 
Infant and the French Prince were conquerors z the 
Piedmonteſe, roughly handled and beaten, retired i in 
confuſion, and left the city to it's own forces: it de- 
fended itſelf three weeks, and would have been forced 
to ſurrender in a few days more; but the ſeaſon being 
too far advanced, obliged the Princes to raiſe the | 
ſiege and to repaſs the Alps. | 4 
Voltaire pretends, that it was a motive of policy | 
to give this battle; for, if the King of Sardinia had 2 
| conquered, the French had few reſources, and their 5 
retreat was difficult; and if he were beaten, the city \ 
was not leſs in a condition to reſiſt in this advanced 1 
ſeaſon, and his retreats were ſecure. It appears to NS | 
us, that the hiſtorian, while he extols the wiſdom of l 
the Monarch's meaſures, condemns him without in- | | 
tending it: for, on the contrary, being certain of the | > 
ſtrength of the place, of the length of time it might | 
hold out, and of tiring the beſiegers, it was his bu- 
ſineſs not to hazard his laurels, to act the part of 
Fabius, and eſpecially to ſpare the blood of his ſub- 
jects. He loſt near five thouſand men and the field 
of battle. Coni was not alarmed at it; and the hiſto- 
rian is obliged to allow, that the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, 
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04. the quantity of fnow, and the overflowing of the 
—— Stura, were the real cauſes of the raiſing of the ſiege: 


Such was the end of the campaign in this part, 


| where prodigies of valour had been enacted. The 


perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, were, at 


the paſs of Villa Franca, the Marquis of Biſſi and the 
Marquis of Campo-Santo ; the former at the head 
of the French, the latter of the Spaniards; and who 


had borne this name from the battle of Campo-Santo, 
where he had performed aſtoniſhing exploits. Meſſ. 


de Mirepoix, d'Argouges, and du Barail, alſo ſigna- 
lized themſelves ; as did Meſſ. du Chätel and de 


Caſtelar, at Mount Eleus, and Count Choiſeul, com- 
miſſioned to carry the news of the victory. At the 


| Chateau-Dauphin, we find a Bailif of Givry, Chief of 
the enterprize, Colonel Salis, and the Marquis de la 
Carte, who loſt their lives there ; the brave Chevert, 
who, having firſt got upon the walls of Prague, would 


alſo be the firſt to climb the rock; a Lieutenant- 


Colonel of Poitou, whoſe name we regret not to be 


able to give, who firſt leaped into the trenches. We 


read a letter of the celebrated Campo-Santo, who, hav- 
ing not had it in his power to equal the glory of the 

French upon this occaſion, wrote to the Marquis de La 
| Mina, General of the Spaniſh army under Don Philip: 
We ſhall meet with ſome opportunities, where we 
e may do as well as the French, for it is inponsdie 
to do better. 


The Prince of Conti, in his correſpondence with the 


| King, making mention of this day, expreſſes him- . 
lelf in the following terms: © It is one of the moſt. 


ce brilliant and ſharpeſt actions that ever was; the 
e troops have diſplayed in it a degree of valour 
e beyond human nature. The brigade of Poitou, 
By with 
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2 with M. d' Agenois at their head; has acquired 1744. 


te great glory. _ 
<« The bravery and preſence of mind of M. de 
« Chevert, have been the chief cauſe of determining 


ce the advantage we have gained. I recommend 


te M. de Solemi, and the Chevalier de Modene, to 
te you: La Carte has been ſlain: your Majeſty; 
« who knows the value of friendſhip, muſt feel how 
te much his death has affected me“. 

We muſt not forget the Marquis of villemur and 
Count Lautru, conquerors on the day of the barri- 
cades: In a word; at the battle of Coni; among the 


number of wounded were the Marquis de Senne- 


terre, the Marquis de la Force, who died of his 
wounds, the Chevalier de Chauvelin, and the Che- 
valier de Chabannes. The Prince of Conti; in an- 
other letter to the King, expatiates upon the ſighal 
ſervices of M. de Courten, upon thoſe of M. M. du 
Chayla; de Beaupreau; de Montmotenci; de Stain- 


ville; of the Marquis de Maillebois; Quarter-Maſter 


General, and of M. de Chauvelin, Adjutant General 
of che army; but as modeſt as Cæſʒar, and like him a 
General and a Soldier; he took no notice of two balls 


that had pierced his cuiraſs, and two horſes that 


were killed under him. The Pariſian poets did not 
fail to celebrate his great exploits; but they were 
certainly too haſty in calling him the Frech Hanni- 
bal; no ſooner had this ſurname been given to him, 


than he deſerved it no longer, for he had juſt been re- 


croſſing the Alps, without being able to poſt himſelf 


there, and, erowned with barren laurels, he brought | 


back nothing more than an enfeebled army. 
The King of Naples, on his part, ſeconded by 
Count Gages, had begun the campaign to defend his 
Vor. II. P own 
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dwn dominions. About the month of June, Prince 
Lobkowitz had diſtributed there a manifeſto, in which 
the Queen 'of Hungary addreſſed the people of the 
two Sicilies as her ſubjects, to whom ſhe granted her 
protection. She. ſeemed even to flatter herfelf with 


| being able to excite an inſurrection in Naples; and 
the Queen, though big with child, had retired to 


Gayette ſince the latter end of April, and was pre- 
pared to go to Rome, in caſe of any unfortunate 
event. The King of Naples had urged this preme- 
ditated invaſion, as a motive for his declaring war. 
He had ſucceeded not only in preventing tlie enemy 
from penetrating into his own country, but had alſo 
carried the ſcene of war into the country about Rome: 
he Was ſituated with the Duke of Modena, who: was 
become Generaliſſimo of the King dt Spain, in Vel- 


letri, formerly the capital of the Volſcians, and at 


preſent the reſidence of the Deans of the ſacred col- 
lege. He was ſurpriſed there in the middle of the 


night, by a bold attempt of the Auſtrian General, 


ſimilar to 1 which Prince Eugene had made upon 
Cremona, in 170, and he would have been taken 
priſoner, had it not been for the Marquis de I Hopi- 

tal, Ambaſſador from France, Who was with him, 
who had attended him, and gave him, as well as the 
Duke of Modena, timely notice. Scarce had they 
joined their army again, when their palace was in- 
veſted. General Nonaty entered into that of the 


Duke of Modena, where he found the Miniſter of 


that Prince, Sabatini, who had formerly been in the 
ſame regiment with him: * Is it nat true,“ ſaid the 
Miniſter to him, © that you give me my life, and! 
that you will be ſatisfied with making eme a pri- 


4 ſoner? But while they were renewing their former 
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acquaintance, the conquerors having alſo committed 1744. 


the ſame fault as at Cremona, their triumph was ſoun 


at an end: confuſion, diſorder, and eagerneſs for 
plunder, repaired the miſchief that had been occa- 
ſioned by want of vigilance, diſcipline, and activity: 

the Germans were driven away in their turn. M. Sa- 


the A who ſaw this change from the window, ſaid to 
Auſtrian General: „It is J at preſent who give 


«you your life, and you are now my priſoner.” _ 
Prince Lobkowitz was obliged to retire towards 
Rome; the King of Naples purſued him—the Pope 


remained neuter, and this was the part which became 
him, in quality of the common father of the faith- 
ful. - Accordingly, the two armies remained each 
on their fide, at one of tlie gates. of Rome; and the 
Auſtrian General, as well as the Neapolitan Monarch, 


under the name of Count Pouzoles, came to kiſs the 


feet of the Sovereign Pontiff, while they cauſed his 


countries to be ravaged by their troops. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs, when Lewis XV. 


deſirous of cloſing the campaign by ar important 
conqueſt, cauſed the trenches to be opened before 
Fribourg, by Marſbal Coigny. The King, though 
ſtill weak, and but juſt convaleſcent, repaired to the 


ſiege, to accelerate the operations of it. This was 
the moſt difficult, and the moſt laborious, of all the 
ſieges he had undertaken. It was at this expedition 
that Count Lowendahl, already known among fo- 
reigners, and ſince ſo ferviceable to France, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for the firſt time. He was preſent 
there in the character of a volunteer, and was 
wounded in the head by a muſket- hot. The city 
ſurrendered after a month's s open trenches, There was 
d circumſtance in this ſiege, which was; 
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that Count d' Argenſon, who, in quality of Mini- 
ſter for the war department, drew up the articles of 


capitulation, by a pretended conceſſion, which he 


made a great merit of, with General Damnitz, who 
defended ir, contrived to make the ſurrender of the 
caſtles more certain and more ſpeedy. This good 
German, having obtained permiſſion to retire =P 
theſe fortreſſes, with his ſick and wounded, perceive 


too late that this was a fatal conceſſion, inaſmuch as 
ſo many ſuperfluous, or uſeleſs perſons could not but 


embarraſs him, in theſe confined places, and help to 
ftarve him out. His maladroitneſs was foon the 
cauſe of his Sovereign's loſing the caſtles, and of the 
garriſon being obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war: 
he learnt, undoubtedly, how to ſettle his treaties bet- 
ter another time, and eſpecially to miſtruſt the fa- 
vours of an enemy. The King conducted himſelf 
with the ſame policy at Fribourg, as at Menin; he 

cauſed all the fortifications of the city to be deſtroyed, 


being determined to reſtore it at the peace, or rather, 


foreſceing that it would be impoſſible to preſerve it 
for the Emperor, according to the plan that had 
been fo often deranged, and which the/ unfortunate 
diverſion, made by the King of Pruſſia, obliged them 


again to depart from. All the glory of the campaign 


in Bohemia devolved upon Prince Charles; who, 
after having paſſed and repaſſed the Rhine, in pre- 
ſence of the French army, had croſſed the Elbe in 
face of the Pruſſian army, ſo conſiderably diminiſhed 
by deſertion and ſickneſs, that the King could not 
venture to give Prince Charles battle, for fear of loſing 
it. He was obliged to keep upon the defenſive with 
this General, and to cover Sileſia, into which, not- 
withſtanding, ſome parties penetrated as far as th e 
gates 


OF LEWIS XV. 
gates of Breſlau. Theſe ſucceſſes were owen to the 
junction of another Prince, who having at firſt con- 
nected himſelf with the King of Pruſſia, to diſpoſſeſs 
the Queen of Hungary of ber dominions, and who 
had afterwards been reconciled to her through his 
mediation, had not, in this inſtance, been more ſcru- 
pulous than he; and, influenced by the ſubſidies of 
England, had juſt formed an alliance with this 
Princeſs, to ſtrip the King of Pruſſia, become a ſe- 


cond time his enemy. The King of Poland, EleQor 


of Saxony, the new and intereſting actor in this ſan- 
guinary tragedy, had made, in the month of May, a 
ſecret treaty with the Queen of Hungary, and had 
accordingly ſent a reinforcement of twenty-two thou- 
ſand men to Prince Charles, which had given him 
the ſuperiority. The Queen, on her part, had ceded 
to him a portion of Sileſia, which ſhe hoped to re- 
take, and upon which the Elector pretended, that he 
had ſome antient claims, which ſhe allowed to be 
valid, but which would certainly have become very 
problematical, as ſoon as that province had no 


more belonged to the King of Pruſſia. So many 
changes in the negotiations, muſt neceſſarily increaſe 


the viciſſitudes of fortune; and accordingly, the ſuc- 
ceſſes and diſgraces were much balanced during this 
campaign. If France had failed in England, ſhe had 
been ſuccefsful in Flanders. Prince Charles had 


checked theſe advantages, by his invaſion in Alſace ; 


which the King of Pruſſia, victorious in Bohemia, 
had ſtopped in his turn, This irruption could not 


be any more than temporary; he grew apprehenſive 
for his own dominions; and the Emperor, taking ad- 


vantage of the retreat of the Auſtrians, though he 
had re-entered Munich, could not ſtill think himſelf 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE b 
entirely ſafe. It was cherefore. neceſſary. to think of 


another campaign, and to make it more deciſive in his 


favour. In order to be at hand to commence hoſtili- 
ties early, arrangements were taken, by conſent or 


by compulſion, to eſtabliſh winter- quarters in the 


3 z Nov. 


electorates of Mentz, Treves, and Cologn, for 40,000 
men, under the command of Marſhal Maillebois, 
reſtored to fayour. The Sovereigns of theſe coun- 
tries, even the laſt, though brother to the Emperor, 
were neuter, leſs on account of their dignity of Arch- 
biſhops, than of their inability. They did not leſs 


ſuffer, as we ſee, from the ravages of war; and they 


ubliſhed one memorial after another, in whick they 
complained of the deſolation of their country. 
They were given to underſtand, that this ſtep had 
been taken, the more effectually to remedy theſe 
diſorders, either by ſtriking a more direct and more 
ſenſible blow againſt the King of England, in his 


electorate of Hanover, or by containing the King 


of Pruſſia in the common cauſe, through the fear of 
loſing his poſſeſſions in this part. 
After having regulated every thing, the King 
gratified the impatient wiſhes of the Pariſians, and 
appeared again in his capital. His entrance was a tri- 
umph, rendered more affecting by the jay: the accla- 
mations, and the tranſports of his people, than it was 
ſplendid and majeſtical, from the pomp which at- 
tended it; or rather, the people, agitated again 
with the apprehenſions they had had of loſing him, 
ſeemed, by their eagerneſs, to endeavour to aſſure 
themſelves of the exiſtence of the revived Monarch. 
It was leſs a conqueror, whoſe car they furronnded... 
than a fond father whoſe knees they embraced. His 
en ſtaid three days at the palace of the Tuille- 
ries, 


- 


% 
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ries, appeared in public as much as he could, and 
ordered, that there ſhould be a free acceſs to him. 
To increaſe his popularity, he dined at the Hotel de 
Ville. This was a token he gave of his gratitude to 


the inhabitants, in the perſon of the municipal offi- 


cers, who repreſented them. According to cuſtom, 


| theſe had the honour to wait upon his Majeſty. The | 


Provoſt of the merchants ſtood behind the King ; 
the High Sheriff at the back of the Dauphin's Me! 


Voltaire cenſures, with reaſon, upon this. occalion, 


the inſcriptions and devices fixed up in the public, 
places, which, according to a ridiculous cuſtom, 
were in Latin, and; inſtead of expreſſing the ſenti-. 


ments of a nation, who neither ſpeak nor underſtand. 
this. language, produced only 1 childiſh conceits 


a pedantic imagination. 

In the midſt of ſo many rejoicings, of ſo many 
effuſions of the ſenſibility of the French, there was, 
ſtill a void in the heart of Lewis XV. the image of 
the Dutcheſs of Chateau-roux was again painted there, 
in ſtronger colours than ever : ſhe was the only one 


to whom the King's illneſs had been fatal. Con- 
demned, even by her lover, to live in a ſtate of re- 
tirement and ſortow, ſhe could not partake of the 
general feſtivity ; ; he reproached himſelf with his 
weakneſs, in having diſmiſſed her; he was. incenſed. 


againſt the Prelate, who had exacted this from him 


and he would willingly have repaired the harſhneſs. 


with which his orders were carried into execution, 


by recalling her to him with a degree of eclat capa- 
ble of oblitefating the humiliation of her diſmiſſion; 


but he was prevented by other ſentiments. That 
reſpect for mankind, which tyrannizes even over 


n Majeſty, 
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Majeſty, reſtrained him ; he had juſt experienced 
from the part of the Queen, marks of the moſt 
tender attachment ; the only return ſhe expected, 
was to reaſſume her rights, Alas! nature did not 
act in concert with duty, and he deferred this teſti- 


| Mmony « of his affection, under the pretence of recover- 


ing his ſtrength, impaired by the violence of his 
diſorder, and by the medicines he had taken. Thoſe 
perſons who were acquainted with the empire of the 


paſſions, ſoon foreſaw what would happen. The 


Duke de Richelieu, to whom the Monarch had re- 


ſtored his confidence—after having had the dexterity 


to make himſelf the victim of his zeal for the favour- 
ite, in the moſt critical conjuncture was the moſt. 
intereſted in reaping the fruits of this manceuyre, by 


getting her recalled. Since this Nobleman will in ſu- 


ture appear in a diſtinguiſhed character, it is proper 
that the reader ſhould be made better acquainted with 
him. Born towards the cloſe of the preceding cen- 
tury, he was now near fifty years of age; tall, hand- 
ſome, and well made, with an agreeable counte- 
nance; a man of extreme gallantry, tinged both with 
the taſte for chiyalry that prevailed in the 01d Court, 
and with the depraved manners of the Regency. 
Libidinous pleaſures had till the greateſt attraction 
for him, though he was already worn out by a too 
frequent indulgence in them, and was grown old be- 
fore his time. Paſſionately addicted to women, and 

having been very favourably treated by them, he 
had had the vanity of wiſhing to make his conqueſts 
public. Some of them had produced a great diſ- 
turbance, and had drawn upon him ſome troubleſome 
affairs, which he had carried through with honour; 
for | he ſupported his boldneſs ans impudence in theſe 


matters, 
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matters, by his bravery. To a great fund of under - 1744. 
ſtanding, he united a chearful diſpoſition ; ; he was 


entertaining, very rich, but prodigal; a circum- 
ſtance which made him more greedy of favour, in 
order that he might conſtantly repair the breach 
which profuſion made in his finances. Always 
fortunate, he had ſucceeded in every thing he had 
undertaken. Though of a very diſproportionate 
birth, he had married a Princeſs of the Houſe of 
Lorraine ; and this alliance having drawn a quarrel 
upon him, ſerved only ro heighten his glory in a 
famous duel, in which he was conqueror. Being 
appointed Lieutenant General of the province of 
Languedoc, with .the command of it, he had pre- 
vailed upon the States, at the commencement of the 
war, to offer the King, to raiſe, to clothe, to arm, 
to equip, to mount, and to ſupport, at their own ex- 
pence, during the continuance of it, a regiment of 
dragoons, under the name of Septimanie. His 
Majeſty, pleaſed with the offer, had acknowledged 
the ſervice of the father, by appointing his ſon, the 
Duke de Fronſac, Colonel of the regiment ; and be- 
ſides, had attached the Duke de Richelieu more par- 
ticularly to himſelf, by giving him the poſt of Firſt. 
Gentleman of the bed-chamber, vacant by the death 
of the Duke de Rochechouart, killed at the battle of 


8 Dettingen. | 


This Courtier, whoſe heart was acceſſible to all 
the paſſions, and alſo conſumed with the thirſt of 
greatneſs, was not yet arrived to the pinnacle of 
honours, and was convinced, that there was not a 
more certain way to reach the ſummit of his wiſhes, 
than by bringing back to Court the Dutcheſs of 

Chateau-roux. He removed all the Monarch's 
FO ſcruples ; 


* 
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ſcruples; he engaged him in hunting parties, where 

he ſecretly contrived opportunities for the deſerted 
| miſtreſs to ſee the King again, and reſume her em- 
*pire over him. At length, the Prince, tired of con- 
ſtraint, complained loudly, that his ſituation had 
been abuſed of, to ſully his glory, and force him to 
treat with indignity a perſon, whoſe only fault, with 
regard to him, was exceſs of love, He determined 


to reinitate her in her rank, her titles and her dig- 


nities ;——he paved the way for her triumph, by 
avenging her of the Biſhop of Soiſſons, who received 
an injunction to retire upon his dioceſe; and of 
Count d' Argenſon, who having carried her the order 
for her baniſhment, was commiſſioned to announce 
her recall to her :—he aſked her from the King g. the 
lift of the perſons whoſe puaiſhment ſhe required. 
It is afferted, that ſhe had put him at the head of itz, 
and that the Miniſter, ſeeing there was no Freien 


ation to be expected with a woman of her ſtamp, 


had taken the only ſtep he had to chuſe, which was 
to be beforehand with her, by e getting rid of her for 
ever. We cannot believe this crime, which i is more- 
eaſily ſpoken and written of, than committed, It is 
rather probable, that the excels of joy produced a 
ſpeedy : and fatal revolution in the Dutcheſs ; or, ac- 
cording to ſome memoirs, that this revolution Was 
occaſioned by her eagerneſs to fly into the arms of 
the Monarch, not leſs impatient than herſelf, which 
made her dreſs herſelf lightly, bathe, and perfume. 
herſelf, at an improper ſeaſon. However this may 
be, the following epitaph was made for her, which, 


upon a ſimilar occaſion, would have been much more 


applicable to Madame de Mailly, who was really 
capable of this magnanimous way of thinking. 
Lis 
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-*Tis not the ſplendour which high birth can give; 1744. 
Tis this alone which makes my mem'ry live: 
Recall d to life, my King reſtor'd my name; 
. Chearful I die, to give him back his fame”, 


This loſs, equally ſtriking from, che time at bie 
it happened, and the circumſtances attending it, 
plunged Lewis XV. into a deep melancholy. If we 
were to eſtimate the height of his deſpair by that of 
his paſſion, it muſt have been extreme. The Dutcheſs 
had regained, ſo powerful an aſcendant over her 
auguſt lover, that ſhe had dictated her terms to him 
a fecond time. Beſide thoſe already ſtipulated, 


to repair the injury ſhe had received in the face of 


all Europe, by her ignominious expulſion, ſhe had 
inſiſted upon a ſatisfaction equally glorious as it 


was authentic, of being appointed Superintendant of 


the houſehold of the future Dauphineſs: to which the 
King had been ſo inconſiderate as to conſent. The 


beſtowing this place of truſt and dignity upon 


her, which implies -in the perſon deſigned to fill it, 


a great deal of reſerve and decency, a heart incapa= 


ble of depravity, a regularity of conduct, an unſul- 
hed reputation—was to publiſh ſcandal, to crown 


vice, to. give an inſult to morality, to public chaſ- 


tity, and to the Court of Spain, whoſe auſtere eti- 
quette would have been rouzed into indignation by 
ſo infamous a choice. Death prevented this compli- 
cation of evils; and this act, which wbuld have been 
fo ename to every idea of modeſty, did-not take 


« Heng us Peclat de mon luſtre ang 
Ce trait ſeul fera vivre à jamais ma mẽmoire: 
Mon Roi revit le jour pour me rendre mon rang, 
Et je meurs ſans regret pour lui rendre ſa gloire. 
place; 
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place; the reſult, however, of the reconciliation 
of the King with the Dutcheſs of Chateau-roux, 


produced ſtill an unfavourable impreſſion among the 


people, which evidently diminiſhed their affection. 
We may recollect the ſtrong expreſſion of the fiſh- 
women upon this occaſion, whoſe exclamations are 
always the voice of the public ; Since he bas taken his 
w—e back, he won't have one perſon in the whole ay of 
Paris to pray for him ! | 

The marriage of the Dauphin was, however, ſeri- 
ouſly talked of. This occaſioned ſome diverſion to 
his Majeſty's grief, who moreover began to relax, and 
to withdraw himſelf from the affairs of ſtate. He 
had juſt got rid of the burden of the department for 
foreign affairs. It had been firſt offered to M. de 
Villeneuve, who had acquired a great deal of repu- 
tation during his long and uſeful embaſſy at the 
Port. This modeſt Courtier, flattered with the King's 
good-will towards him, but finding himſelf not poſ- 
ſeſſed of that activity of mind requiſite for ſuch a de- 
partment, excuſed himſelf upon the ſcore of his 
health, and furniſhed the example, uncommon at 


Court, of a refuſal, which reflected ſtill more honour 


upon him than his Majeſty's choice had done. He 


declared, that in old age and infirmities a man 
was no longer fit for adminiſtration. In our days, 
a Miniſter, in a ſimilar ſituation “, has had the courage 


to hold up ſimilar ſentiments to Count Maurepas ; 


but, at the ſame time, he was weak enough not to 
fallow in every particular this example of M. de 
Villeneuve; and was therefore forced to juſtify his 
aſſertion, by retiring, after having loſt, in ſix months 


time, 


F LEWIS XY. 
time, both the honour which he would have enjoyed 


by non-compliance, and the reputation he had pre- 


viouſly acquired. 


It was the Marquis &Argentbn, the elder brother 
of the Miniſter for the war department, who ob- 


rained this office, The Count was appointed to that 

of Superintendant of the Poſts. - Theſe favours diſ- 
penſed to the ſame family, gave them an aſtoniſhing 
degree of influence, which both of them deſerved. 
The Marquis was leſs brilliant than the other, and 


the Courtiers, who judged only ſuperficially, uſed to 


call him d' Argenſon the ſtupid. He was little cal- 


culated to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the po which was 
intruſted to him, at leaſt in the opinion of thoſe 


K 


perſons, who think there is leſs virtue than Cunning, 


requiſite to conduct the buſineſs of it. On the con- 


trary, well known for his probity, he was rathe a 
philoſopher than a negotiator ; but above all, an ex- 


cellent citizen. This we may judge of from a work 


of his, intitled : Conf derations on Government. Rouſ- 


ſeau quotes it in his Social ContraF, where he extols 
it in a ſingular manner; and the circumſtance that 
compleats this encomium is, that Voltaire agrees 
with him in his Hiſtorical Commentary, &c. The. 
praiſes of the latter would, indeed, be ſuſpicious, 
without the concurrent teſtimony of the former. 
Voltaire acknowledges, that this Miniſter, who was 
of the ſame age with himſelf, and his fellow- ſtudent 
under the Jeſuits, had from his earlieſt years enter- 


tained a warm friendſhip for him; that they had 


| Gince kept up a great intimacy together; and that 


the ſtateſman had employed the man of letters, in 


ſeveral important affairs, during tie years 1745, 1746, 


40 
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1744; and 1747; a circumſtance which had obliged him 
to interrupt, during this interval, the compoſition of 
his theatrical pieces. This choice did no great 

'- honour to the Count; for, if he had poſſeſſed a pro- 
per knowledge of mankind, he would have ſeen that 
politics were not the turn of his friend, who had 
too much vanity, was too eager, and too ſuſceptible 
of all the paſſions, to attend with ſucceſs to objects. 
which require ſo much temper, coolneſs, and re- 
ſerve. A Clerk Who is very heavy, very thick, of 4 
very cloſe turn, impenetrable on all ſides, and very 
tacitum, is ipKnitely preferable. © 

The negotiation which 'the Marquis d' Argenſon 
had to treat in his department, was the marriage we 
have been mentioning. The Biſhop of Rennes, 
Ambaffador to Madrid for ſome years paſt, re- 
ſpecting the projects formed againſt the Houſe of 
Auſtria, had been at the ſame time commiſſioned up- 
on this point. This Ambaſſador was M. de Vay- 
real, a Prelate of a good appearance, calculated to 
make a figure; having a great degree of underſtand- 
ſtanding, ſpeaking well, cunning, diſſembling, in- 
direct, punctilious, miſtruſtful; in a word, having alt 
thoſe qualities that are tolerably well fuited to the 
part he was to act, but whoſe morals, ſtyle, and 
manners were not adapted to his ſtation. It had been 
à matter of Aurprize, that the Cardinal had choſen 
him. Ty wo 5 motives might have Side in this; 


We muſt ee chat Count d'Argi 5100 i gned, at dhe b 
ginning of January 1747 3 - he could not therefore employ M: 45 
Voltaire in that year. We muſt conclude; that he continued to 
work under his ſueceſſorꝭ at 4;ſeries 0 of affairs, une he had: 
. intruſted by the formers: . 
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the moſt eſſential was, undoubtedly, to remove to 2 744” 


diſtance, and in a poſt of honour, a competitor, whoſe 
genius and ſpirit of intrigue gave: umbrage to the 
old Cardinal; the other was, becauſe the Prelate 
Was ayaricious, * circumſtance perfectly ſuitable. to 
that Miniſter's turn- for ceconomy. Though it was 
to be apprehended, that this Ambaſſador would not 


ſucceed in a Court ſo circumſpect as that of Spain, 


«+ 


if he was but, little noticed. by the Grandees, who 


were previouſly. acquainted with his character; yet 


was he well received by the Sovereign. Moreover, 
the intereſts of France and Spain were too cloſely 
connected, to admit of many difficulties, and the 
alliance was too advantageous not to be accepted. 


Nothing more remained, than to put the finiſhing. 


ſtroke to the agreements, and to have the demand 
made in form, when the new Secretary of State 
for foreign affairs entered Mon ht; fynRions of his 
office. 

"All the oth of the firſt rank were arpbicings 
of being employed upon this occafion. The Duke 
de Chatillon, Governor to the young Prince; Pre» 
tended, that it was his right in that quality. His 
illuſtrious birth, his rank, his perſonal. merit, 
though much inferior to the employment he had 
been charged with, his gravity, and his reſerve, made 
him very fit for ſuch a deſtination, and peculiarly 
adapted to the ſpot where it was to be fulfilled, 
But he had juſt been baniſhed, and ſuch. a favour 


was not conſiſtent with that diſgrace. In order 


to ſoften, as much -as. poſſible, ſo. diſagreeable CY 
circumſtance, which was felt even by the Prince 


his Pupil, why was much artrehed to him, the 
5 Y -. Biſhop 


. 
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E Biſhop of Rennes, already at Madrid, was inveſted 


with a character extraordinary for the ceremony. 


Exactly at this period, Verſailles was . ornament- 
ed with the addition of ſonie young Princeſſes. 
Theſe were ſo many companions contrived for the 
ſociety and amuſement of the future Dauphineſs, 
whoſe age and inclinations might poſſibly be not 
ſuited to the manners of the old Court. The Duke 
of Chartres had married the ſiſter of the Prince of 
Conti. She was between eighteen and nineteen years 
of age, beautiful, well made, graceful, and gay, eager 
in her purſuit of pleaſure, fond of feſtivals and magni- 
ficence, of an agreeable diſpoſitioh, a refined and deli- 
cate caſt of wit. She was already beloved, from that 
affability and popularity, which ſeem always to have 
been the diſtinguiſhing character of her family. Her 
huſband was equally good, humane, and capable of 
making himſelf beloved; his perſon was handſome, 


and pleaſing, and although he was a very bulky man, 


yet he repaired this natural defect by his activity. 
But his temper agreed little with that of the 
Dutcheſs : he had not that inclination for pleaſure 
and ſhew ſhe would have wiſhed. With regard to 
his underſtanding, and the cultivation of it, he had 
given the greateſt hopes in his infancy, and it is 
to be preſumed, that they would have been fulfilled, 
if the ſecond perſon who had taken upon himſelf 
the care of his «education, had followed the plan 
of the firſt. This Governor had juſt been baniſh- 
ed, nearly at the ſame time as the Duke of Cha- 
tillon; a circumſtance which occaſioned the greater 
ſurprize, as he was a near relation of the Argenſon 
family, who had brought him forward, and ſupport- 
ed him till that time, He had made himſelf ſo 
little 
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little beloved, that there was ſcarce any one con- 
cerned for his misfortune. It does not appear, 
that even his illuſtrious Pupil was much affected 
by it. 

The Counteſs of Toulouſe had more recently 
married her ſon, the Duke of Penthievre, to the 
Princeſs of Modena, whoſe father, then a Sovereign 
without 4 kingdom, the victim of his attachment to 
France, was reduced to command the troops of 


the King of Spain. She was ſome months younger 


than the Dutcheſs of Chartres; beautiful, but leſs 
amiable; and leſs ſprightly in her appearance; 
though perhaps in reality more capable of making 
her huſband happy. The Dutcheſs, her mother, 
ſiſter to the Duke of Orleans, and daughter of the 


Regent, had for a time entertained a ROPE of mar- 


rying her daughter to her nephew, and had carried 
this point againſt the Princeſs of Conti; but the 
latter, equally active, perſevering, and ſubtle, had 
brought ſome freſh ſprings into play, which had 


ſucceeded. The diſtreſs of the Duke of Modena 


was in fact the only motive of this change of al- 
liance : on every other account, his daughter would 
certainly have been preferred; but we feel a diſincli- 
nation to contract an alliance with the unfortunate, 
however wrongfully they ſuffer, or however in- 


tereſting their ſituation, Mademoiſelle de Modene 


was obliged to give her hand to a legitimated 
Prince. It is true, that under favour of this mar- 


riage, the Counteſs of Toulouſe flattered herſelf, at 


one time, that the King would reinſtate her ſon, 
and conſequently the ſons of the Dutcheſs du 
Maine, the Prince of Dombes and Count d' Eu, in 


all the honours, rank, rights, and prerogatives, 


Vor. II. Q_ which 
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1744. which Lewis XIV. had ſolemnly granted to his chil - 
— dren, of which we have ſeen that they had been au- 


thentically deprived under the Regency, and ſince 


that time, definitively and totally, at leaſt with re- 


gard to their poſterity. The ſingularity of the mat- 


ter 1s, that the inſtigator of this law- ſuit, was her- 


ſelf the ſiſter of the Duke du Maine and the Count 
of Toulouſe, the Dutcheſs of Bourbon, who being 
legitimated, as they were, could not lower them 
without degrading herſelf. This proves, that kin- 


dred among the great is of no conſideration, and 


that the voice of nature cannot prevail againſt the 
jealous rage of ambition. The Dutcheſs had ſeen, 
with an eye of envy, the favours which the late King 
had conferred upon her brothers; ſhe had urged the 


Duke of Bourbon, her ſon, to expoſtulate, and, by 


an abominable piece of perfidy, had forced him, 
in a manner, to ſtrike the firſt blow, at the very 
time that he was upon a party of pleaſure at Ram- 


bouillet, the ſeat of the Count of Toulouſe, his 


uncle. 


Since that time, bis Majeſty had granted to he 
children of the Duke du Maine and the Count of 
Toulouſe, the ſame honours which their. fathers 
had enjoyed, but by perſonal brevet, and for life. 
only. This was a matter of little moment ; and could 
only gratify their vanity within their own palaces, or 
at Verſailles; for the Princes of the Blood, the 
Nobles, the Parliament, and the Nation, had not 
acquieſced in theſe diſtinctions. The Houſe of Eſt 
could have wiſhed, that in favour of this alliance, 
the King had granted ſpecial favours, and had diſ- 


played all the parade of ſovereign power to give 
them the neceſſary ſanction. A multitude of il- 


luſtrious 
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kiftelous perſons, jealous of tranſmitting to their 1744. 
— 


deſcendents their rights and rank uninfringed, were 


intereſted in preventing this. The affair threw the 


Court into extreme agitation. The moſt prudent 
of the Courtiers ated underhand ; the leaſt cir- 
cumſpect broke out, and were puniſhed with exile; 
Some of them, though recently laden with the fa- 
vours of the Monarch, did not think that the im- 
portance of etiquette ought to give way to gra- 
titude ; for it was ſcarce poſſible that the articles 
of the ſucceſſion to the Crown; or even the article 
of the unreſtricted quality of the Princes of the 
blood, ſhould again enter into diſcuſſion; The pre- 
ſent King did not flatter himſelf with reſtoring the 

work of Lewis XIV. and even had he been inclined 


to it, ſuch an exertion of power would have been 


too much for him. Beſides; this would have been 
ſo much the more dangerous on his part; as he 


himſelf; following the example of gallantry purſued 


by his anceſtor, might one day experience the ten- 
der ſentiments of blind paternity; His Majeſty; 
therefore; confined himſelf to particular brevets; and 
the Proteſters, notwithſtanding the marks of the 
Sovereign's diſpeafure; did not the more abſtain 
from their proteſts, and other conſervatory acts in 
uſe upon ſuch occaſions. 

In this ſituation of affairs, the Daiphitiels arrived 
The Ambaſſador of France having a week before 
demanded her in the uſual form, the celebration of 
the marriage of the Infanta Maria Thereſa took 
place at Madrid on the 18th of December, and 
was conſecrated by the Patriarch of the Indies. 
The Prince of Aſturias wedded his fiſter in the 


name of the Dauphin. Three weeks after this, ſhe | 
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was conveyed to the Iſland of Pheaſants, and con- 


ſigned by the officers of the King of Spain to the 
Duke de Lauraguais, who was appointed to receive 
her. Every part of this tranſaction ſtill calls to our 
mind the power of the Dutcheſs of Chateau- roux, 
who had cauſed this honour to be conferred upon 
her brother-in-law ; the Dutcheſs of Lauraguais, her 


ſiſter, to be appointed attire-woman to the Dau- 
phineſs; and the Dutcheſs of Brancas, her mother, 


by reaſon of her age and gravity, Lady of the bed- 
chamber. The Infanta could not reach Verſailles till 
the 23d of February, where ſhe received a ſecond nup- 
tial benediction from Cardinal Rohan, High Al- 
moner. 

This Princeſs, whoſe perſon was not very alluring, 
had ſtill won the heart of the Dauphin: Whether it 
were the effect of ſecret ſympathy, or of the ardour 
of a young Prince, who experienced ſenſations un- 
known before, he was charmed with her; and the 
conqueſt which was begun at firſt ſight, was com- 


pleted by the perſonal qualities of the object. Her 


ſentiments were elevated, her diſpoſition mild and 
agreeable, and ſhe had a taſte for retirement and 


devotion, perfectly ſuited to the education given to 


the Dauphin. Nevertheleſs, it could not be con- 
cealed, that her auguſt huſband, notwithſtanding 
his agreeable perſon, the brilliancy of youth and 
of rank, and the ſimilarity of their diſpoſitions, had 
not made the ſame impreſſion upon her. Perhaps 
a longer intimacy might have effected more; bur 
Heaven did only ſhew, as it were, the Dauphineſs 
to the nation, yet ſufficiently to carry with her into 
the tomb their moſt ſincere regrets. 


Notwithſtanding the calamities of war, the moſt 
ſplendid 
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ſplendid rejoicings took place throughout the 
kingdom ; the nuptials of the preſumptive heir to 
the Crown, were celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp and expence. Paris, which is infinitely 
larger and richer than the other capitals, would al- 
ſo ſurpaſs them in teſtimonies of zeal. and affection 
for the Royal Family. Their chief Magiſtrate was 
no longer that famous Turgot, ſo renowned for 


his magnificence ; the Provoſt of the Merchants was 


now M. de Bernage, a man of ſlender abilities, and 
little calculated for ſuch brilliant ceremonies ; yet 
he conceived, or rather adopted, a happy contrivance. 
As it was the middle of winter, and that the 
cold, the rain, and the froſt, might have been 
very prejudicial to the feſtivals, or have prevented 
them, he cauſed to be conſtructed, in twelve of the 
moſt beautiful parts of the city, as many ſaloons of 
verdure, which exhibiting to the eye the ſeaſon of 
the ſpring, obliterated the idea of the dreary one 
that prevailed. Theſe vaſt incloſures, open on every 
fide, received indiſcriminately perſons of all ranks ; 
a mixture, which, in theſe kinds of Saturnalia, is 
the firſt promoter of feſtivity. Refreſhments were 
here inceſſantly dealt out with profuſion ; the beſt 
muſicians were appointed to play there, and the 
ſound of inſtruments, and of a thouſand melodious 
voices, joined to the murmur of ſo many fountains 
pouring forth wine in ample ſtreams, intoxicated an 
infinite number of people with delight. Foreigners, 
who flocked there from the moſt diſtant countries 
to partake of theſe pleaſures, could not perſuade 
themſelves that France was deſolated by a war, as 
ruinous as it was ſanguinary ; if they had not pre- 
viouſly been acquainted with the ſituation of the 


2.3 country, 
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country, they would have judged it to have been 
in a ſtate of the moſt profound and sen 


peace. 


The intention of thoſe who urged the city to 
give theſe extraordinary ſpectacles, was not only to 
make known to Europe the affection of the French 
for their rulers, but alſo to give ſome diverſion to 
the melancholy of Lewis XV. Since the death of 
the laſt favourite, the prettieſt women of the Court, 
and even thoſe who were not ſo, encouraged by the 
firſt choice, had made advances without ſucceſs. 
Among theſe, the Dutcheſs of Rochechouart, wha 
had been a widow about a twelvemonth, diſtinguiſh- 
ed herſelf; a moſt charming woman as ever was 
beheld, or rather a real Hebe. Brought up with 
the King, with whom ſhe had lived at Rambouillet 
in a ſort of familiarity, ſhe had exerted her utmoſt 
efforts to pleaſe a Prince, who was then very en- 
gaging, even had he not been King, but always in 
vain. By an energetic compariſon, too juſt, perhaps, 
on account of Wag diſguſting idea it preſents, it was 
ſaid : that ſhe was the the horſts of the lower ſtable, 
always Preſented, but never accepted, Through vexa- 
tion, ſhe married in ſecond nuptials the Count of 
Brionne, and died a year and a half after. It was 
thought that among women of a ſecondary rank, or 
even among the citizens wives or daughters of the 
capital, which might be made to paſs in review be- 
fore him without affectation, love might find ſome 
freſh opportunity to rivet the fetters of this Royal 
Slave. For this purpoſe, there was a ball given at 
the Hotel de Ville, which the King and the new-mar- 
ried couples condeſcended to honour with their pre- 
ſence. In order the better to anſwer the deſign of 


the 
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the entertainment, all perſons were admitted in 
maſks. Lewis XV. and all his Court came there in 
dreſſes as ſingular as they were elegant. He ſaw 
with agreeable ſurprize ſuch a number of beauties 
aſſembled, Theſe were none of thoſe painted faces, 
of thoſe made-up charms ſupported by art, ſuch as 
he had been uſed to ſee in his palace. It was na- 
ture herſelf, which ſeemed to have choſen this day to 


_ diſplay before his eyes the moſt perfect of her works. 


Inchanted with ſo brilliant a proſpect, the Mo- 
narch's looks wandered over every object that com- 
poſed it, without determining, when a fair young 
woman, with a fine ſhape, and extremely graceful, 
fixed him at once. She was dreſſed in a riding ha- 
bit, her quiver and bow hung over her ſhoulders ; 
her hair flowing in ringlets was adorned with jewels; 
and a charming boſom, half expoſed, contributed to 
inflame deſire : Beautiful huntreſs, ſaid his Majeſty, 
happy are they who are pierced with your darts; the 
wounds they inflif# are ſurely mortal Then would 
have been the time to have lanced one of them, 
to pierce the heart of the King ; but whether ſhe 
knew not who ſpoke to her—or whether ſhe herſelf, 
otherwiſe engaged, was not flattered with the con- 
queſt—or whether, which is more probable, ſhe loſt 
herſelf, from being too much puffed up with vanity— 
it is certain that ſhe was ſo much wanting to her- 
ſelf, as to haſten away without giving any anſwer, 
to mix and be undiſtinguiſhed in the crowd of 
maſks; ſo that it never was known who this beau- 
ty was. An Engliſh country dance, much in faſhion 


at that time, performed by a ſcore of young girls, 


whoſe lively freſhneſs made them ſimilar to the 
Q 4 celeſtial 
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celeſtial Houris, inſtantly effaced the impreſſion 
made by the modern Diana. The King grew in- 


flamed with deſire. In the uncertainty of fixing 
" his choice, and maſked as they were, his embar- 


raſſment could not be removed 'till one of them 
ſhould unmaſk. His heart, the void of which only 
required to be filled, would have eagerly received 
the image of the firſt who ſhould have done this. 


Having waited in vain, he went to one of the ex- 


fremities of the ſaloon, where the women of a 


middling ſtation were placed upon ſeveral eminen- 
ces, diſpoſed in the form of an amphitheatre. Their 


dreſs was not in any point inferior to that of the 


women of high rank, and their countenance more- 
over indicated a freedom of mirth, which 1s the 
criterion of that happineſs more eaſily met with 
in a ſtate of mediocrity. Such were the reflec- 
tions which ſuggeſted themſelves to the mind of 
his Majeſty, while he was looking at them and 
envying their lot, He was ſoon rouzed from 
them by a maſk coming up to teaze him: this 
was the charming Madame d' Etioles. Born among 
the loweſt claſs of people, ſhe was the daughter 
of a man named Poiſſon, a dirty, low, coarſe fellow, 


but who was nevertheleſs poſſeſſed of a certain kind 


of wit ; he was particularly bitter, and in his frank- 


neſs did not even ſpare himſelf. He was butcher of 
the hoſpital, called Les Invalides, and had got ſome 
money in that poſt, His wife was one of the moſt 


ſhameleſs women that ever exiſted, without any kind 
of reſtraint or modeſty. After having made a traffic 


of her own charms, ſhe had reckoned upon thoſe of 


her daughter, and by dint of telling her, that ſhe was a 


morſel 
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morfel ft for a King, had inſpired her with the deſire of 1745. 
becoming the miſtreſs of the Monarch. This deſire — 


had increaſed to ſuch a degree, that ſhe had neglected 


no opportunity of gratifying it. She had been par- 


- 
— 


ticularly attentive to this, fince the death of the 


Dutcheſs of Chateau-roux ; ſhe took care to ſnew her- 
ſelf at the hunting-parties of Lewis XV.—ſhe ſought 
every opportunity to attract his notice—ſhe tried 


every manner of placing herſelf ſo as to draw his 


eyes upon her, and did not fail to improve the op- 


portunity of the ball. After having excited, by 


various allurements, and by her witty diſcourſe, the 
curioſity of his Majeſty, ſne yielded to his impor- 
tunities, and unmaſked ; but at the ſame time, by a 


refinement of coquetry, ſhe mixed immediately with 


the crowd, taking care, however, not to be entirely 
out of ſight. She had then a handkerchief in her 


hand, and, whether on purpoſe or by accident, ſhe 


let it fall. Lewis XV. took it up with eagerneſs, and, 
not being able to reach the place where ſhe was, 

threw it after her, in as polite a manner as poſſible. 
It was the ſignal of the triumph of Madame d'Etioles. 


A confuſed murmur was inſtantly ſpread over the 


room, with theſe words: the handkerchief is thrown ! 
and her rivals were all ſunk into deſpair. The King, 
who had recollected in this beautiful woman, the 
fame whom he had ſeveral times already viewed 
with emotion in his hunting-parties, grew the more 
fond of her. Two of the ſubaltern attendants, M. 
Binet, one of the firſt Valets-de-Chambre of his Ma- 
jeſty, a couſin of Madame d'Etioles, and M. Bridge, 
one of his Ae a rang to that Lady, dextrouſly 


pouriſiee | 
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1745. nouriſhed this paſſion *®, The ſeducing power of 
Free, had completed her triumph over her Royal 
lover: his love was increaſed to that pitch, that he 
required only ſolitude and a confidante. The Duke 
of Richelieu continued ſtill to enjoy an increaſe of 
his maſter's confidence in theſe matters—he had al- 
ways been near him, had obſerved every circum- 
ſtance, and was already acquainted with every ne- 
ceſſary particular; when the King having opened 
his heart to him, he took upon himſelf to contrive 
the ſpeedieſt methods of relieving his pain. Madame 
d'Etiole's rank did not intitle her to make terms, as 
the women of quality who had gone before her; in 
order to ſucceed, ſhe was obliged to conform herſelf 
to every will of the Monarch; but ſhe did it, how- 
ever, with a degree of reſerve, calculated to main- 
tain and increaſe her power. Beſides, her wit and 
her talents furniſhed her with reſources to fill up the 
vacancy of a paſſion too ſoon ſatiated ; ſhe ſoon ſubdued 
the mind of the King, by the wonderful art of keep- 
ing him conſtantly amuſed, and ſoon led him on to 
the end ſhe had in view, which was, to have herſelf 
declared his abſolute and acknowledged miſtreſs. It 
was reſolved, that ſhe ſhould accompany her auguſt 
lover in the campaign which he was preparing again 
to make; but this ſhe did in a kind of incognito. 
Madame Poiſſon was very ill at the time of her 
, daughter's interview with the King. This news pro- 
longed her exiſtence ; and when ſhe was certain of 


* See the Letters of the Marthioneſt of Pompadour, from 1746 to 
1762; not that we look upon them as authentic by any means; 
bat at leaſt they are founded on facts and anecdotes known among 

. perſons who lived at that time, ch 
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clared favourite; ſhe ſaid, ſhe had nothing elſe to 
wiſh for, and expired, With regard to the Lady's 
huſband, he was too deeply ſmitten with a charming 
wife, to whom he had been married but a ſhort time, 
not to be extremely affected with her forſaking of 
him : the hopes of fayour could not extinguiſh his 
love, and he found no one capable of indemnifying 
him for the loſs of an object fo dear. Incenſed, fu- 
rious, and deſperate, he had recourſe to tears, re- 
proaches, and imprecations. His unfaithful wife 
having reaſon to fear, that in the height of his frenzy 
her huſband would be guilty of ſome extravagance, 

he was the firſt perſon againſt whom ſhe exerciſed 
her power, by cauſing him to be baniſhed. This 
extreme act of cruelty brought a ſerious illneſs upon 


him, which nearly deſtroyed him ; but which, in the a 
end, produced the happy effect of opening his 


eyes, and he recovered at once his health and peace 


of mind. Such were the intrigues and events in the 
interior part of the palace of Verſailles during the 


winter, while the ſyſtem of politics was preparing 
others without. 

One particular fact happened, which, though of 
little importance in itſelf, and at firſt ſight, deſerves, 
however, to be examined and diſcuſſed, on account 
of the conſequences which ſuch an example might 
have produced, or may hereafter draw after it. M. de 
Jonſac, a Major General, who commanded at Lauter- 
bourg when Prince Charles croſſed the Rhine, and 
who had not kept that important poſt above an hour 
upon that occaſion, had been tried by a Court- 


martial: it had been determined, that he might 


have maintained himſelf longer in it; that he made a 
diſgraceful capitulation; and + ee he was 
degraded 
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1745. degraded with every ſtriking mark of diſhonour. 
He ſolicited, employed his family and his protectors 


to intercede; and before the opening of the cam- 
paign, was reinſtated. The equity, and ſtill more 
the goodneſs and moderation of the King, were ex- 
tolled. Without examining into the proceedings of 
the Court-martial, we cannot but think, that in both 
inſtances the conduct was blameable. For if M. de 
Jonſac were really innocent — if he had behaved with 
that bravery, loyalty, and ſkill, which his poſt re- 
quired—there was not enough done for him; he 
ſhould have been cleared, as he had been condemned, 

by his peers ; and the ignominy which his judges had 
endeavoured to caſt upon him, ſhould have been re- 
taliated upon them. If, on the contrary, he were 
really guilty, the act of ſeverity which condemned 
him ſhould have remained; a ſeverity which is but too 
ſeldom exerciſed, and which becomes more and more 
neceſſary, in a nation always diſpoſed to relax it's dif- 
Cipline, and to take compaſſion of the unfortunate, 
even of thoſe who betray it, and whoſe condemnation 


it was before demanding with clamour and ani- 


moſity. 
It is the cuſtom of the French Government, in 


conformity with the mild manners of the people, to 


content itſelf with a light diſgrace, upon occaſions 
when other States would put their General Officers in 
irons, or have them beheaded, But this ſlight diſ- 
grace—that is to ſay, exile, and conſequently a priya- 
tion of part of liberty—it is not in the power of the 
Prince to inflict, before the perſon, on whom the pu- 
niſhment falls, has been legally condemned ; and when 
once this judgment is paſſed, if it be in the power of 
the Sovereign to pardon, he can never exert this pri- 
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dom, by truſting it's fate a ſecond time to a Com- 
mander convicted of being a traitor of being uſeleſs 
or negligent. | 

Voltaire pretends, it 1s ;ncafiſtent with equity, 
that the honour and life of a Commander ſhould de- 
pend upon a failure of ſucceſs, Undoubtedly we 
do not mean to controvert this opinion. He adds, 


that it is an act of cruelty, to puniſh a man who 


has done to the beſt of his abilities. This may be 
admitted, if, declaring himſelf unfit for the honour 
intended him, he has declined it, and has at length 


yielded only to repeated and preſſing orders, or to a 
blind zeal, excited by the love of his country: a cir- 


cumſtance, which may happen in foreign countries, 
but ſcarce ever in France. There, it is well known, 
that all things are carried by contrivance, intrigue, 
and cabals; and that the perſon who ſucceeds, and 
obtains the appointment, is he who, by dint of re- 
peating his qualifications, and having them pro- 
claimed by his friends, has perſuaded Adminiſtration 
that he is moſt worthy of it; not he, who is eſteemed 
ſo by the people. In France, therefore, more than in 
any other kingdom, it is particularly neceſſary to 
inflict an exemplary puniſhment upon raſh men of 
this kind, in order to intimidate others, who, with. 
as little capacity, ſhould have the boldneſs to aſpire 
to ſuch employments through the means of favour. 
There are two things moſt eſſentially neceſſary to 
carry on war, men and money. It began already to 
be perceived in France, that the kingdom was de- 
ficient in both theſe articles. It is admitted as a 
fact, that an eaſy method of procuring them was pro- 
poſed in Council, which was, to allow a free exerciſe 


of 
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1745. of the Proteſtant religion throughout the nation, or 

at leaſt partly to annul the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz. A propoſal of this nature, opened in 
ſuch a place, is the firſt inſtance in which we can 
evidently obſerve the influence of philoſophy upon 
all the orders of the State, and upon matters, in 
which hitherto it had never interfered. Monteſquieu, 
in his Lettres Perſannes, is the firſt perſon who hath 
laid the foundation of this revolution. By philoſo- 
phy, we mean that boldneſs which puts us above all 
prejudice in dogmatic matters, in order to attend to 
and follow reaſon alone, as in the exerciſe of the moral 
virtues, humanity ſhould always be the firſt motive 
of our actions. Theſe two tutelary deities of man- 
kind, were in this point equally ir in concert with 
politics. - 

However extenſive and pains 3 mae may be, 
the great loſſes ſhe had ſuffered in a war of three 
years and a half, had deſtroyed a conſiderable num- 
ber of her men. The new recruits had not. been 
raiſed without great difficulties, fince, in default of 
fingle men, they were obliged to take married people, 
even ſuch as had been married for ſome years. The 

ſoldiers, who had been furniſhed by the ſeveral pro- - 
vinces, were, for the moſt part, below the uſual ſtan- 
dard, were too young, and ſo feeble, that many of them 
died before they had joined the corps or garriſons 
for which they were deſtined. The old regiments 
were melted down ; and retained nothing but their 
name. There were ſcarce one hundred men in each 

of them, who had ſeen any thing of action, or who 
were capable of training the new- comers in the hand- 
ling of their arms, in diſcipline and military labours, 
and to inſpire ** with what is called the ſpirit of 
the 
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the corps. To all appearances, the war would be 
long and bloody: the new troops could not be de- 
pended upon till after they had paſſed three years in 
ſome of the garriſons. It was neceſſary, in the mean 
time, to complete the ſeveral corps, and. to replace 
thoſe that were draughted every year from the gar- 
riſons, for the ſervice of the field. The number of 
peaſants, among whom the recruits. were raiſed, was. 
decreaſed in the villages; the impoſſibility of paying 
the taxes, and poverty, had forced multitudesof them, 
for ſeveral years paſt, to quit their cottages, and the 
cultivation of their lands, and even to fly their coun- 
try; a circumſtance which had neceſſarily occaſioned. 


a diminution in the King's revenues, It was an 
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eſſential point to remedy theſe evils as ſoon as poſſible, 


and the readieſt way to do this, was ſurely to endea- 


vour to procure new inhabitants, which might be- 
come a reſource for the State, either by furniſhing 


men, or by contributing to the expences: it was na- 
tural to prefer thoſe perſons; who by their birth or 
origin were attached to the nation irſelf, and who 


bore in their hearts that love of their own country, 
which ſeems to be born with all men, or that ſecret. 


inclination which children uſually have for the land 
of their fathers. The Proteſtants in general were in 


poſſeſſion of all theſe qualities: beſides, their reſidence. - | 


in foreign countries had rendered them more in- 
duſtrious, more ſkiJlful in trade, more opulent, and 


even more tractable, ſo that they were conſequently 


very fit to make a kingdom flouriſh, It was alſo a 
piece of juſtice to repair the misfortunes of which 
they had been the victims, by giving them the li- 
berty of returning into France. The double benefit 


would have been effected, of procuring ſubjects to | 
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the King, and of drawing them from the foreiSti 
Powers which had enriched themſelves with them, 
eſpecially England and Holland, at that time our 
enemies. 

Other motives pleaded in havens of the edict pro- 
poſed; Even with regard to thoſe refugees who 
would not have returned, it was an advantage to ex- 
tinguiſh, or at leaſt to diminiſh, their hatred for a 
barbarous mother, who had treated them fo cruelly, 
in caſe of any invaſion concerted by us, either in 
Great Britain for the Pretender's ſake, or in the 


United Provinces. In a word; it would have been 


a prudent ſtep to conciliate the minds of thoſe, who 
having remained, or being concealed in France, were 
wiſhing the deſtruction of their country; and who, 
at all times amounting to ſeveral millions, being en- 
couraged underhand by our enemies, might excite 
ſeditions, revolts, and perhaps a civil war. 

Theſe powerful conſiderations could not prevail 
againſt the fears of the Clergy, whole fanaticiſm ap- 


peared then more dangerous and more formidable. 


It was neceſſary that ſuch a project ſhould be pro- 


poſed ſeveral times before it could be adopted, and 


it was a great ſtep gained to have ventured to intro- 
duce it. The ſubje& was afterwards reſumed in the 
war of the year 1750, and during the preſent war we 


have ſeen the ſcheme upon the point of being car- 


ried into execution ; but this fortunate day 1 is ſtill 
remote *. 


In a preceding note, we have ſeen, that the Parliament theni- 


| ſelves ſolicited a legal eſtabliſnment for the Proteſtants in France 


but it has been ſignified to them, to abſtain from this till further 
orders. | 
A ſingular 
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A ſingular adventure happened at this period; 
which, though perhaps meerly the effect of impru- 
dence on one part, and of boldneſs on the other; 
furniſhed ample matter for the ſpeculations of poli- 
ticians, always inclined to diſcover ſome myſtery in 
every thing. This was the ſurprizing and the car- 
rying off of Marſhal Belleifle and his brother: 
When the French troops were got into their quar- 
ters, inſtead of returning to Paris, they ſet off with 
a numerous retinue. The Marſhal was ſaid to be 
charged with ſome negotiations with the northern 
Powers, relative to the league of Francfort. They 
firſt went to the Emperor; and croſſing the country 
from thence to go to Berlin, as they were paſſing 
over a ſmall territory, dependent upon the electorate 
of Hanover, near Elbingerode, they were taken and 
conducted to England, where they were detained till 


the month of Auguſt 1745. What was the object 


upon which they were ſent? Were they lawfully 
made priſoners ? Why were they not claimed in as 
{ſtrong a manner as they ought to have been? Was 
this a contrivance for ſome ſecret purpoſe ? Theſe 
were the queſtions which were agitateq at that time, 
and the diſcuſſion of which cannot but be inſtructive 
and intereſting. ; 

It was faid at the time, that Marſhal Belleifle was 
going to concert with the King of Pruſſia the ope- 
rations of the enſuing campaign ;—that he had been 
pitched upon in preference for this purpoſe, becauſe 
the war which was carrying on, being in ſome ſort 
prompted by him, he confidered himſelf as bound in 
honour to bring France through it with glory; and 
becauſe, as we have before ſeen, he was well known 
to and much eſteemed by the Monarch, whoſe diſ- 
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content it was neceſſary to ſoften, and to prevent his 


— anxiety. He complained, indeed, that two faults 


had been committed; the firſt; in. having ſuffered 
Prince Charles quietly to repaſs the Rhine ; and the 
ſecond, not to have purſued him, at leaſt, on his 
march towards Prague, and thus have placed him 


between two fires; this might have effected the 


deſtruction of the Auſtrian army, or would have 
enabled his troops, far from being obliged to retreat, 
to preſerve his conqueſts, and to undertake new ones. 
It was well known that the King of Pruſſia, though 
exact in the obſervance of his treaties, eaſily availed 
himſelf of the firſt motive for breaking them, when 


they did not turn out to his advantage; and it was 


already feared; that he might be diſſatisfied with the 
laft treaty he had entered into. His precipitate de- 


parture from Berlin for his army—which capital he 


had juſt quitted, preciſely at the time when Marſhal 
Belleiſle was coming to it, and when this was pub- 
licly talked of —gave reaſon to think, that he wiſhed 
to avoid entering into any kind of conference, and 
redoubled the ſuſpicions of his defection. 

However this may be, the French Minifter was 
ſtopped for want of paſſports, and winder pretence 
of the war declared by the King his maſter againſt - 
the King of England, in whoſe electorate he was: 


But the King of Pruſſia has in all theſe countries, to 


keep up the communication between his dominions, 
poſt- offices, which, by a convention ſettled among 
the Princes of Germany, are always conſidered as 


neutral and inviolable. Marſhal Belleiſle was, more- 
over, a Prince of the empire; he was ſent to the 


Emperor, and to the King of Pruſſia. This act was, 


therefore, a violation of the right of nations, of the 


prerogatives 
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prerogarives of Ambaſſadors, and of the conſtitution | 


of Germany. In other times, the Elector of Hano- 
ver would have been called to the ban of the Empire, 
for this inſult againſt it's Chief, in the perſon of a 


negotiator ſent to his Imperial Majeſty, with whom 


King George was not at war: Neither was he at 
war with the King of Pruſſia, who did not ſeem 


properly to reſent this affront, which fell partly upon 
him. Charles VII. could not puniſh an indirect 


outrage, when he had ſo many perſonal ones to re- 


fent, againſt which he had no reſource left but to 


complain: In a word, France did not exert herſelf 


upon this occaſion, as the importance of the griev- 


ance required. She went ſo far as to offer to con- 
ſider the Marſhal as a priſoner of war, and to pay 


his, as well as his brother's ranſom. According to 


the cartel ſettled at Francfort, between the two 


crowns, on the 18th of June 1743, the ranſom of a 


Marſhal of France was 50,000 livres“. The Miniſter 
of his Britannic Myeſty eluded the earneſt ſolici- 
tations of France, by a freſh outrage, He declared; 

that he conſidered Meſſrs. de Belleiſle as priſoners of 
ſtate; an expreſſion by which he meant to diſguiſe 


their real character of ſpies ! The reproach was not 


without foundation : firſt, it ſeemed repugnant ro 
good fenfe; that the negotiators, in order to repair 


to the eleftorate of Brandenburg, ſhould have 


choſen to go by the electorate of Hanover, rather 
than by the uſual way, or that, in this caſe, they 


ſhould have neglected providing themſelves with _ 
paſſports: this implied a deſign of concealing their 


march. It was ſuſpected, that their object was to 


. 
-_ 


* Upwards of two thoiſand pounds. 
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examine, whether it were poſſible to make the French 


— army, poſted about Mentz and Cologn, penetrate 


20 Jan, 


into this electorate, by conducting them over moun- 

tains, difficult of acceſs indeed, but not inſurmount- 

able. There was the greater reaſon for this ſuſ- 
picion, becauſe theſe mountains, looked upon by the 

natives as a ſufficient defence, were neither guarded 
nor fortified; and that the Marſhal affected to paſs 
by them with all his train, among whom, it was 
aſſerted, there were ſeveral intelligent officers, 
very capable of drawing a plan of the country. 
The conveyance of the priſoners to London; the 


good treatment they received there; and their long 


reſidence, furniſhed matter for another conjecture, of 
a more indirect nature; this was, that the whole 
was a matter of mere contrivance, in order that the 
King of England, by a ſimple and natural method, 
might have an agent by him capable of entering in- 
to a negotiation, either for a 28 or particular 
peace. 

Admitting this deſign, however abſurd, of ſecret 


conferences, they were ſoon to become uſeleſs, or 


change their object, by the death of the Emperor; 
which gave a new turn to the politics of the ſeveral 
cabinets. This Prince, whoſe misfortunes had only 
begun with his elevation, having re-entered the 


capital of his ele&orate, in momentaty apprehenſion 
of being driven out of it again, the perpetual ſport of 


fortune, died there, the victim of his afflictions and 
diſorders, at the age of 47 years. He had the gout 
and the gravel: his lungs, liver, and ſtomach, were 
in a ſtate of mortification; ſtones were found in his 
kidnies, and a polypus in his heart. It was imagined, 


that lor a long time * he had not paſſed one mo- 


ment 
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ment without ſuffering. France, in preſenting him 
with the Imperial crown, had preſented him with all 
theſe evils. His greatneſs had been merely a the- 
atrical repreſentation, and the laft honours rendered 
to his remains were ſtill a farce, 

The body of this unfortunate Prince, ſays Voltaire, 
was expoſed, cloathed after the antient Spaniſh 
faſhion, according to the etiquette eſtabliſhed by 
Charles V. though, ſince his time, no Emperor had 
been a Spaniard, and though Charles VII. had no 
kind of connection with that nation. He was buried 
with all the Imperial ceremonies; and with that pomp 
of human vanity and miſery, the globe of the world 
was carried before him, who, during the ſhort courfe 
of his empire, had not even poſſeſſed one ſmall and 
barren province: even the title of Invincible was 
given him in the reſcripts which proceeded from the 
young Elector, his fon; a title annexed, by cuſtom, 
to the dignity of Emperor: which only ſerved more 
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effectually to ſhew the inſignificance of him who 


had poſſeſſed it, and, conſequently, to render him 
more ridiculous. 

Charles VII. when he died, carried with him into 
his grave the fruit of the negotiations and efforts 
which France had been making in his favour for 
four years paſt. All this was the more effectually 
loſt, as the French could not flatter themſelves, to 
obtain the empire for his ſon, who was but ſeventeen 
years old. His conduct, however, ſnewed him more 
worthy of it than his father. Without ſuffering him- 


| ſelf to be dazzled by the illuſions of grandeur, ſo 


ſeducing for a young Prince, he prudently thought of 
preſerving his eleQorate, and of reſtoring peace to 


his ſubjects, He conceived hicafelf” to be exempt __ 
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from gratitude towards a benefactreſs who had never 


done him any thing but miſchief; and, without ex- 
amining, whether the ſentiments of affection which 
France had ſhewn for his houſe, were very ſincere, 


he thought, that the firſt duty incumbent upon him 


was, to remove from his electorate the peſtilence of 
War, and to exert himſelf for the happineſs of his 


people. It has been ſaid, that Count Seckendorff, 


who commanded his army, had ſuggeſted to him the 
intention of] joining the Houſe of Auſtria; that this 


General, of a rapatious turn, who had taken the gold 
Plate of his maſter in pledge, after having received 
immenſe ſums from France, had brogake. in an ac- 
count for more, and was diſſatisfied, that, in the 


preſent exhauſted ſtate of the kingdom, they ſhould 


be denied him. But, if the young Elector had not 


been actuated by internal ſentiments of moderation, 
he would have rejected his ſuggeſtions, and would 
have ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced by thoſe of 


France, and by her dazzling propoſals. She ſtill 
| continued to pay the Bavarian troops ;—ſhe had ſent 


him fix thouſand Heſſians, three thouſand Palatines, 
and her German regiments, which ſhe alſo paid. It 
is true, that theſe ſuccours did not prevent the new 


Elector from receiving, at his acceſſion to the throne, 


that humiliation which his father had ſo often ex- 
perienced; he was obliged to leave his capital. This 
had been foreſeen by Seckendorff, who, on the 24th 
of March, wrote to Marſhal Torring, a Bavarian 
General, theſe words. 

The good ſucceſs which it is expected we ſhall 
© have on the Rhine, will not fave Bavaria; and 
8 this ee is predeſtined to oe foray, ruined, 

* if 
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« if ſome method be not found out to fave it by any 
« kind of accommodation whatever,” 
M. de Chavigny, Plenipotentiary of Lewis XV. 
in Bavaria, notwithſtanding all his foreſight, his 


ability, andhis ſagacity, could not ward off this ſtroke. 
It is to be ſuppoſed, that before the ſignature of the 


oſtenſible. treaty of Fueſſen, between the Elector and 


the Queen of Hungary, dated the 22d day of April, 
there were already ſome preliminary conventions 
made on the 15th, by virtue of which the Elector 
ordered his troops, which defended the entrance in- 
to his dominions, to fall back upon Munich. There 
is one circumſtance in this manœuvre that amouhts 


nearly to treachery ; which is, that the troops did 


this without giving notice to M. de Segur, who com- 
manded the French at Pfaffenhoven. He had no 
more than 5,000 men; and was attacked by 15,000 
Auſtrians, under the command of Count Bathiani. 
He defended himſelf with bravery, fought in retreat- 
ing for three days, taking care always to poſſeſs, 
himſelf of the heights, Killing ſeveral of the 
enemy, and arriving at laſt, with lictle loſs, at Dona- 
wert. The Marquis of Rupelmonde, at once an 


excellent ſoldier, an enlightened philoſopher, and 


an amiable man, periſhed in this unequal and 
long-continued action. He had only his Aide-de- 
camp near him, when he received the muſket - ſnot 
which made him fall. Leave me to die, ſaid he, and 
make haſte to give notice to M. de Scgur, that he may 
take care of the rear-guard. The Marquis of Cruſ- 
ſol, who ſucceeded him, and the Chevalier de la 
Marck, conducted themſelves with ſo much intre- 
pidity and prudence, that they merired the praiſes 
of their enemies, and rewards from the King. 
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During this time, the young Elector was in Augſ- 
bourg. He ſent notice to his Majeſty of his treaty, 
by which he renounced his pretenſions to the Em- 
pire, to the Houſe of Auſtria, bound himſelf to ob- 
ſerve an abſolute neutrality, and to oblige the fo- | 
reign troops to quit his dominions. The Queen, on 
her part, promiſed to withdraw her troops from Bava- 


ria, and gave up the indemnities ſhe had required for 


the expences of the war. 


Thisſtep, which Was, undoubtedly, the beſt theElec- 
tor could take in his precarious ſituation, would not 
perhaps have been diſapproved of, even by Lewis XV. 
if the Elector had placed more confidence in his 
Majeſty, and had communicated his reſolution to 
him. The King found himſelf freed by this from 
an ally too feeble not to be burthenſome to him, | 
whom he could not have continued to ſupport with- 
out an immenſe expence, nor abandon without diſ- 
honour. Beſides, there were in the treaty ſome ſecret 
articles, very likely to diſpleaſe France. The Prince 


promiſed his vote to the Grand Duke at the firſt 


Diet of election, and ated thus directly contrary to 
the politics of that Government, which had laviſhed 


ſo much blood and treaſure 1 in the cauſe. In a word, 


to complete his ingratitude, he engaged to furniſh 
troops to the Queen of Hungary, and to receive, as 
the other Princes, money from the Engliſh. Thus, 


at the end of two years, by an incredible revolution, 
the ſon was taking arms againſt the Monarch who 


had given the Imperial crown to his father. All 


this might” ſtill admit of an excuſe from the law of 


neceſſity, which often makes petty Princes unfaith- 


ful with the beſt diſpoſition, inaſmuch as they never 


act voluntarily. 


Ig 


* » 
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It ſhould ſeem, that a war undertaken to place 
and maintain Charles VII. upon the throne of the 
Adzfars, ought to have terminated with his death, 
and eſpecially after his ſon had renounced this dig- 


nity. But, in default of this Prince, the French had 
caſt their eye upon the King of Poland, Elector of 


Saxony; and the principles of that Crown were ſo 


much inverted, that they offered the Imperial ſcep- 
tre to a Monarch, enriched with the ſpoils of the 
father-in-law of Lewis XV: a Monarch whom they 
had long conſidered as an uſurper, whoſe defection 
they had ſince experienced in the preſent war, and 


who had juſt been forming an alliance with their 
enemy. In fact, there had been concluded at Dreſ- 


den, on the eighth of January, a treaty of defenſive 
alliance, between the Queen of Hungary, the Kings 
of Poland and England, and the Republic of Hol- 
land, by which theſe Powers reciprocally guaran- 
teed their dominions to each other, ſtipulating the 
troops which the King of Poland ſhould furniſh to 
the Queen of Hungary, and the ſubſidies which the 


other contracting parties ſhould give to this Prince 
as an indemnity for his expences, The French en- 


deavoured to feduce this Monarch, not only by the 
eclat of this dignity, but alſo by the right which it 
would give him to devolve upon his Houſe part.of 
the 8 of Auſtria, which he had at firſt con- 
teſted for ſword in hand. The ſecret aim of. theſe 
inſinuations was, by detaching him from his new al- 
liance, to give greater weight to the King of Pruſſia, 
and to force the Queen 'of Hungary into a peace. 
The Saxon Miniſter diſcovered the ſnare, and pre- 
vented his maſter from giving in to it he per- 
ſuaded him, that it would be difficult for him to 
preſerve 
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preſerve the crown of Poland, and to accept that of 


the Empire at the ſame time, inaſmuch as that Re- 
public would be apprehenſive of having too powerful 


a Chief; as moſt of it's Nobles were inclined for the 


Houſe of Auſtria; and as, in that caſe, he would 
riſque the loſs of a throne he was in poſſeſſion of, in 


hopes of another which he was not certain of obtain- 


ing, againſt the Grand Duke of Tuſcany. He ſub- 
mitted, moreover, to his conſideration, the burden 
of ſuch a dignity, in the example of the Elector of 
Bavaria; a burden under which a Prince, who 1s 
not very powerful in himſelf, muſt neceſſarily fall: 


ſo that his new grandeur, not being founded on his 
own ſtrength, would only become a ſource of diſguſt, 
affliction, and humiliation. 


The King of Poland had little ſhare of ambition ; 
he weighed all theſe conſiderations coolly, and reject- 
ed the propoſals of France. Far from pretending 
to the Empire, he formed a ſtricter union with the 
Queen of Hungary, and reſolved that his ſuffrage 
ſhould concur in placing the Imperial crown on the 


head of her huſband. His was the fourth vote this 
Princeſs had ſecured, for ſhe had juſt obtained that 
of the Elector of Mentz, who had made his peace. 


Marſhal Maillebois, to make the latter feel the King's 
diffatisfaction, had ſeized upon the fort of beit 
ſtein, in his electorate. 

This revenge was uſeleſs; and France was ſoon to 
loſe an ally, who would turn the ſcale, and preclude 
all hope of preventing the Empire from being again 


ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, This ally could 


be no other than the King of Pruſſia, who had chan- 
ged | ſides in this war as often as his intereſt required 


2 | | it. 
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it, After having 1 two battles againſt the 
Auſtrians *, of whom he was always the terror, per- 
ceiving that no advantage was to be gained by them, 
he had wiſhed to avail himſelf of the circumſtance, 
and get ſome indemnity on the ſide of the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, by ſeizing ſome of the 
poſſeſſions of this enemy, who being more feeble, 
was conſequently to be ſacrificed. He had publiſhed 
a manifeſto againſt him, and had ſent an army, under 
the command of the Prince of Anhalt-Deſſau, into 
Saxony. Not being willing to go far from Prince 
Charles, who was a rival worthy, of him, he had con- 
tented himſelf with ſending one of his officers againſt 
the King of Poland; who, after having ſeen his troops 
beaten at Keſſelsdorf, had quitted Dreſden, and had 
retired to Prague, with part of the Royal Family. 
The expulſion of Sovereigns from their dominions, 
was then a very frequent incident. The winter was 
coming on, and the King of Pruſſia, having nothing 
= More to fear from Prince Charles, thought his pre- 
ſence would be neceſſary at Dreſden. His Majeſty 
entered the city at the ſame time that the Elector 
forſook it, and gathered conſiderable contributions 
from thence. It was there, that upon information 
of the Czarina's having declared in favour of the 
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x5 Dee, 


fugitive King, he thought it proper to ſecure the 


benefit of his late victories, by two treaties con- 
cluded ſome days after upon the ſpot. - By the firſt, 
the King of Poland ceded to the King of Pruſſia 
every thing that was in conteſt between them, and 


The battle of Friedberg, againſt prince Charles of Lac” 
raine, on the 4th of June 1745 ; and, in Bohemia, that of Prag- 
nitz, on the zoth of September. 

bound 
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1745. bound himſelf to pay, at the enſuing fair of Leipſie, 


to the King a million of German crowns. By the 


ſecond treaty, the Queen of Hungary renewed and 


confirmed the ceſſion of Sileſia and the County of 


x3 Sept, 


23 Sept. 


Glatz to that Monarch : and on his part, he gua- 

ranteed to this Princeſs all her dominions in Ger- 
many, and gave her his Electoral vote for the elec- 
tion of the Grand Duke in the quality of Emperor. 


The Elector Palatine and the Landgrave of Heſſe 
were included in this accommodation, and the King 
of England, who was the author of 1 it, made himſelf 


guarantee for the execution. 

In order to underſtand the laſt ance of this 
treaty, it is neceſſary to know that the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany had juſt been elected King of the 
Romans, by the Elector of Mentz, and by the 
Ambaſſadors of the Electors of Treves, of Cologne, 
of Bohemia, of Bavaria, of Saxony, and of Hano- 
ver, and afterwards Emperor, by the name of 
Francis I. notwithſtanding the proteſts of the 
King of Pruſſia, and of the Elector Palatine, againſt 
the readmiſſion of the Electoral vote of Bo- 
hemia. 


This event had been foreſeen at Verſailles, and, 


upon the refuſal of the King of Poland, Elector of 


Saxony, the love of peace with which Lewis XV. 
was impreſſed, would even then perhaps have in- 
duced him to ſacrifice his vanity to this deſirable 
and general good, by giving up his oppoſition to 
the election of the Grand Duke, if he had not 
found too great a ſhare of obſtinacy and reſent- 
ment in his enemies. England eſpecially, which 


had expended. ſuch enormous ſums in the Queen 


of 
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of Hungary's cauſe *, without any hopes of being 1745. 
ever reimburſed by that Princeſs, endeavoured! to 
indemnify itſelf by it's navy. The Engliſh flatter- 
ed themſelves that they ſhould for a long time cruſh. 
that of France and Spain; that they ſhould thus 
become the maſters of trade, and by this inex- 
hauſtible channel ſhould bring back, with uſury, all 
the riches they had laviſhed with ſo much magni- 
ficence, and which they ſtill continued to laviſhy by 
keeping in pay a number of Sovereigns, who were 
really their ſtipendiaries, under the more decent 
name of auxiliaries, and cheir ſlaves, under that of 
their allies. EE 
France therefore had no W We let 1 to con- 
tinue in arms: it was reſolved to carry on a de- 
fenſive war in Germany, and to proceed with the 
offenſive one in Flanders and Italy. The Prince 
of Conti was charged with the war upon the Rhine, 
which was of a very different nature from that he 
had carried on in the Alps, and ſtill more inconſiſt- 
ent with the impetuoſity of his youth and of his diſ- 
poſition. But it had been thought neceſſary to ſend 
another General to Don Philip, who was a reſtraint 
upon a Prince of the blood, too tenacious, and more- 
over too fiery to agree with the phlegmatic turn and. 
haughtineſs of the Spaniard ; this motive, at. leaſt, 
appears more probable than the jealouſy. of the 
King, between whom and this Prince there was not 
however any better underſtanding. He was com- 
miſſioned to keep the Auſtrians in employment, and 
by this diverſion to prevent them from falling with 


® It is aſſerted, that in the year 1744 the Engliſh had ſpent 
eleven million five hundred and forty thouſand pounds, and that. 
they expended much more the following years. 


forces 
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forces too ſuperior upon the King of Pruſſia. Mar- 
ſhal Maillebois ſucceeded the Prince of Conti ; he 


was thought to be the General the moſt ſkilled in 


this kind of war, which he had + manta in Cor- 
ſica. | | 

The king took upon himſelf to go in perſon to 
Flanders, to complete the conqueſts which had been 
interrupted the year before; and, notwithſtanding 
the Dauphin's late marriage, he was obliged to keep 
the promiſe he had made the ſame year, of ſuffer- 
ing that Prince to accompany him. 

The Miniſter for the war department had taken 
every precaution, that the preſence of his Majeſty 
ſhould not be fruitleſs. Notwithſtanding the loſſes 


France had experienced in men, he had rendered 


the army in Flanders the moſt flouriſhing and moſt 
complete that had ever yet been ſeen there; it con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and fix battalions, and a hun- 
dred and ſeventy-two ſquadrons, having their full 
complement of men, with ſeventeen free companies. 
He had been obliged, in order to complete it, to 
make the militia march which he had formed in- 
to ſeven regiments, under the title of Royal Gre- 


nadiers, that were compoſed of picked men from 


amongſt them. The valour of theſe troops, and the 
ſervices they did, Ned the idea of ſuch an eſ- 
tabliſhment. 

This army was commanded by Marſhal Saxe; 
whoſe talents had already been diſplayed i in a man- 
ner to inſpire the greateſt confidence in him; but 
he was then conſumed by a languiſhing diſeaſe; and 
almoſt dying. When he left Paris, being aſked 
how he ſhould be able to manage, in ſuch a ſtate 
of debility, he anſwered ; ihe ou ineſs is not to live, 

but 


df Lewis N. 
but to ſet out. He had, loſt nothing of his advity 
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and genius. After having kept the combined e 


of the allies in ſuſpence, and deceiyed them by ſe- 
veral marches and counter-marches, he had laid 
ſiege to Tournay. It was the ſtrongeſt of the bar- 


rier towns, one of the chef d æuvres of Vauban. As 


ſoon as the States General learnt that this city was 
in danger, notwithſtanding their circumſpection, 
they were the firſt to take a firm reſolution, and ſent 
word to their Generals, that they muſt hazard an 
action. Such was the diſpoſition of the enemy, 
when the King and the Dauphin ſet out. It was 


an affecting ſight to ſee this auguſt father and his 


only ſon tear themſelves from the delights of their 


palace. The alarm was general in Paris, at the 


idea of two ſuch precious lives being expoſed. In 
default of them, the ſcepter fell into the hands of 
the Duke of Orleans, who was then blended among 
the monks of Saint - Genevieve, lifting up his 
hands to Heaven, while they were fighting. He 
was a faint, but it was a hero who was wanted. 

The King arrived on the 7th of May, at Douay, 
and received, as he was going to bed, a courier from 
the Marſhal, to inform him, that the army of the 
enemy was advancing, and would ſoon be in fight : 
Gentlemen, ſaid he to his Aids-de-camp, and to his 
Officers, there ſhall be no time loſt ; I will ſet out to- 


morrow at 5 o'clock, and you may let the Danpbin | 


Lech. 


The Prince, who had been appriſed of this, ** 


rived the next day, almoſt as ſoon as the King, at 
the camp before Tournay: he accompanied his Ma- 
Jeſty, when he went to reconnoitre the ground in- 
tended 
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tended for the field of battle. All the army, res 


ceiving them in their military dreſs, ſhouted with 
acclamations of joy. The ſoldiers had not yet ſeen 


the Dauphin; he was already tall, of a ſettled coun- 


tenance, and capable of enduring the fatigues of 
a campaign. His features were agrecable, his com- 
plexion remarkably clear, and his eyes were. full of 
fire: there was a noble ſimplicity in all his outward 
deportment, which could not but make him agree- 
able to the troops, whoſe companion he came to be. 
His preſence was ſufficient to gain their affection, 
and, joined to that of the King, could not fail 
of increaſing their ardour ; to be led on to action 


was their only defire. Lewis XV. on his part, 
never exhibited more chearfulneſs. On the eve of 


the action, the converſation turned upon thoſe en- 
gagements at which the Sovereign was preſent in 
perſon ; his Majeſty obſerved, that, ſince the battle 
of Poitiers, no French Monarch had fought with 


his ſon, or gained a ſignal victory againſt the SG 


liſh : he hoped he ſhould be the firſt. 
On Tueſday the 11th of May, very early in the 


morning, Lewis XV. roſe the firſt ; he himſelf called 


up Count d'Argenſon, Miniſter for the war de- 


partment, at 4 o'clock: they ſoon learnt that the 


enemy, encamped in the neighbourhood, were ad- 


vancing in order of battle. At this intelligence, 


the Monarch and the Dauphin croſſed the Scheld 
at the bridge of Calonne, and appeared at the head 
of the army near Fontenoi. When they had re- 
connoitred the diſpoſitions of the Marſhal, he in- 
treated them to repaſs the river; but they both re- 
fuſed to do it, and placed themſelves near enough 


to 
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to the firing, to ſhare the danger of the ation, 
though with the degree of prudence which: their 
rank required. Lewis XV. poſted: himſelf beyond 
Notre-Dame-aux- bois: the only guard he would 
have was a ſquadron of one hundred and twenty 
men of the company of  Charoſt, one Gendarme, 
one light horſeman, and one mouſquetaire. Mar- 
ſhal Noailles converſed with him and Count d' Ar- 


genſon; the Aids- de- camp were the ſame as the 


year before. The Duke of Villeroi was near his 
perſon, as Captain of his Guards; the Dauphin 
had his Menins along with him. 

Ihe train of his Majeſty and of the Dauphin, which 
compoſed a numerous company, was followed by a 
crowd of perſons drawn thither in expectation of the 
action, ſome of whom eyen got up into trees to en- 
joy the ſight of a battle. 


Though it be not in our plan to give particular 5 
deſcriptions of ſuch events, yet the importance of 


this one, which decided the fate of the war, and, by 


paving the way for the conqueſt of the Low Coun- 
tries, indemnified France for all it's other loſſes, 
obliges us to dwell longer upon it; nevertheleſs, 
we ſhall do this, rather with an intent to collect all 
the different ſtrokes it has furniſhed, of ſkill, cou- 
rage, magnanimity, preſence of mind, humanity, and 


even mirth (for the French are merry in every 


thing), than to talk as military men or politicians 
about this action; upon which the ocular wit- 


neſſes, and the moſt experienced Generals, are not 


agreed. About 5 o'clock, the armies were in ſight. 


* A title given to ſome Geatiowen: of the firſt Nobility ja 
the perfon of the Dauphin. They are twelve in number. 
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* he right of the French extended towards the vil- 


lage of Antoin, their left towards the wood of Barri, 
and their center was at Fontenoi. The enemy 


— themſelves in three corps: : Count Keoenig- 


ck, commanded the right wing; the Prince of Wal- 
deck, the left; and the Duke of Cumberland occupied 
the center. About fix o'clock they fired a canon, 
which was as it were the ſignal of action. The ar- 
tillery being equally well ſerved on both ſides, the 
canonade continued long with ſucceſs, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, with equal loſs. Every firing thin- 
ned the ranks, and covered the earth with dead. 


| Marſhal Saxe, attended by his Aids- de- -camp, and 
| accompanied by his General "Officers, was then vi- 


fiting all the poſts; he was expoſed, as well as his 
ſuite, to a continual fire from the Dutch. He did 
not conceal the danger from them: Gentlemen, ſaid 
1 your life is neceſſary to- day. ip 

He thought, for ſome time, that the enemy 


would "_ TRE. this feint, and obſerved it to 
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nœuvre to them, Oda they really had : he thought, 
they meant to keep the French army continvally i in 
awe, and in alarm, that they might by this con- 
trivance retard the taking of Tournai, and perhaps 
render it impoMble. They were in fact poſted in 
ſuch a manner, that they could not be attacked with 
advantage, and they might have harraſſed the army 
of the beſiegers continually; this was the opinion 
of the old General Kœnigſeck; but the impety6us 
courage of the Duke of Cumberland, and the con- 
dende of the Engliſh, would not liſten to any ad- 


| VICE. 


After this bloody. prelude, the ae” at length 
put 


f 
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put themſelves in motion, and an in the beſt 
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order. They firſt ſeemed as if they intended to at= ———. 


tack the, three oppoſite corps at the ſame time; 
but turning round ſuddenly upon themſelves, they 
all fell upon the center together. The ſhock was 
terrible, as it was expected to be, and they met with 
a vigorous repulſe. Notwithſtanding this fury, the 
action had begun with a great deal of civility and 
coolneſs. The officers had been ſeen to ſalute each 
other, pulling off their hats. Lord Charles Hay, a 

Captain of the Engliſh Guards, advanced before the 
ranks; and Count d' Auteroche, a Lieutenant of Gre- 
nadiers in the regiment of French Guards, ſtepped 
forward to meet him: Gentlemen of the French 


Guards, ſaid the Engliſh, Captain, fire. No, my Lord, 


replied the other, we never fire firſt. 


The Duke of Cumberland ſeeing the little ſuc- 
ceſs of this attack, changed his order of battle, and 
from our center turned to our left. The firing of 
the muſketry then began again, and was kept up 


a long time in an almoſt invariable order by the 


Engliſh, with a rolling fire, that is to ſay, firing by 


diviſions, which followed each other without inter- 
ruption. They advanced in a flow march, as if 
they were going to exerciſe: the Majors were ſeen 


reſting their canes upon the ſoldiers firelocks to 
make them fire low and ſtraight. We were loſing a 
great number of men. It was here that a canon- 


ſhot killed the Duke of Grammont, too unfor- 
tunately known in the affair of Dettingen, but who, 
repairing his fault on this occaſion, was regretted, 
and deſerved the honour of having the baton of 


Marſhal placed upon his coffin. In the morning, 
82 Marſhal 
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Marſhal Noailles had ſaid to him: Nephew, we muſt 


embrace upon a day of battle; perhaps u, ſhall ſee 


each other no more. The Duke of Grammont re- 
ceived the ſtroke of death with the greateſt cool- 


neſs. Take care of yourſelf, ſaid to him Count 


Lowendahl, your horſe is killed: And fo am J, an- 
ſwered the Duke. 

The French had imperceptibly loſt ground, and 
were at three hundred paces below Fontenoi. This 
poſition, by accident, became fatal to the enemy, 
who were at once expoſed to the fire of the redoubts 
of the wood of Barri, and to that of the artillery 
of Fontenoi. The Duke of Cumberland then had 
recourſe to that admirable manoeuvre, which will 
ever rank him among the greateſt commanders. He 
cauſed the rear lines of his army to face about, 


hich being already confined in front by the nature 
of the ground, formed by this means a long ſquare, 
one of the ſides of which was to continue preſſing 


upon our left wing, the other was to furround the 

redoubts of the wood of Barri, and the third to 
keep it's ground againſt the poſt of Fontenoi. This 
diſpoſition ſucceeded to the General beyond his ex- 
pectations. It formed a thick column, almoſt im- 
penetrable from it s ſolidity, and more ſo from it's 
courage. His troops could fire a greater number | 
of rounds, and every ſhot took effect. | 


In the mean while, Marſhal Saxe, ſometimes on 


| horſeback, ſometimes on foot, ſometimes on a lit- 


ter, for he continued very ill, ſhewed himſelf where- 
ever the danger was greateſt. It was at this inſtant 
that Marſhal Noailles, forgetting his own rank in 
Four of a foreign Gm younger than himſelf, 


Hacrificed | 
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Marſhal beheld the army exerting prodigies of 
valour in every part, but which ſerved only to in- 
creaſe our loſſes; for if the ſoldiers gave way for 


a moment to the efforts of this formidable column, 


they returned again to the charge, without ever 
being diſcouraged, and always without ſucceſs. 
There would be no end to it, if we were to relate 
every thing great and heroic that paſſed upon this 
day. M. de Luttaux, the firſt Lieutenant General 


of the army, upon being informed of the danger 


in which the center of the army was, haſtened 
from Fontenoi, where he had juſt been dangerouſly 


wounded. His Aid-de-camp was intreating him, 
firſt to get his wound dreſſed : The King's ſervice, 


ſaid he, is dearer to me than my life]! He did not 
leave the field, till after he had received two other 
mortal wounds. He preſerved his preſence of mind 


for the command to the end, and meeting in his 


way ſome ſoldiers of the regiment of Guards, he 


ſaid to them: My friends, go and join your coippanions, 
who, guard the bridge of Calonne. 


This bridge became more- and more important, 
for it began to be in agitation to make the King 


retreat, and it was over it that his Majeſty was 


to paſs, His ſuite were conjuring him, to put 
his own perſoh, and that of the Dauphin, in ſafety. 
They were poſted at the beginning of the action 
upon a ſmall eminence, upon which the enemy's 
canon had a full bearing. One of the balls fell at 
the feet of his ſon: Monſfeur le Dauphin, exclaimed 
he, ſend it back to the enemy, I will receive nothing 
8 them. At length, the muſketry took effect 

| 8 upon 


- 
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ſacrificed the jealouſy of command to the good of 1745. 
the State, and acted as his Aid-de-camp. The err 
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upon this ſpot. One of Count d' Argenſon's do- 
meſtics was ſtricken on the forehead by a muſket- 


ball, a great way behind the King. All theſe circum- 
ſtances are related in a manner as ſprightly as it is 


| Intereſting, in a letter from the Marquis d'Argenſon 


to M. Voltaire *. The letter of the Dauphin to the 
Dauphineſs, upon a the fame ſubject, is no leſs curious, 
from the chearfulneſs, the ſimplicity, and eſpecially 
the modefty with which it is written. The Prince 
ſpeaks only of the King, without e a wore of 
himſelf f. 

Lewis XV. obſerved every ching with attention on 
this ſpot, from whence all the corps were equally 
within his view; he made ſome judicious remärks, 


gave orders in conſequence, and altered ſome diſpo- 


ſitions, but always with that reſerve which he ſhewed 
in every thing, and after having taken the General's 
opinion. He faid, that he came to this battle to in- 
ſtruct himſelf, and to inſtru his ſon. The ſame de- 
ference determined him to quit this poſt, where he 
was too much expoſed, and to draw nearer to Antoin. 
It was there that the Marquis de Meuſe came to in- 
treat his Majeſty, from Marſhal Saxe, to repaſs the 


bridge, with aſſurances, that he would exert himſelf, 


to the utmoſt of his abilities, to repair the confuſion. 
J am perfectly convinced of that, replied the Monarch, 


but I will tay where I am. In the mean while, the 
impetuous ardour of the Dauphin could: not be re- 
ſtrained; he wanted to advance at the head of the 


King's houſehold troops; and as he was running on, 
with his ſword in his hand, he cried out: Frenebmen, 


We reſer to the Appendix for this letter, which Voltaire had 
preſerved among his papers, Nel. 


+ It will be inſerted i in the 8 Ne R * * 
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tet us marih; where. is then the bonour. of the nation 2 174 5. 


He Was ſtop ped, and was told that his life was too 
precious, 45 ſaid he, in rhe day oh , it is not 
my life, it is that of the General. 

The carnage ftill continued, the regiments ad- 
vanced, one after the other, and were diſtinctly de- 
ſtroyed. One among the reſt attracted particularly 


the attention of. Marſhal Sake, This hero ſeeing 


whole ranks fall down, without the corps giving way, 


1 inquired what troop it was. He was informed that 


it was the regiment des Volſſcaur, commanded by 


Count Guerchy, the only one of it's officers who had 
the good fortune not to be killed or wounded ; he : 


exclaimed: This is admirable! _ , 

The enemy, already reckoning upon the victory, 
thouted with joy. Their ſhouts were hear'd as far 
as Tournai. The ſoldiers, who, from the top of the 
ramparts, were ſpectators of the combat, were pre- 
paring to complete the defeat of the beſiegers: ; the 
garriſon attempted a ſally; but ſome militia and 
troops, newly raiſed, that were left to guard the 


trenches, did their duty ſo well, that they were re- 


pulſed with loſs. 5 | 

At this critical moment it was refolved upon 
to make a laſt effort, and to fall upon. the 
Engliſh by a triple attack againſt their front 
and their flanks. This movement was expected 
to change the face of affairs. The ſoldiers 


ſhewed as much readineſs as if they had not yet 


fought, and the charge began again. Never did two 
rival armies, animated with the deſire of revenge, 
meet each other with greater fury. It was upon this 
occaſion that the King's houſehold troops, which had 
not yet engaged, acquired much honour. According 
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to the method recommended by the Chevalier Fo- 


lard, of keeping at a diſtance from the enemy thoſe 
troops whoſe name they ſtand moſt in awe of, Marſhal 
Saxe had kept theſe, as well as the Carabineers, in re- 
ſerve. The example of theſe freſh troops, whole 


ardour had incteaſed while they had remained in- 
active, re- animated the others, which had been diſ- 
couraged. All the regiments, both French and fo- 


reign, cavalry and infantry, ruſhed on with new im- 
petuoſity. The column, ſtill unmoveable, oppoſed 
the three attacks, and ſupported them with intre- 
pidity. It was battered by a terrible and continual 
fire; while it's own was inceſſantly kept up. The 


3 on both ſides became a dreadful butchery. 


The Duke of Cumberland concealed his loſſes, ours 


were evident. The regiments of the King, of La 


Couroime, and of Aubeterre, were ſeen to intrench 


themſelves behind heaps of carcafes. The army of the 
confederates improved their former ſucceſſes, by other 
advantages. Our lines, cruſhed rather than broken, 


appeared diſordered in ſeveral places. In the mean 


while, ſeveral detachments, guided only by their 
valour, ventured to precipitate themſelves againſt. 


this invincible battalion: no effort was capable of 
penetrating it. All theſe particular attacks were 


carried on without any plan, and conſtitute what are 
called falſe charges, in which every exertion of 


bravery is unavailing againſt diſcipline and order. 
A retreat became now more neceſſary than ever. 


The perſons who were about the King thought the 
battle loſt; there were no more balls at Fontenoi, 
nor at the redoubt of the wood of Barri. Moſt of 
the perſons who worked the artillery were killed; 

_ Marſhal Saxe had given orders to evacuate the poſt of 


| Antoin ; ; 
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. * thought of nothing but preventing 4 
total r Terror began to ſeize the French; a 
conſiderable number of horſemen were puſhed in diſ- 
order to the ſpot where the King was with his ſon. 


Theſe two Princes were ſeparated by the crowd that 


Precipitated upon them. His Majeſty did not change 
countenance : he was afflicted, but ſhewed no marks 
of anger or uneaſineſs. He obſerved about two hun- 
dred horſemen diſperſed behind him, towards Notre- 
 Dame-aux-bois : he ſaid to alight horſeman : Go and 
rally thoſe people in my name, and bring them back. The 
light horſeman was named Jouy; he obeyed, and 
brought them back. - He thought he had done no 
more than his duty, and after the victory, it was ne- 
ceſſary to inquire after him, to give him a reward. 
There was rather a tumultuous kind of Council 
about the King; he was ſolicited, in the name of 
his country, not to expoſe himſelf any more; he 
ſtill perſiſted, ſenſible of the bad effect his departure 
would occaſion. Marſhal Saxe came up at this in- 
ſtant; the King communicated to him the ſubject in 
agitation. Where is the ſcoundrel, exclaimed he, who 
- gives ſuch advice to your Majeſty ? Before the battle, it 
was my opinion. It is now too late; matters are not 
ſufficiently deſperate. A little after this, the Duke de 
Richelieu came up; he encouraged the intimidated 
perſons : he informed them, that balls were juſt come, 
and that Fontenoi ſtill held out; he aſſured them, that 
he was come-from reconnoitring the column; that 
with a few pieces of canon it might be penetrated ; and 


that ſuch an opening as this would be ſufficient to 
break it. The idea was ſuggeſted by a ſubaltern 


officer of artillery, and he took the credit of it to 
himſelf : fortunately there were four pieces of ca- 


non 
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non at Hand, deftined to cover the retreat. Lewis XV. 
delighted, eagerly embraced the advice of his fa- « 
vourite. p77 ordered the Duke de Pecquigny to get 
theſe four pieces pointed. The Nobleman haſtened 
to perform this ſervice: the uſe of the canon was 
Indicated to him, upon which he cried out: No re- 
treat, the Ning orders that theſe four pieces of | canon 
Pavald gain the vittory, They were inſtantly pointed 
at the enemy, who already thought themſelves maſ- 
ters of the field of battle, and were very near. The 
canon was fired rapidly feveral times. The certainty 
of being knocked down the inſtant after, made the 
ſoldier fearful of filling, up the place of his com- 


panion, Who had juft been lain. The column, hi- 


therto impenetrable; at length exhibited a deficiency. 
The King's Houſehold troops came forward, and in- 
finuated themſelves by this breach, which was en- 
Hrged by the Gendarmes and Carabineers : the other 
regiments followed, animated by this ſucceſs : the 
corps commiſſioned to execute the other attacks, 
precipitated themſelves into the lines that were op- 
poſed to them, and broke them in ſeveral places. 
The bayonet and the ſword now came in uſe ; the 


- fray was dreadful, and the confuſion ſuch, that the 


Carabineers, taking one moment the Iriſh, who were 
cloathed neatly the ſame, for .Engliſh, obliged them 
to call out France for ever! but unfortunately, after 


fome of them had been killed. The column once 


opened, the whole gave way and was diſperſed. The 
enemy could not ſingly reſiſt the fury of the French. 
The ſoldiers, irritated with the firſt reſiſtance, gave no 


| quarter, and maſfacred without mercy all that came 


in their way. Thoſe who eſcaped the ſword of the 
foot ſoldiers were trampled by the cavalry, The 
3 horſes, 
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horfes, cove 
it difficult to clear themſelves from the heaps df 
carcaſes with which the plain was covered. The 
ſingularity is, that the general rout of àn army fo 
intrepid a few hours befbre, was the work öf fn ill 
fant. The femafnder fled, and difappeared. It 
ſcemed as if we had been fighting againft thofe in- 
chanted legions, which were viſible and inbiffbfe at 


pleaſure; it was an affair of ſeven or eight minutes. 
The French, aſfotiHhed to meet with Frenchien 


every where, at length took breath; they left ce 


joy of a victory ſo From. diſputed. 
Every one reaſon 
the cauſe of gaining this battle. Some attributed 
it to the preſence of tlie King and of the Dauphin; 
ſome to the Tkill of Marſhal Sate; ſome to tie vi 
gorbus charge of che King's houſehold troops; ſbitie 
to the contrivance of the Duke of Richelieu; others, 
in fine, to the valbur of dur troops, WHom hotHing 
could diſcourage. Theſe ſeveral circumſtances der- 
tainly concurred in it; btit che faults committed by 
the enemy did not lefs contribute. The firſt, Wis; 5 


have left behind them the redoubt of the 500d Uf 


Barri and of Fontenoi, the canon of which they 


might even have turned againft the Frehch: © Their 


ſecond fault was, to have advanced without cavalry. 


The third was, not to have availed themſelves ofthe. . 
inſtant, when there was nothing but powder fired àt 


Fontenoi, to ſeize upon that poſt. In a word, the 


| fourth, and undbubtedly the moſt conſiderable 'error | 


came from the Dutch, who, being frightened at the 
firſt ſhock they had received, inſtead” of forcing the 
poſt of Antoin, and the redbubts that ſeparatedd it 

from Fontenoi by which they would have affifted 


and 


red With Bl66d up to the breaſt, focd 174 
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1745. and ſupported the Engliſn remained idle ſpeQators . 
1 of the engagement. 


As ſoon as the field of battle was clear, the King, 


in order to inſpire the Dauphin with the ſame horror 
* which he himſelf had, for even a juſt war, cauſed him 
to go over it. The young Prince, ſhuddering, ſaw 


in reality what he had only ſeen in hiſtory—humanity 


degraded by the hand of man; a vaſt plain ſoaked 
with blood, limbs ſcattered and ſeparated from the 


trunk, heaps af carcaſes, and thouſands of dying men 


endeavouring in vain to diſengage themſelves from 


them. He related, that he had ſeen ſome, forgetting 


they were enemies, and reciprocally binding up the 


wounds they had inflicted upon each other ; ſome 


were ſtruggling againſt death, weltering in their 


blood, and biting the earth ; others-were raiſing up 


their heads, and recalling an inſtant of life to ex- 
claim: Long live the King and the Dauphin ! they > * 
pired with this laſt effort. Several of them, intent 


upon the ſalvation of their ſouls, for want of Prieſts, 


were confeſſing themſelves to God, and imploring 


his mercy. On whichever fide he turned, there was 


nothing hear'd but lamentable groans and gnaſhings 


of rage. 


At "his horrid 8 ſo affecting for a young 
Prince, whoſe heart has loſt nothing of it's ſenſibility, 


the Dauphin melted. The King, who perceived 


this, ſaid to him: Learn, my ſon, how much a victory 


15 coſtly and painful / The Monarch had given him a 


ſimilar leſſon at the beginning of the day; when his 


_ firſt ſurgeon, la Peyronie, came to give him an ac- 
count of the cataſtrophe of the Duke of Grammont, 
his Majeſty had cried out with a ſigh: Alas! there 
will be many others this day. The Davphin anſwered 


his | 


C 
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nis auguſt father only with tears. At this inſtant 
the King being aſked how he would have the 


wounded among the Engliſh treated, anſwered: As 


our own, they are no longer our enemies. Accordingly, 
they were treated with every attention poſſible; a 

great part of them were ſent to Liſle, where the con- 
vents and communities ſerved as hoſpitals. The 
Ladies of the city abandoned their toilets and their 
amuſements for ſeveral days; they tore up their 


ſhifrs to make lint. The enemy, on calling over their 
numbers, miſſed 14,000 men ; but 6,500 of theſe 


returned the ſame evening : they loſt forty pieces of 
canon. The French likewiſe bought this victory 


very dear: every regiment had loſt part of the corps; ; 


ſome of them were totally deſtroyed, and had no- 


thing but their name remaining. There had been a 


greater number of officers killed and wounded, in 
proportion, than ſoldiers; and to do juſtice to all, 
we ſhould be obliged to name almoſt the whole No- 
bility of the kingdom. 


Tournai ſurrendered ten FW: after this victory. 


To acknowledge the ſervices of Marſhal Saxe, already 
crowned with glory, honours, and fortune, the King 


granted him the honours of the Louvre, gave him 
the park and caſtle of .Chambord for life, and in- 


creaſed his penſions with the addition of 40, 0 


livres“ per annum. 

This city, which had formerly belonged! to France, 
and was one of the moſt antient patrimonies of our 
Kings, was not diſpleaſed at being retaken, not from 


any motive of attachment to their conquerors, but 


from views of intereſt. It is well known how much 


* Upwards of one thouſand ſix hundred pounds. 
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money our troops circulate in all the places through 
which they paſs, by their profuſions: but the Dutch, 
garriſon imported even their ſhoes and ſtockings from 
their own country. This ceconomy—which was ex- 
tremely proper in a nation that did not conſider the 
citizens as their countrymen, and reſided there ME 
as among foreigners—could not. but render the mag 

nificence of the French more agreeable. Tournai 
ſoon had an inſtance of this, in a fight which bad 
not been renewed there ſince the laſt wars of 
Lewis XIV. The ſuperior courts, of the capital had 


appointed deputations to compliment the King on 


his victory. They arrived with a numerous train, 
proportioned, to the grandeur of their miſſion, They, 


had a public audience. at Pontachin, calculated to 


give foreigners an idea, of the Monarch in his, pacific, 
functions. | | 
In the interval between the ck: . the city and 
that of the citadel, there was a ſuſpenſion of arms: it 
capitulated on the 19th © June. Eight days after 
la fete. Dieu, the. King made his. entrance into Tour- 


nai with his ſan. They aſſiſted a at the proceſſion of- 


the holy ſacrament, The inhabitants, who are Very. 


ſuperſtitious, were much edified, with their, piety. 
T hey ſaid. one to another, ce It was. no wonder that 


Heaven ſhould declare itſelf in fayour of an army, . 


& commanded by Princes ſo religious. $5 Bur, 1 in fact, 

maſs, who had but little faith. in the Deiry, and whe. | 
even. at that period, was the victim of his own de- 
baucheries. The Monarch, whoſe piety and Ae 
votion they fo much admired, was then living in 


n. 


{tate of double adultery. Without ſearching, ere. 
fore, into the decrees of Providence, the real cayſe of 
this 
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this glorious campaign, and of thoſe which e 


it, was the battle of Fontenoi. The army of the 


allics being weakened and diſperſed, ws not able 
ro oppoſe any enterprize. 


The King, at the head of his army, marched on 


to new conqueſts, ſtill accompanied by the Dauphin. 
Count Lowendahl took the city of Ghent by eſca- 
lade; Bruges opened it's gates to the Marquis of 


Souvre ; the King made himſelf. maſter, of- Oude- 
narde in leſs than four days of open trenches. He 
made his entrance into the city of Ghent, and gave 


audience there to Baron Bernſtorff, Envoy from't 
King of Denmark, to acquaint his Majeſty that the 
Princeſs of Denmark was delivered of a Prince. 
Dendermonde was taken by the Duke of Harcourt ; 
and Oftend, after a ſiege of fix days, by Count 
Lowendahl; who alſo poſſeſſed himſelf of Nieuport, 
with it's garriſon, in five days. Finally, Ath did 
not hold out any longer pau * Marquis o of Cler- 
mont-Gallerande. 

Never had Lewis XV. appeared ſo great as du- 
ring this campaign: he dictated laws even to his 
enemies. While the Dutch were fighting againſt 
him, he always had an Ambaſſador from that re- 


public near his perſon. He cauſed to be claimed, in 


his name, at the Hague, two ſhips of the India Cont 
pany, the Hercules and the Jaſon, taken by the Eng- 
liſh, and bought at Batavia by the Governor Gene- 
ral. The Abbe de la Ville, his Envoy, produced the 
two treaties between the two nations, which forbad 
the giving an aſylum in their reciprocal ports, to 
perſons who had made any captures againſt either 
of the Powers, far from permitting that they ſhould 
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be old and turned into property; ; and the States- 


J Dec. General ordered the reftitution of them. 


This Miniſter, in order the more effectually to re- 
concile to the King his maſter this Republic - which 
had entered into the conteſt from a ſpirit of party, 
rather than with the real and unanimous wiſhes of 
the nation—demanded their mediation, and propoſed 
that a general congreſs ſhould be aſſembled there to 
put an end to the war. This prelude of good faith 
and confidence was followed by a new requiſition, 


that the Republic ſhould abſtain from ſending into 


Great Britain the fix thouſand men of the garriſons of 
Tournai and Oudenarde, engaged by their capitu- 


lation to perform no military ſervice till the 1ſt of 


January 1747. The requiſition was juſt, and the 
Dutch were obliged to call them back, inaſmuch as 
the King might attack England; and that the Eng- 
liſh could not oppoſe him with troops, which ſhould 
have broken their oath. | 
His Britannic Majeſty, on his part, had demanded 
this reinforcement in compliance with the treaties of 
the Engliſh with Holland, which was to furniſn ſuch. 


2 contingent in all caſes of invaſion.' This was a po- 


ſitive one. Prince Edward, led on by his courage, 
and unable to remain in a ſtate of inaction, which he 
conſidered as ſhameful, had landed the latter end of 
Auguſt in Scotland. At his landing, he had publiſhed 
a manifeſto, in which he declared, that he came to 
claim his rights: he engaged himſelf to become the 
moſt valiant defender of the religion and liberties of 
the Engliſh; he hoped to aſcend the | throne of his 
anceſtors without any aſſiſtance, except that of his 
people, and would not employ any foreign troops 
for this purpoſe, unleſs his enemies ſhould ſer the 

| examole, 
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ä Simple, and oblige him to it. This generous reſo- 


lution excited in his favour a certain number of the 
partiſans of the houſe of the Stuarts: in a ſhort time; 
he found himſelf at the head of ten or twelve thou- 
ſand men; but it was meerly the conſequence of a 
momentary enthuſiaſm; that put him in poſſeſſion of 


the city of Edinburgh, and of ſome other towris. He 


beat 43000 Engliſh at Preſton, entered England, and 
advanced as far as Lancaſter, without meeting with 
any enemy to oppoſe, or indeed any friend to aſſiſt 
him ; he proceeded to Macclesfield, at the diſtance of 
43 leagues from London, without there being any 
movement made in his favour. At length the Duke 
of Cumberland returned into England, thinking him 
an enemy proper for him to appear againſt; he mar- 
ched up to the Prince, who fell back towards Scot- 
land. His rear-guard was beaten at Clifton, and 
joined him in diſorder at Carliſle; but he got ſome 
retaliation at Falkirk, where he gained à battle, 
which ſeemed to reinſtate his affairs, and gave 
France ſome hope of a revolution in his favour. 


There was {till a more agreeable proſpe& which 


preſented itſelf in Italy. The Auſtrians, employed 


againſt the King of Pruſſia in Germany, had not been 


able to appear in force in that country; ſo that no- 
thing could ſtop the progreſs of the combined army 
of French and Spaniards. The Infant Don Philip 
and Marſhal Maillebois had made themſelves maf- 
ters of the valley of Oneille, and had entered upon 
the territory of Genoa, by agreement with the re- 
public; which being offended at the treaty of Worms, 
had taken their arrangements with the allies, and 
obliged themſelves to ſupply them with ten thou- 
ſand men, and a conſiderable train of artillery. 
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1745. A ſeries of uninterrupted: ſucceſſes was the reſult of 
this. The Marquis of Mirepoix beat the Piedmon- 
teſe at Monteſemo, ard ſeized upon their camp: 
Marſhal Maillebois defeated them at Baffi ignano, 
upon the Lower Tanars; and Count Lavtree gained 
a victory over them in the valley of Pragelas. The 
Auſtrians, who had joined them at Novi, were 
forced there; the caſtles of Seravalle, Tortona, 
Placentia; Parma, and Pavia; were ſeized upon 
in their ſight. To puniſh the Genoeſe for their 
defection, te Engliſh, with a ſquadron of thirteen 
ſhips, attempted to bombard Final, but without fuc- 
. ceſs, and without cauſing any damage. The vie- 
torious army penetrated into Alexandria : the city 
and caltle of Caſal were reduced; and tlie brave 
Chevert made the garriſon of Aſti priſoners of war. 
16 Dec. In a word, the Spaniards reached Milan. It is cuſ- 
tomary pr this city, which is not fortified, to ſur- 
render, without reſiſtance, to any troops that preſent 
themſelves before it's gates; the Infant Don Philip, 
entered it on the 19th of December, and received 
the oath of allegiance. from the Senate, and the in- 
habirants, | Thus the Houſe of Bourbon was con- 
quering at once a number of States in the north and 
in the ſouth; and this campaign, more fortunate 
than the preceding, terminated gloriouſly in all parts, 
except in America, The Engliſh had taken the 
city of Loviſbourg, in Cape Breton, after a ſiege of 
fifty days. The good fortune they had had in ſeiz- 
ing upon the royal battery, which covers this port, 
and is it's chief defence, had furniſhed them the 
means, by turning it againſt the citadel, to batter it 
more nearly, and had facilitated the conquelt ; which, 
however, was rather owen to a preceding and more 
capital 
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capital fault. M. de la Maiſon- fort, Captain of the 1745. 
Vigilant, was gone there with canon, balls, powder 
and other ammunition; he had had a fortunate 
paſſage, and the wind was favourable for his entrance 
into the road of Louiſbourg. A ſmall privateer of 
the enemy came up with him, fired now and- then 
a few. ſhot, and then made it's eſcape; The 
proud Captain was incenſed at this boldneſs; he 
chaſed the privater, which kept him in bay with the 
hope of coming up to him, and led the ſhip, 1 imper- 
ceptibly, towards the Engliſh ſquadron; at anchor in 
a neighbouring bay; ; the Captain perceived the 
ſnare, and was going to tack about, when the wind 
ſhifring, he failed in his commiſſion, and was taken. 
By this reinforcement, the Engliſh, who began to be 
diſcouraged at the approach of the bad ſeaſon, judg- 
ing that the place was in want of ammunition, were 
_ reanimated, and turned againſt Loviſbourg the ma- 
terials deſtined for it's defence. As for the reft; the 
victory of M. de Macnemara, a ſimple Captain of a 
| ſhip, appointed to the command of a ſquadron of 
five veſſels and two frigates, deſigned for the Ame- 
rican iſlands—where he met with ſeveral of the ene- 
my s men of war, whom he fought, and obliged to 
ſheer off * —ſupported the honour of the French flag. 
The Miniſter of the marine department at that time, 
did not think that the protection of our trade was to 
be neglected; he conſidered this as one of the moſt 
eſſential duties of the King's officers. Notwithſtand- 
ing their pride and their unwillingneſs, he obliged 
them to it. This ſame M. de Macnemara, being 


* re uſed in the patent of Vice Admiral, granted to 
M. de Macnemara in 1756. 
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cotmiſioned to eſcort different fleets during his 


— expedition, conducted them to their defiiiarion. and, 


preferring his duty to more brilliant actions, was not 
afraid to expoſe himſelf to the raillery and affronts 
of his comrades, in order to execute 1 883 the 
object of his commiſſion *. 

The winter, from 1745 to 1746, was paſſed in re- 
Joicings and feſtivals. Marſhal Saxe, at his return, en- 
Joyed a new kind of triumph, the firſt time he went 
to the opera. Being ſeated in the balcony-box up- 
on the ſtage, Mademoiſelle de Metz, who played the 


part of Glory, advanced towards this hero, and placed 


a crown of laurel upon his head. It was not meerly 
a jeu de theatre, for the public, by repeated and una- 
nimous plaudits, decreed it to him in a ſtill more 
flattering manner. This was the prelude of what 
was to be done at Verſailles in honour of the King. 


The glory which Lewis XV. had acquired at Fon- 
Extract of an hiſtorical manuſcript upon the navy, during the 


war of 1756. —From M. Lombard, at preſent a Lieutenant in the 


navy, who embarked, in 1745, in M. de Macnemara's ſquadron, 
on board a veſſel commanded by the Chevalier Lombard, his 
brother, we learn—that M. de Macnemara, conyoying a fleet to 


St. Domingo, met, acroſs the mole of St. Nicholas, an Engliſh 


ſquadron of inferior force, which ſtood off at the ſight of ours; 


but, perceiving that we made no motion to run down upon them, 


they imagined we were more weak than they, and, tacking about, 
made fail towards us. M. de Macnemara, then conſidering the 


engagement as unavoidable, prepared to form his line, and made 
a ſhew of tacking aboutz but, inflead of going with the wind, 
he tacked, proceeding always under the wind. This mancuvre 


incenſed the Chevalier Lombard, who called out aloud : What, 
ave are not then to fight ? &c. The enemy then, perceiving this 
ſingular manceuvre, thought it concealed ſome myſterious circum- 
ſtance, and went away. Probably the orders of this Commander 


were, not to fight but when he ſhould be forced to it, for the de- 
fence of his convoy. 7 


tenoi, 
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tenoi, and 8 the whole of the campaign, fur- 
niſhed an excuſe for his weakneſs, in having carrid 


his miſtreſs along with him ; who had not, however, 


put herſelf ſo forward as the Dutcheſs of Chateau- 
roux ; ſhe had kept herſelf concealed, and in a ſtate 
of reſerve : many perſons were even ignorant of her 
being at the army ; it was proper to hide from the 
eyes of the Dauphin, a commerce of too fatal an ex- 
ample for him, at the beginning of his marriage; and 
it was to be wiſhed, that this myſtery could have 
been kept up. But the Monarch's paſſion, far from 
being extinguiſhed by poſſeſſion, increaſed in ſo vio- 
lent a manner, and the ambition of the favourite 
took ſo high a flight, that ſhe was the univerſal 
topic of converſation from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, She became the channel of all favours, 
which ſhe could not concentrate in herſelf or her 
family ; ſhe appointed and diſgraced the Miniſters 
and Generals ; ſhe was the arbitreſs of peace and 
war; but ſhe preſided more eſpecially over the de- 
partment of pleaſure, the only one indeed ſhe held 
at preſent, the only one which became her, and which 
ſhe filled with equal taſte and talents. 

Madame d'Etioles had procured a divorce from 


her huſband; it was no longer proper that ſhe. 
ſhould bear his name, and more particularly that of 


a ſimple under-farmer of the revenue. The King 
dignified her with the title of Marchioneſs of Pom- 
padour ; which was the name of an ancient houſe, 
extinct. Soon after this elevation, there happened 
a very droll ſcene in the provinces. M. d'Eti- 


oles, baniſhed from Paris, and recalled to life, was 


Endeavguring, during his convaleſcence, to confirm 


* 3 bis 
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1745. his health, and to diſſpate the 1 remains of his clan 
—— choly by a variety of objects: for this purpoſe, he 


travelled through the ſkirts of France, till he ſhould | 
be permitted to draw nearer the capital. He was 
well receiyed and entertained by the men, ſought 
after and careſſed by the women. The firſt courted 
his protection; ; the latter diſtinguiſhed | him by their 
favours. It was not doubted, but that he would 


return to Paris, and acquire a great influence there; Fl 


or, at leaſt, that his wife, when ſhe came to be in- 
formed of che attention that had been ſhewn him, 
would be pleaſed, and that this circumſtance would 
be a claim to her protection. In every province, 
the firſt Nobility ſought his company, and were de- 

ſirous of giving him entertainments. At one of 
theſe he met with an old country Gentleman, happy 


enough to know nothing about the Court, the King, 
or his miſtreſs, and even ignorant of his having one. 
He was only attentive to the veneration which the 


traveller ſeemed to inſpire all the gueſts with, and 


wiſhed to conform to it. For this purpoſe, 13 in- 


quired of one of his neighbours the name of the 


ſtranger. He was told, that he was the huſband of 
the Marchioneſs of Pompadour. He kept it in his 
mind, and, the firſt time he took up his glaſs, look- 


ing at M. d'Etioles, decording to the old cuſtom, 


which he thought till in uſe, he faid : Monſieur le 


Marquis of Pompadour, will you give me leave to have 
the honour to drink your health? All the company 


immediately burſt out a laughing, except the ſtran- 
ger, whoſe ſorrows were cruelly revived by this; and 
the ſpeaker was ſtricken dumb at the general ridi- 


cule. He was terribly aſhamed, when one of the 
Company 
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company had the charity to explain 1 to. him the folly 


which his ignorance and indiſcretion. had mage him 
guilty of: a folly ſo much the more difagreeable, 
as it was of a nature not to he repaired by any ex- 
cuſe; and that it was. neceſſary the  ſubje&-ſhould 
be entirely dropped. 

Madame de Pompadour was naturally fond of the 
arts, and of literature. When ſhe was only Madame 
d'Etioles, ſhe was attended by men of wit, and au- 
thors. Among theſe was Voltaire f the favour of 
this Lady, ſerved. only to ſtrengthen the attachment 
of this great poet, who, at that time, was likewiſe 
very ambitious. She employed him at firſt in her 
feſtivals; and, at the time of the Dauphin s marriage, 
he compoſed the Princeſs of Navarre, a comedy, with 
interludes, muſic, and ſinging. M. de la Poupeliniere, 
a Farmer General, and a man of letters, inſerted ſome 
airs into it; Rameau had compoſed the muſic; and 
for all this the piece was not the better. The poet, 
however, was rewarded with the poſt of Gentleman 
of the bed- chamber in ordinary, without purchaſe. 
This was a preſent of about 60,000 livres *, and the 
more acceptable, as, a ſhort time after, he obtained 
the ſingular favour of being allowed to ſel] his place, 
8 he kept the title, privileges, and functions of 

He had himſelf jeſted upon this performance, 
py upon the exceſſive price, he had received for it, 
in an n which is little Known. 


My Henriad and my * 
My fair American Alzire, 


+ Two thouſand. five hundred pounds. 
. Were 
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Were all unnotic'd by the King; 
I'd many foes, and very little fame: 
Honours and wealth now plenteous ſpring, 


From a fooliſh thing, 
A farce that ſcarce deſerves a name *. 


b 


The ill ſucceſs of the Princeſs of Navarre, did not 
prevent the Marchioneſs of Pompadour from em- 
ploying Voltaire on the King's return. The buſineſs 
was to celebrate, in a proper manner, the victories of 
this Monarch, and to crown him as a hero. He 
eontrived an opera, intitled, the Temple of Glory. In 
this heroic ballet, Lewis XV. vas indicated by the 
name of Trajan: he was not running after that De- 
ity ; ſhe came to him, aſſociated him to herſelf, and 


placed him in her temple, which was immediately 


changed into the temple of Public Felicity. This 


ſpectacle, firſt executed in the petits apartements, was 
repreſented by the Noblemen and Ladies of the 
Court, among whom the favourite ſhone conſpicuous, 
She played the principal character, and we may 


imagine how well the Monarch muſt have been 
pleaſed, at ſeeing himſelf crowned at once by Glory 
and Love. A ſingular anecdote happened at this en- 


tertainment, the authenticity of which we had doubt- 


ed, till we found it mentioned, without contradiction, 
in a work publiſhed under the auſpices of the King 85 


* Mon Henry quatre & ma Zaire , 
Et mon Americaine Alæire, | 
Ne m'ont jamais valu un ſeul Tegard du Roi; - 
Pavois mille ennemis, avec tres peu de gloire : 
Les honneurs, & les biens pleuvent enfin ſur moi, 


Pour une farce de la foire, | 
next 
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next brother T. Voltaire, on this day, when all 1746. 
„% 


etiquette was baniſhed, being in the King's box be- 
hind his Majeſty, towards the end of the piece, 
could not contain his rapture, and taking the Mo- 
narch in his arms, cried out with tranſport: Well, 


. Trajan, do you know your ſelf again? Some of the 


guards immediately came up to puniſh this want of 
reſpect, and carried him off. But in the main, the 
extaſy was too Hattering to the men who . 
he raſh enthuſiaſt. 

To ſatisfy the extraordinary expences theſe divers 
Sew occaſioned and in which the favourite ſpared 
nothing, becauſe they were the beſt and only me- 
thods of completing, and perpetuating the enchant- 
ment of her Royal Dave was neceſſary that there 
ſhould be a man, at the head of the finances, entirely 
at her diſpoſal. M. Orry, ſtill impreſſed with the 
economical principles of the old Cardinal, ſcrupled 
to conſecrate to theſe ſuperfluities, the treaſures 


deſtined for the ſtate. Beſides, to the office f 


Comptroller General, he joined that of Director 
General of the public buildings, which ſhe wanted to 
throw into her family. It was ſcarce poſſible to de- 


prive this Miniſter of it, without a reaſon, whereas, 


by diſgracing him entirely, his ſucceſſor would think 
himſelf ſufficiently enriched by the firſt ſpoil. This 


motive was too powerful for Madame de Pompadour 


| to reſiſt it. M. Orry was diſmiſſed ; and, as moſt 
perſons in the ſame ſituation, he could not hold up 
againſt the general deſertion which ſuch an humili- 
ation draws after i it: he did not ſurvive it two years. 


+ See the Fournal 4 Monſſeur, publiſhed by Madame la Pre- 
fidente N in the month of N er 1778. | 
He 
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He had been ſucceeded by M. de Machault d' Ar- 
nouville, Intendant of the province of Hainault, and 
ſon of a Machaylt ſtill alive, who was ſurnamed Ma- 


| chault-coupe-tite *, on account of the ſeverity he had 


exerciſed during his magiſtracy. We ſhall hereafter 
ſee what the ſon: was, Who is going to advance by 
great ſtrides in the. career of Miniſtry, T hough lit- 
ge: inclined to ſervility, and of a reſolute turn of 
mind, he gave way to circumſtances, and ſuffered, 


without murmuring, the intended diviſion. M. le 


Normant de Tourneheim, uncle to the Marchioneſs, 


obtained the poſt of Director General of the public 


buildings. This Was only. till it could be filled by 
M.:Poiſfſon, her brother; who had lately been me- 
tamorphoſed into the Marquis de Vandieres: which 


gave occaſion to ſome punſters to call him, le Marguis 


15 Jan, 
1746. 


avant bier . It was neceſſary to let this witticiſm 


bei forgotten, as well as many others, before he could 


be intruſted with a poſt in Adminiſtration, which, a 
Duke d' Antin, fon of the Counteſs of Toulouſe, had 
thaught himſelf honoured with, not ten years, before. 
But, by a very wiſe precaution, the ſurvivorſnip of 
it was given to him a month after. 

Theſe ſubaltern intrigues amuſed the idleneſs of 
Py Courtiers, while more important negotiations, for 


the tranquillity of Europe, were agitating in the ſe- 


weral: Cabinets of the Potentates. The King, in 


hopes of acquiring an ally in the north, or at leaſt, to 


prevent her from becoming his enemy, had at length, 
in a public audience, cauſed the Czarina to be ac- 
knowledged Empreſs: of all the Ruſſias, hy M. Dail- 
Jon, his Miniſter at e. Three 92255 had 


* The executioner. 


+ The TROY of the day before mid N 
elapſed, 
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Clapted, ſince, by a revolution as prudently contrived 
as it was happily executed, this Princeſs had been 
placed upon the throne; but France, ever circum- 
ſpect, had waited to ſee her empire firmly eſtabliſhed, 
before this ſtep was taken. The French had ar'fieſt 
met with a favourable reception, ſince the former So- 
vereign had entered indirectly into alliance Wich them, 
by declaring in favour of the King of Poland. But 
this aſſiſtance became very uſeleſs, in conſequenee of 
the private peace made by that Monarch; and we 
ſhall hereafter ſee, that the intrigues: of their enemies, 
at the Court of Peterſburg, prevailed ſo far againſt 
thoſe of France, that they obtained a powerful ſuc- 
cour from them. The treaty of Dreſden, then pub- 
licly known, and the election of a new Emperor, were 
rather diſagreeable events, which' 6bliged the Courts 
of Verſailles and Madrid to unite themſelves more 
firmly together. Their vi&ories ſtill enabled them 
to give the law. That of Madrid ſent to the former 


the Duke d' Hueſcar, in quality of Ambaſſador Ex- 


traordinary. The buſineſs was, a treaty agreed upon 
between the King of Sardinia and the two Crowns; 
which, in order to counterbalance the defection ef 
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December. 


the Kings of Pruſſia and Poland, were endeavouring 


to draw away from their enemies the guardian of the 
1. e ſo much the more prudent, as the 
| Queen 0 1 1 was i to hg gar I ſu- 


Deere 


. men. But chis Pine no leſs a poi 

than a ſkilful warrior, after having ſuffered” the ar- 

rangements to go on almoſt to a concluſion, had 

availed himſelf of a fatal ſecurity, to ſurprize in Aſti, 

at the yery beginning of the campaign, the 8 
| 0 
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1746. of Montal, and oblige him to "x0 FIR priſoner of 
| 
5 March, War, With his troops ;—a revolution, which ſoon de- 


prived the Infant of all his conqueſts in Lombardy. 


It was a matter of importance to prevent the fatal 


conſequences that were foreſeen; and Marſhal Noailles 

had been diſpatched to Madrid, to ſettle the rr 
operations. 

Lewis XV. was ill deſirous of peace, 5 pro- 


poſed it: it was ſo much the more eaſily made on his 


part, as he neither required nor wiſhed to keep any 


thing: yet theſe proteſtations were miſtruſted, and 


he was forced to meditate new conqueſts. The 
Council, was then employed upon two great objects. 


Prince Edward ſtill maintained himſelf in Scotland. 


His partiſans, to induce France to ſuccour him, re- 
preſented his ſituation much better than it really 
was. Had they been attended to, he wanted nothing 


but a reinforcement to complete the revolution, and 
re- aſcend the throne of England. Lord Marſhal, 


not leſs attached to his maſter, but more clear-ſighted, 
or more ſincere, was the only one among them who 


would not lead the Miniſtry into error. He gave 


them to underſtand, that without the moſt powerful 
and beſt- ſupported ſuccours, both of men and money, 


it was not poſſible to hope for any real ſucceſs ;—that 
any thing ſhort of this, would only ſerve to weaken 


France, and occaſion the loſs of thoſe brave men, 
who would embrace the cauſe of this hero, whoſe 


only reſources were courage and temerity. The 
frankneſs of this declaration determined the Govern- 
ment to take a middle courſe; which was, to favour 
the enterprize of the Pretender only as far as was 


conſiſtent with prudence ;—to deceive him, in order 


to deceiye his enemies; and, by keeping up their 
. fears 
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fears of an invaſion, to facilitate conqueſts more real, 


and more ſolid. Preparations were therefore made 
at Calais, for an intended deſcent. At all hazards, 
a manifeſto was even compoſed: a writer was em- 
ployed, whoſe indiſcretion, it was thought, would 
produce the happieſt effect; and this will not be 
doubted, when we are informed, that this writer was 
Voltaire #. The Duke of Richelieu repaired to this 
port, and remained there ſome time, at the head of 
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30,000 men, always ready to embark, and ſometimes 
even embarking. A ſquadron, commanded by M. 


de Roquefeuille, was cruiſing in the Channel, and 
gave much alarm to the Engliſh, who were obliged 
to keep a much ſuperior force there. The conſe- 
quence of theſe feints was, that, independent of their 
making ſo many naval forces uſeleſs, they kept upon 
the coaſt troops, which would have been ſent to 

Scotland, to cruſh Prince Edward ; or prevented them 
from croſſing the ſea, and going to Flanders. 

In the mean while, Marſhal Saxe had returned 
into Flanders, where he ſeemed employed only in the 
pleaſures of winter, and of the Carnival. One fine 
night, while he was giving a ball to the Ladies of 
Liſle, he cauſed Bruſſels to be inveſted: he opened 
the trenches a few days after, and puſhed on the 
works with ſo much quickneſs, notwithſtanding the 
rigour of the ſeaſon, that, in leſs than a fortnight, 
the city was obliged to capitulate, and to leave in the 
hands of the King a garriſon of nine thouſand men, 


28 Jan, 


20 Feb. 


priſoners of war. This was a prelude to new con- 


queſts. The Dutch, ſeeing the troops of France draw 


* We refer to the r for the manifeſto here Pa of, | 


Ne UI. 


dearer 
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1746. nearer and nearer to them, already repented that they 
had not preſerved the neutrality : they were {till ap- 


prehenſive, that the moderation of Lewis XV. was 


not ſo ſincere as he pretended; and that they ſhould 


become the victims of a conteſt, in which, at any 
rate, they had nothing to gain. In vain had they 
communicated to their allies the King's propoſals for 
peace. King George was too much irritated to ſee 
France raiſe a rival againſt him— ſecretly foment a 


rebellion in his dominions—and make preparations to 


ſupport him more openly. The Queen of Hungary 


had juſt placed her huſband on the Imperial throne; 
ſhe was diſengaged from her moſt formidable and 


neareſt enemy ;—ſhe could not conſent to the dif- 


membering of her ſtates in Italy ;—ſhe knew that this 


country had always been fatal to the glory of France; 


Quand ſhe flattered herſelf that the French would 
again be repulſed from it, in the courſe of this year. 


The Dutch, reduced to the neceſſity of acting for 
their own preſervation, when they learned the ſiege 


of Bruſſels, were alarmed at the opening of ſo pre- 


mature a campaign; and, foreſeeing the rapid conſe- 
quences which muſt attend this firſt ſucceſs, had re- 
courſe to their uſual intreaties. They deputed Count 


Waſſenaer to Verſailles, in quality of Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary. He was, commiſſioned to impart to his 


Majeſty their affliction, their fears, and their confi- 
-dence. He had an audience onthe 27th of F ebruary 3 ; 
received freſh aſſurances of the good intentions of 


the conqueror;—but he could not obtain any alte- 
ration in the projected plan of operations. On the 


26th of April, M. Gilles, another Deputy from the 
Republic, with new intreaties, and freſh propoſals, 
had not any greater influence. The King, deter- 

mined 
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miited to make a third campaign, fer out a few days — 


after. The Dauphin aſked his leave to accompany 
him, which he flattered himſelf the more eafily to 
obtain, as the Dauphineſs was with child: but the 


Miniſters, apprehending the auftere diſpofition of 


this Prince, and his too great penetration, diffuaded 
the Monarch from complying with his requeſt. 


They concealed the real motive of this, advice, under 11 


their fear of the young Prince's raſnneſs, whoſe ar- 

dour had been contained with ſo much difficulty * 
Fontenoi, and would only grow more impetuous, in 
proportion as he became more familiar with war. 


The King, who alſo dreaded this witneſs of his weak= 


neſs, was not diſpleaſed to have ſuch a pretence ſug- 
' geſted to him. He preferred his miſtreſs to his fon. 
The Marchioneſs had entirely ſubdued the Mo- 
narch. She was defirous of partaking freely of 
the homage of the conquered cities; and this ar- 


rangement diminiſhed ſtill, in ſome degree, the af- 


feRion of the people for their maſter. But if the 
love of the people was cooled, their admiration was 
increaſed by the eclat of the new victories. It was 
not conſidered who obtained them ; for, the King be- 
ing preſent, every thing was referred to him. He 
apparently filled the firſt duty of a father of his fub- 
jects, to expoſe himſelf for their defence, and to bring 
back peace and "Pe the ſources of public _ 
pineſs. 

Lewis XV. on the Ah of May, made his entrance 
into Bruſſels; the Magiſtrates, with the corporation, 
received and harangued him at the gates of the 
city, and Count Lowendhal, appointed Governor, 
preſented the keys to him. His Majeſty placed 
ent at the head of his army, which marched in 
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ſix columns. The fortreſſes were evacuated, or fur! 
rendered themſelves at the King's approach; ſo that 


in a month's time he made his entrance into Ant- 
werp, and thus took poſſeſſion of the two capitals 


of the Netherlands. He completed the conqueſt 


of almoſt all of them, either by himſelf, by the 
Princes of the blood, or by his Generals; for he 
had been obliged to leave the army in June, to go 
to Verſailles, on account of the Dauphineſs being 
brought to bed. The ſucceſſes were not leſs rapid 
under Marſhal Saxe, to whom his Majeſty left the 
chief command. Prince Charles had come this year 
to command the allied army, and had not been able 
to check the loſs of ſo many provinces. In the 
month of October, Marſhal Saxe, who loved the 
troops, and took care of them, compaſſionating their 
fatigues during a long campaign, begun ſince the 
month of January, made propoſals to his enemy, by 
a trumpet, to go into winter- quarters, communicat- 
ing to him the motives of humanity which urged 
him to this. Prince Charles anſwered with haughti- 
neſs, that he had neither orders nor advice to receive 
from him. Well,“ anſwered the Marſhal, © 1'l} 
« take good care to force him to it.” Accordingly, 
he gave orders to prepare for action the day after 
the next. Notwithſtanding this, a play was acted 
in camp the evening before, and Madame Favart, 
who was then the Marſhal's miſtreſs, when the play 
was over, came forward and addreſſed the audience 
in theſe words: Gentlemen, to-morrow we ſhall not 
appear before you, on account of the battle ; the next 
day we ſoall have the honour to repreſent to you, c. 
This ſpeech, which at any other time would have 
been a ebend, was only calculated, on this oc- 

caſion, 
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eafion, to ſhew the conificdiich the troops had in their 
leader, and the certainty of victory. In conſequence of 
the Marſhal's diſpoſitions, the action was a bloody 
one : the enemy left 12,000 men upon the field, and 
3000 priſoners, while the French loſt only 1,000 
men. The night coming on, prevented the allied 
army from being deſtroyed in it's retreat. 
After this engagement, called the bat#le of Raucoux, 
the Chevalier d' Aubeterre appearing ſmitten with 
the good countenance and martial air of an Engliſh 
| priſoner, faid to him : if we had had 50,000 men fuch 
as you in the enemy's army, we ſhould have found it di 
cult to beat them. The ſoldier replied with readi- 
neſs: there were men enough like me, but we wanted 
one like Marſhal Saxe. + 


The affairs of the two crowns were not nearly T 


in ſo good a ſtate in Italy. Since the death of Phi- 
lip V. the face of them had been entirely changed. 
This Prince—who, after having had the weakneſs to 
quit the throne in order to attend to his ſalvation, 
had had the ſtill greater weakneſs to renounce the 


care of his ſalvation, in order to re-aſcend the 


Throne received at leaſt ſome degree of energy 
from his wife, She had already fixed one of her 
ſons King of Naples, and was attempting to reſtore 
to the other the patrimony of his Houſe ; ſhe ſup- 
ported the puſillanimity of her huſband. She could 
not exert an equal influence over the ſucceſſor, who, 
born of another bed, had not the fame deference 
for her ; but, being of the blood of Savoy by his 
mother's ſide, was more inclined in favour of the 
King of | Sardinia; beſides, that he miſtruſted the 
ambitious views of his mother-in-law. 
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His firſt act of authority, was to recall his troops 
from Italy. The battle of Placentia had juſt been 


loſt; the troops had retired into the State of Genoa, 


which they were obliged to quit, and the two 
armies returned into Provence. 

The imperial army, after having retaken in this 
campaign all the poſts they had loſt in the pre- 
ceding one, preſented themſelves before Genoa. The 
Senate, no longer in hopes of any ſuccour, and fear- 
ing an irritated conqueror, opened it's gates to 
General Nadaſti—agreed, by capitulation, that the 
garriſon ſhould be priſoners—conſented to ſend the 
Doge with ſix Senators (as formerly, to Lewis XIV.) 
to make their excuſes to the Queen of Hungary, for 
having connected themſelves with her enemies, and 
implore her clemency—and engaged themſelves to 
pay down immediately the ſum of 50,000 genouines, 


amounting to about 400,000 livres * of French 


money, to be diſtributed among the German troops. 
The Marquis of Botta d' Adorno, was eſtabliſhed 
Commandant in the city. 


Three days after this, the Auſtrian Commiſſaries 


demanded a freſh contribution of three millions of 


genouines 4, to be paid by inſtallments, the longeſt 


of which was to be a fortnight. The State was 


unable to make this payment ; the bank was ex- 


hauſted, credit loſt, and commerce ruined ; all 
the lands were ravaged, the beautiful villas which 
_ embelliſhed the outſide of the city were pillaged: 


the inhabitants were treated as ſlaves by the ſol- 


i 


® Between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds. 
+ Near one million ſterling. | 


diers ; 
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diers; they had nothing but life to loſe, and no 1746. 


reſource left but in deſpair. Theſe weak people, 
bred at a diſtance from arms, incenſed at ſeeing 
the principal artillery of their capital carried off, 
forced to labour themſelves, and beaten like beaſts 
of burden, revolted, attacked the garriſon, beat 
them, drove them out of the city, and repulſed 


them as far as beyond the frontiers. They broke 
the yoke of an enemy, from which neither their 


ſurrounding rocks, nor the Kings of France, Spain, 
and Naples, had been able to ſave them, and from 
which they had not been able to defend themſelves 
ſome months before, when it would have been a 
more eaſy matter. This glorious example was imi- 
tated by the inhabitants of the country; and the 
Republic, entirely freed from German troops, re- 
covered it's liberty in a few days. 

There is certainly no ſucceſs but what is owen 
to the faults of the adverſary. Diſcouragement and 
cConſternation had ruined this ſtate; which had be- 
come the property of the Auſtrians. The. puſillani- 
mity of the Commandant, who amuſed himſelf with 
negotiations inſtead of fighting, gave the Genoeſe 
all the time they wanted, to collect, to fortify them- 
ſelves, to make their diſpoſitions, and to chuſe 


their Chiefs. He truſted the Senators, who upon 


this occaſion acted a ſtrange part. Under-hand they 
were exciting their fellow- citizens, and were at the 
ſame time taking apparent meaſures with the Mar- 
quis of Botta, to make the inſurgents return to their 
ſubmiſſion. This body of the State did not con- 
cern itſelf in the revolution, and cauſed it to be diſ- 
avowed at Vienna by the Miniſter; who declared, 

that the Nein had no ſhare in this change, which 
2 was 
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was called a revolt. This conduct authorized the 
Council of that Court to aſſume again the right of 
the conqueror; they ſignified, that the Republic 
ſhould not only furniſh the remainder of the con- 
tributions levied, but they alſo demanded more, for 
the damages done to their troops; they required, 
that all the priſoners, to the number of four thou-. 
fand, ſhould be reſtored, and eſpecially, that the in- 
ſurgents ſhould be brought to juſtice. Theſe hard 
laws, which gave the Genoeſe to underſtand what 


they had to fear, if they again were in the power of 


the conqueror, confirmed them in their reſolution 


to defend themſelves, and to die for their country. 


The circumſtance that particularly hurt the pride of 
this regal Republic, was, to ſee Corſica lip out of 
their hands, inſult their diſtreſs, ard recover it's 
liberty, which 1 it had ſo long diſputed with the Re- 
public. 

Notwithſtanding this courage and dicks efforts, 
the Genoeſe, though vidorious in their city, were 
not ſufficiently inured to war to keep the field. 
Had they been left to themſelves, they would have 
given way to the regular troops. Count Schulem- 
bourg, who ſucceeded the Marquis of Botta, con- 
tinued to preſs them till more cloſely in their 
city. They were ſoon. blocked up by ſea and by 
land, for the Auſtrians were aſſiſted by an Engliſh 
ſquadron. France, whoſe deſtiny it was in this war 
to facrifice itſelf continually for it's allies, ſent 
them ſuccours of money and men, and eſpecially of 
Commanders. This was the more generous, as that 
kingdom was then alarmed for it's own ſafety. 

The Auſtrian and Piedmonteſe army, protected 


Var 
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Var and entered into Provence. The enemy were 
already in poſſeſſion of a third of the province; they 
had advanced as far as the river Argens, with an 
intention of falling upon Toulon and Marſeilles, 
under favour of the Engliſh navy. They took at 
firſt the iſlands of Saint Margaret and Saint Honorat, 
known to contain great numbers of victims of 


miniſterial vengeance. Theſe unfartunate people | 


reckoned that they ſhould gain their liberty. For 
their misfortune it happened, that the Commandant, 
an old officer, frightened with the bombs which 
the enemy's fleet fired upon him, capitulated ſo 
ſoon, that he was permitted to carry off his pri- 
ſoners, with the other effects belonging to the King, 
and his little garriſon. He was tried by a court- 


martial, and condemned to priſon, for having ſur-⸗ 


rendered with ſuch precipitation. This was the 
only laſting example of the ſeverity of military 
laws during this war, and unfortunately 1t was a 
very uſeleſs one, inaſmuch as it was exerciſed upon 
an obſcure officer, who being without protection, 
and without ſupport, was therefore a greater object 
of indulgence. 

© The Marquis de Mirepoix, who commanded in 
theſe parts, had been able to do nothing more, with 
ſome brigades which he had, than to harraſs the 
enemy and retard their march. To ſtop their pro- 


greſs, Marſhal Belleiſle was pitched upon; he was 


very well adapted for this tricking kind of war, 
which required a ſpirit of order, of detail, and of 
combination. 

When he arrived, the allies had laid ſiege to An- 
abe, The Engliſh bombarded it by ſea, while the 
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Auſtrians carried on the ſiege in form. The French 
had no navy at Toulon fit to make head againſt 
the former, who had been for a long time maſters 
of the Mediterranean. The coaſts were defended 
only by frighted militia; the troops, without diſ- 


cipline, took the hay and ſtraw from each other by 


force ; the mules, which conveyed proviſions, died 
for want of food : the enemy had ranſomed every 
thing, and had deſtroyed all from the Var to the 
river Argens and the Durance. The Marſhal could 
only at firſt be employed in viewing the deplorable 
State, and the diſcouragement of the province and 
the troops. He met with Don Philip and the Duke 


of Modena at Aix, without any army, theirs being 


diſſolved for want of proyiſions ; and he did the 
office of Intendant and Commiſſary of ſtores. At 
length, the reinforcements being arrived, and the 
Marſhal being ſeconded by the Marquis de 1a Mina, 
Commander of the Spaniſh troops, cauſed the ſiege 
of Antibes to be raiſed. By ſkilful movements of 
his army, he made Count Brown, the General of the 
enemy, apprehenſive that he ſhould be ſhut up in 
Provence without hopes of a retreat; which obliged 
him to repaſs the Var in confuſion, and with pre- 


cipitation, leaving to the French part of his ar- 


tillery and all his proviſions; a ſmall indemnity for 
the contributions he had levied, and eſpecially the 
devaſtations and the pillage exerciſed by his troops. 
Two circumſtances contributed chiefly to this de- 
livery ; the want of ſubſiſtence, which the enemy 
could no longer procure by the way of Genoa, an 


eſſential point, which makes moſt invaſions inef- 


fectual ; and the perfect harmony ſubſiſting between 
the 
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the Marquis de la Mina and Marſhal Belleiſſe, 1747. - 


whoſe conciliating diſpoſition effected this mi- 
re. hr 
This fortunate event furniſhed an opportunity of 


ſupplying the Genoeſe with the promiſed ſuccours. 
The Duke of Boufflers died there ; but, as he was 


carried off by the ſmall-pox, he could not ſay with 
Mithridates in Racine : | 


And my laſt look hath ſeen the Romans fly *. 


It was Marſhal Belleiſle, who, after having cauſed 


the iſlands of Saint Margaret to be retaken by his 
brother, in ſight of the Engliſh fleet, had the bold- 
neſs, in order to make a diverſion, to penetrate, in 
his turn, into the dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia, to threaten Piedmont, and to force that 
Prince to recall his troops from the blockade of 
Genoa; which enfeebled the Imperialiſts ſo much, 
that the Court of Vienna ordered the ſiege to be 
| raiſed; and this movement obliged the Engliſh 
ſquadron, now become uſeleſs, to retire. The Duke 
of Richelieu, fortunate in every thing, being ap- 
pointed by the King to ſucceed the Duke of Bouf- 
flers at Genoa, came to reap the glory and the 
honours deſtined to the latter. He prevented this 
city from falling again into the hands of the Queen 
of Hungary, during the war. In acknowledgment, 
he was created a Nobleman of Genoa, was inſcribed 
in the golden book, and a ſtatue was erected to 
him in that immenſe and ſuperb ſaloon in the pa- 
lace of the Doge, where all the great men who have 


Rt mes derniers regards ont vu fuir les Romains.” 
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defended or illuſtrated this Republic are exhibited 
in the ſame manner. 

The only diſagreeable and remarkable event of 
this war in Italy, was the affair of Exilles, where 
Count Belleifle, having had the imprudence to at- 
tack the intrenchments, contrary to the advice of 
officers more knowing, .more experienced, and bet- 
ter acquainted with the ſpot, added to it the falſe 
ſhame of not daring to avow his error, and 
choſe rather to expiate his fault by a courageous, 
though uſeleſs death ; an obſtinacy equally mad and 
criminal, fince it neceſſarily involved in his loſs 
that of a number of brave men, obliged to follow 
his example, ſuch as Meſſieurs d'Arnaud, de Goas, de 
Grille, and de Donge. 

The Genoeſe were the only allies that France ſnc- 
coured effectually during this war. That kingdom 
had procured the Imperial Crown to Charles VII. 
and had made him loſe his dominions ; the Duke of 
Modena, driven long ſince from his, had nothing but 
the vain title of Generaliſſimo; Don Philip had not 


preſerved the leaſt of his conqueſts, and the Pre- 


tender was concerned at having only been employed 
to raiſe the alarms of his enemies. That Prince, 
after having ſtruggled more than a year againſt his 
evil deſtiny, had returned into France. The battle 


of Culloden, which he had loſt in Scotland, againſt 


the Duke of Cumberland, had reduced him to the 


ſtate of a fugitive and an exile. Wandering for ſe- 


veral months, and concealed among the mountains, 


he had thought himſelf happy in eſcaping from the 


purſuits of Kis enemies, and withdrawing himſelf 


from their rage. Paris ſaw with regret the return of 


this unfortunate Prince. Thoſe who were not. tho- 


roughly 
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roughly acquainted with the invincible obſtacles to 
his ſucceſs, attributed his retreat to the ſlender efforts 
France had made in his favour; they were incenſed 
againſt the Miniſtry, which had made him the ſport 
of their politics: but the behaviour he ſoon after- 
wards aſſumed, diminiſhed the concern they took in 
his cauſe, and rendered him an object of contempt and 
even of averſion. Whether it were to ſhake off the 
recollection of his misfortunes, or from real in- 
ſenſibility, or in the hope of keeping up the- alarms 
of his rival King George, by his apparent-ſecurity, 
while his moſt zealous ſupporters were dragging 
to the ſcaffold, he was obſerved affecting to ſhew 
himſelf in public, and being preſent at all the pub- 
lic ſpectacles, balls, and feſtivals. that took place 
during the winter, He choſe for his miſtreſs the 


Princeſs of Talmont, one of the moſt extravagant. 


women of the Court, and the beſt calculated to make 
him loſe his glory and his reputation. At length he 
plunged himſelf into debauchery and infamy, by 
giving himſelf up to the moſt ſhameful exceſſes of 
the table. Some one of the perſons attached to him, 
ventured to repreſent the indecency. of his conduct; 
he deſcribed to him the deſolation of ſo many illuſ- 
trious houſes, that mourned for having taken up his 
defence: the Prince made an anſwer which we dare 
not repeat, and which, indeed, would not be cre- 


dited ; but the leaſt diſguſting ſenſe of which was, 


that he had already the ſame ingratitude and the 
ſame hardneſs of heart as if he had been born upon 
the throne. The real cauſe of his ruin was his 
diſtruſt of Lord Marſhal. Being informed of the 


frankneſs with which that Nobleman had ſpoken to 


the Court of France, the Pretender was . 
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with him for it; liſtening to his vile adulators, 
he ſeparated himſelf from him; and this zealous ſer- 
vant, who, for thirty years paſt, had given the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of his attachment to the Houſe of 
Stuart, repented of having made ſo many ſacrifices, 
for a Prince, whom humiliation could not render 
more worthy of the throne. 

Undoubtedly, the moſt remarkable event during 
this winter was the ſecond marriage of the Davphit, 
This Prince had loſt his auguſt conſort from the con- 
ſequences of a lying-in. The grief he felt for this 
loſs was extreme, and, if it had been neceſſary to wait 
the termination of his affliction, before a ſecond mar- 
riage had been propoſed to him, the time would have 
been too long for the impatience of France, which 
ſaw with regret, that his only child was a daughter. 
His tenderneſs was obliged to yield to reaſons of 
State, and he conſented to his new nuptials. The 
choice aſtoniſhed all the Powers, when it was known 
that it had fallen upon a Princeſs of Saxony—upon 
the daughter of a King who filled the throne of the 
father-in-law of Lewis XV.—of a King in ſtrict union 
with their enemy, and who had lately ſeen the King 
of Pruſſia, in alliance with France, laying waſte his 
dominions in concert with that Power. But the re- 
ſentment of Princes does not leave ſuch deep veſti- 
ges as that of individuals. The fame policy, which 
obliges them eaſily to forget benefits, prevails equally 
in making them forget injuries. Beſides, this was the 
only Princeſs who was moſt ſuitable to circumſtances. 
Spain had now no Princeſs to beſtow. Portugal, in- 
deed, had one that was marriageable ; but an alliance 
with that kingdom, entirely under the influence of 
England, preſented no advantage: France was in 

| war 
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war with the King of Sardinia, whoſe daughter, 
though older, might otherwiſe have ſuited ; the al- 
liance with Bavaria had been recently too fatal to 


wiſh to renew it. Beſides, Marſhal Saxe, whoſe 


name was at that time ſpread over France, and over 
all Europe, being natural uncle to the young Pranceſs, 
contributed not a little, by his inſinuations, to de- 
termine the Court of France to make this demand; 
which, as it may be judged, was very agreeable to 
the Court of Poland. The future Dauphineſs was not 
the perſon the leaſt ſatisfied. 

The Duke de Richelieu, whoſe favour was daily 
increaſing—employed alternately in war, in negotia- 
tions, in intrigues of gallantry, and in ceremonies of 
parade, and ſo well adapted to all theſe ſeveral func- 
tions—being appointed Ambaſſador extraordinary 
from the King, made the demand of this Princeſs at 


Dreſden; to whoſe mind this circumſtance recalled an 


anecdote, which ſhe has related herſelf at Verſailles 
to the Abbe Foldini, her confeflor * When ſhe was 


about thirteen years of age, ſhe was induced by cu- 


rioſity to viſit the monaſtery-of Ladies of the Holy 
Sacrament at Warſaw, An old nun preſented her- 


ſelf ro the Princeſs, and ſtopping her, took her by the 


hand: 5 Madam,” ſaid ſhe to her, © do you know 
e me?—Yes, you are the mother St. Jean. —Cer- 


<« tainly : but my name is alſo Dauphine ; and I de- 
© clare to you, recolle& it one day, that one Dau- 


6 phine, takes another Dauphine f by the hand.” This 


* As this anecdote requires to be en by authority, we 
have taken it from the Life of the Dauphin, father to Lewis AVI. 
ewritten from the Memoirs of the Court, and preſented to the King 
and Royal family by the Abbe Proyart. 

+ Dauphin in French ſignifies the Dauphineſs, and 1 is alſo 2 
proper name. 
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compliment, which would have been a flattering one, 


had it not been made exactly at the time of the 
Dauphin's firſt marriage, was then very impertinent 
and indecent, The great age of the propheteſs 
pleaded her excuſe, and ſhe was conſidered merely as 
a prating old woman. It has ſince been aſſerted, 
that this nun lived in great repute for ſanctity. 
However this may be, the event, foretold or not, 
took place at firſt at Dreſden, the nuptials being 
conſecrated by the Nuncio. The Princeſs was con- 
veyed to a peninſula of the Rhine, near to the fortreſs 
of La Pile, where Prince Loubomirſki delivered her 


into the hands of the Marſhal de la Fare, and of the 


Dutcheſs of Brancas, commiſſioned by the King to 


receive her, 
The Courtiers did not find her pretty. Two days 


before ſhe arrived at Court, the King and the Dau- 


phin ſet forwards to meet her, which they did near 


Brie-Comte-Robert. The Princeſs got out of her 


carriage firſt, and haſtened to, throw herſelf at the 


King's feet, aſking him for his friendſhip. His Ma- 
jeſty raifed her up, and having embraced her, pre- 


ſented her to the Dauphin. 

The Dauphineſs muſt have been poſſeſſed of a 
great many charms, to be able to obliterate from his 
memory the one he lamented. Accordingly, when 
the Dauphin, on the firſt night of his nuptials, en- 
tered her apartment, at the ſight of ſeveral pieces of 
furniture, which recalled this tender recollection, 
all the ſenſations of grief acquired freſh force, and he 


Was incapable of reſtraining his tears. The Dauphi- 


neſs obſerved this, ſhe ſeemed herſelf affected with it, 


and ſaid to him: Sir, give a free vent to your tears, 


end do not fear that I ſhould be offended by them : they 


Her 
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ſhew me, on the contrary, what ] have a right to expett 1747. 


myſelf, if I am fortunate enough to deſerve your eſteem. 
She really did deſerve it, but never gained his heart 
to ſuch a degree as the preceding Dauphineſs had 
poſſeſſed it. She had, however, infinitely greater 
reſources in point of underſtanding. Her education, 
as that of all the northern Princeſſes, had been 
carefully attended to. Beſide her native tongue, ſhe 
had been taught Latin, French, Italian, hiſtory, and 
drawing : ſeveral other uſeful and ornamental ac- 
quiſitions had entered into the plan of her ſtudies, 
and her extraordinary eagernels for information had 
occaſioned her to make great proficiency in every 
thing. This gave an opportunity to Voltaire, that 
delicate Courtier, ſo ſkilful in availing himſelf of 
the inclinations and paſſions of his maſters, the better 
to flatter them, to addreſs the new Dauphineſs in 
thoſe philoſophical ſtanzas, which every one knows by 
heart, and in which he makes an ingenious and lively 
contraſt between the buſy, ſtudious, and active life of 
the Dauphineſs, and the void, indolence, and tædium 
of that of the Queen. His ſatyrical genius was 
hurtful to him upon this occaſion. The Princeſs 


was leſs flattered with the encomiums which he la- 


viſhed upon her, than incenſed that he ſhould think 
her capable of approving the ridicule he caſt upon 


her Majeſty. He was obliged to diſavow the piece, 


and ſince, when he had it printed, he retrenched the 
name of the heroine, and ſuppoſed that it had been 
written for an anonymous Princeſs, 


The ſituation of the Dauphineſs, with reſpe& to 
the Queen, was a very embarraſſing one. She could 


not appear, without trembling, before a mother- in- 
law, whoſe father had been dethroned by her's. Re- 


ligion 
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| ligion completed in time the extinction of thoſe ſeri- 


timents of averſion in the heart of her Majeſty, 
which policy could only reſtrain. But the young 


Princeſs concurred as much as in her power to pro- 


duce this change. The third day after her mar- 
riage, according to etiquette, ſne was to wear the 
picture of the King her father in a bracelet. Al- 
though they had already made mutual proteſtations 
very ſincerely to each other, to forget the paſt, yet 
we may judge how much the daughter of Staniſlaus 
muſt feel, at ſeeing the portrait of Auguſtus III. 
ſparkle before her eyes, as it were in triumph, in her 
own palace. Part of the fatal day had already elapſed, 
before any one had the boldneſs to look upon this 
ornament, more briliant than any the Dauphineſs 
had hitherto worn. The Queen firſt ventured to 
ſpeak, and caſt her eyes upon it; This is then, my 
daughter, ſaid ſhe, the picture of the King your father? 
res, Mamma, anſwered the Dauphineſs, preſenting | 


her arm to her Majeſty ; ſee how like it is. It was 


the picture of Staniſlaus. Accordingly, ſince that 


time, both the King and the Queen, penetrated with 
_ gratitude for this piece of gallantry, in which the 


heart was ſtill more concerned than the underſtand- 
ing, adopted her as their daughter, and lived upon 


the beſt terms with her and all her family. 


The Dauphin's nuptials could not take place, 
without the whole kingdom participating in them 
by public rejoicings. The balls at Verſailles par- 
ticularly attracted their attention; ſome anecdotes 
paſſed there, which deſerve to be recorded. It is 


well known, that at the Bal-pars, nothing is admitted 


but what is magnificent ; ; the Noblemen, the moſt 
ſtreightened in their circumſtances, are obliged to 
exhauſt 
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_ exhauſt their finances to appear there with eclat. 
The tradeſmen of Paris, always eager to partake of 
the pleaſures of the Court, are very deſirous of going 
there; but they can only attend as ſimple ſpectators. 
The women are no leſs deſirous of making their ap- 
pearance, Theſe are placed upon raiſed ſeats, in 

order that they may be ſeen, and great care is taken 
to chooſe the prettieſt of them to be expoſed to the 
view of the Court: the men are ranged upon the 
ſide. One perſon having put himſelf on a ſeat de- 
ſigned for others, the officer of the body-guards 
wanted to turn him out ; he reſiſted ; but the officer 
inſiſting, the Gentleman, who, without doubt, had 
reaſons for being in diſguiſe, growing outrageouſly 
impatient, addreſſed him to the following purport : 
You be d—d, Sir, and if that does not ſuit you, I am ſuch 
a one, Colonel of the regiment of Champagne. This 


_ _ quarrel made ſome noiſe, and was ſpread throughout 
the ſaloon. Soon after, a Lady, who was alſo de- 


ſired to change her place, finding herſelf too much 
troubled, cried out; You may do what you pleaſe, but I 


am alſo of the regiment of Champagne. Since that period, 
this phraſe, ſubſtituted to the too ſtrong expreſſion 
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of the Colonel, has paſſed into a proverb, and ſays 


the ſame thing in a more decent manner. 

The maſked ball is more open; for with tickets 
every perſon is indiſcriminately admitted. The Mar- 
chioneſs of Pompadour was apprehenſive, that ad- 
vantage would be taken of this feſtival, to ſeparate 


the King from her. She was upon her guard, and 


ſo well ſerved by her emiſſaries, that the ſeveral at- 
tempts of the women, who had views upon the heart 
of the Monarch, failed, or at leaſt were attended with 


no diſagreeable conſequences to her. One original 


and 
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and comical ſcene made a diverſion from the adven-= 
tures of gallantry, and amuſed the Monarch much. 
A buffet, ſplendidly furniſhed, offered refreſhments 
in profuſion to the performers at the ball, A maſk 
in a yellow domino came there frequently, and made 
dreadful havock among the cooling liquors, the ex- 
quiſite wines, and all the ſolid proviſions. No ſooner 
did this maſk diſappear, than he came back again 
more thirſty and more hungry than ever. He was 
obſerved by ſome maſks, who ſhewed him to others. 
The yellow domino became the object of univerſal 
curioſity. His Majeſty wiſhed to ſee him, and, 
anxious to know whom he was, had him followed; 
it was found that this was a domino belonging in 
common to the hundred Swiſs, who putting it on 
alternately, ſucceeded each other at this-poſt, which 
was not the worſt in the room. It is well known 
that one of the hundred Swiſs, who is equal to three 
or four men in corpulence, devours full as much as 
ten; ſo that it was juſt as if a thouſand mouths had 
been fed at the buffet. 

The moſt diſtinguiſhed Nobleman at the nuptials 
of the Dauphineſs was Marſhal Saxe. The glory of 
this hero covered too well the flaw of his birth, for 
the Princeſs: to diſavow ſuch a relation. All France 
regretted, not to have given him birth; they envied 


his country this happineſs, and had juſt adopted 


him: he; who was a Frenchman at heart, deſired to 
be conſidered as ſuch, and had aſked and obtained 
letters of naturalization. After the battle of Raucoux, 
the King had given him ſix pieces of canon, from 
among thoſe that had been taken from the enemy. 
It is thus that Lewis XIV. had formerly rewarded 


Villars. At length he had lately appointed him 
| | Marſhal 


Marſhal General of is 3 BE armies, a title 
formerly granted to Turenne. So many diſtinctions, 
though ſo juſtly merited, could nat fail of exciting 
the jealouſy of the Courtiers, and eſpecially gt the 

Miniſters, againſt this foreigner, (for he was ſtill con- 


fidered in that light) inaſmuch as he gained mers 


and more the confidence of his Majeſty. They. re- 
ſolved to labour effectually at peace, in order to ſtop 
the courſe of his triumphs, and his increaſe of au- 
thority. 

In conſtquence of the King's propoſals, conferences 
were holden at Breda, where the Marquis of Puy- 
ſieux had been ſent in quality of Miniſter Plenipo- 

tentjary from France, to conſult with thoſe of Eng- 
tand and Holland upon the means of reconciliation 
between the Powers. The teſignation of the Mar- 


quis d'Argenſon, which happened during this 1 inter- 


val, retarded the great buſineſs which "as now in 
agitation. It hs already been obſerved, that the 
department of foreign affairs was neither ſuitable to 
his turn of mind nor to his character. Diſguſt, and 
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his averſion to perpetual diſſimulation, which was 


always contradictory to his chearful diſpoſition, and 
to his frankneſs, appear to be the only motives that 


can have induced him to retire, for which want of 


health is the uſual pretence upon ſuch occaſions, In 
order not to loſe the thread of the negotiations al- 
ready begun, M. de Puyſieux was promoted to the 
vacant miniſtry. This reaſon of propriety was 
nearly alſo the only one of his elevation. He was 
ſucceeded in his functions at Breda by M. Dutheil, 
Secretary of the King's cloſet, who was full as able 

as he. The Engliſh, who were not yet ſounded— 
wh had obtained conſiderable . at ſea, 


.. 
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and flattered themſelves with mote, and who ſaw that 


— they had nothing but reſtitutions to make at the 


Peace —gave little credit to the moderation of 
Lewis XV. Before they concluded, they wiſhed to 
retaliate upon the inhabitants of France, the terror 
which the Pretender, at the inſtigationof that Power, 


had excited in the three kingdoms. They did not 
ſpeak ſincerely, and ſpun out their negotiations. 
They had juſt received an humiliation at Port 


1 'Orient, and this was an additional incitement to 


their vanity: for they wiſhed to wipe off this tain 


by ſome more fortunate expedition. Their project | 
had been, while devaſtation was carrying on in Pro- 


vence, to ruin this port, and with it the India Com- 
pany—to make themſelves maſters of Port Lewis, 
which would have fallen after Port l' Orient to 


lay Brittany under contributions to excite an inſur- 
rection among the Calviniſts towards la Rochelle, as 


towards Languedoc and the Dauphiny. A miſtake 
occaſioned the failure of this enterprize on the one 
part; while, on the other, they were repulſed by the 
courage, ſkill, and genius of Marſhal Belleiſle. 

We may judge of the ſtate of the coaſt when 


the enemy appeared there, from the following ac- 


count of it, written by an old officer who com- 
manded at Port Lewis. 15 

e perceived,” ſaid he, *on the 28th of September, 
« a fleet, which ſeems to multiply ad infinitum ; 
cc but I ſhall eaſily make head againſt this Anglican 
« nation. On the 2d of October, he wrote: 
They are landed at Polduc, with three hundred and 
ce fifty flat-bottom boats, and, fifty- five men of 
de war, If we had muſkets, we could beat them; 


but 
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*© but the peaſants have no arms except Parke 1747. 
re forks.“ 9 

The deſcent was effected without e by 3 Sept- 
General Sinclair, with five thouſand regulars. The 740% 
French Commandant, whoſe name was V'Hopital, 
had ſome artillery and twelve thouſand militia. The 
Engliſh having threatened to ſpread fire and ſword 
in every part, if they met with any reſiſtance, the 
French were ſeized with terror, and they capitulated 
the firſt day of the attack, that is, five days after the dos 
landing; for this time had been loſt by the enemy, FL 
and the French had not turned it to better advan- 
tage. It ſeemed as if there were a challenge be- 
tween them, who ſhould commit the moſt faults. In- 
ſtead of beating the chamade, the drums of the mi- 
litia, little acquainted with their exerciſe, beat the 
general. Sinclair was at a loſs to know what this 
meant, and was apprehenſive of ſome treachery. In 
the mean while the wind ſhifted ; of which Admiral 
Leſtock gave notice by a ſignal. The Engliſh think- 
ing they ſhould be attacked, without being able to 
. reimbark, were ſeized with a panic. They fled be- 
fore the French, who were bringing them the keys, 
and were aſtoniſhed to find no one in the camp. They 
got nothing but ridicule and hootings, and went to 


land at Quiberon, a ſmall deſert and arid iſland. 


This was a piece of revenge, as ill contrived as the. 
former was ill executed: it was a new folly acc to 
the firſt. 
The Dutch were not more 9” 960 or rather, their 
republic was divided into two factions. The Mer- 
chants were ſincerely deſirous of peace ; but the No- 
bility, encouraged by the faction of the Prince of 
Oran ge—which flattered itſelf, that by the W 
1 2 X 2 0 
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of the war a change would be brought about in the 


Adminiſtration, and that it might avail itſelf of the 
troubles for it's own aggrandizement—was oppoſed 


to theother party, and prevailed over it. To force 


them to agree, by inſpiring them with a ſalutary 
terror, it was reſolved that the Dutch ſhould be more 


cloſely preſſed. 


The Abbe de la Ville, the King's Miniſter at the 
Hague, preſented to the States General from his 
maſter, a declaration ; the ſubſtance of which was, 
that in the ſame manner as they had ſent, in 1744, 
forty thouſand of their troops into the plains of 
Liſle and Ciſoing, upon the territory of France, 
without intending to make war againſt the King ; ſo 


his Majeſty—who was obliged by the circumſtances, 


4 May. 


and for the preſervation of the conqueſts he had ob- 
tained over the Queen of Hungary, to make his 


troops enter upon the territories of the Republic—had 


yet no deſign to break with them, but only to pre- 
vent the dangerous effects of the protection granted 
by the Republic to the Queen of Hungary's troops. 
Ppromiſing likewiſe to confider the countries and 
places, which his Majeſty's troops ſhould be obliged 
to occupy for their own ſecurity, meerly as a depoſit, 
which he engaged himſelf to reſtore, as ſoon as the 


United Provinces ſhould furniſh no more ſuccours 
to his-enemies. 


This notice was a Gum) fan hoſtilities, and was 
followed by rapid conqueſts, which aſtoniſhed the 


Dutch, and gave birth to the event, which was the 
object of the Duke of Cumberland's negotiations at 
the Hague during the winter. 


The Pie of Naſſau was 1 Stad tholder, 


| I and Captain General of the United Provin- 


ces, 
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ces, firſt by the people, and afterwards by the States 
General, in all the provinces. Soon after, the nation, 
in the firſt moments of their enthuſiaſm, laboured to 
make theſe chains indiſſoluble, by declaring, as they 
had done in favour of William III. afterwards King 
of England, the Stadtholderſhip hereditary in this 
houſe, even in favour of the female line; upon con- 
dition, however, that the Princeſſes who were to in- 
herit, ſhould not have married either a King or an 
Elector. The Dictatorſnip is the model of the 
Stadtholder's dignity; but the Romans did not car- 
ry their adulation ſo far, as to expoſe themſelves to 
have a female Dictator. 

The Republic wanted a protector, and not a maſ- 
ter. The appointment of the Stadtholder did not 
prevent the King's army, which had entered into 
Zeeland a fortnight before, from advancing, and 
taking ſeveral places, in ſight of the enemy's troops. 
The negotiations were then ſuſpended. M. Van 
Hoey continued ſtill to reſide in France, in quality 
of Ambaſſador; but the French did what they could 
to diſguſt him, by raillery, and by turning him into 
ridicule; he was not the ſort of man to put up with 
this, One evening, when he was at ſupper at the 
Marquis de la Fontaine's, at the deſert a large Dutch 
cheeſe was brought upon the table; Monſieur J Am- 
baſſadeur, ſaid the maſter of the houſe to him, Here is 
ſome of the fruit of. your country, The Ambaſſador 
could not ftand this; he roſe up haſtily, put his 
hand into his pocket, and throwing a handful of 
ducats upon the table, cried out, There's Joins too. 

A little time after he left Paris. 
Meſſieurs Dutheil and Macanas, Plexipomatibaien 
of France and Spain, declared, on their part, to the 
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.. Miniſters of the other Powers, that the proximity 


/ 


of the armies did not allow the conferences to be 
holden at Breda, and that their maſters would con- 
ſent that a Congreſs ſhould be holden at Treves, at 
Cologn, or at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The King made this fourth campaign, and 150 
in perſon, againſt the Duke of Cumberland, the bat- 
tle of Lawfeld, leſs conteſted and more bloody than 
that of Fontenoi—where Count Clermont and Count 
d'Etrees ſignalized themſelves—where the Count of 
Baviere was killed, and General Ligonier taken pri- 
ſoner. His Majeſty ſlept that night, where the 
Engliſh Prince had ſlept the night before. 

The French did not ſtop : Bergen-op-Zoom, ſur- 
named the virgin town, was beſieged :—this fortreſs, 
which had defied the genius of Spinola, was one of 
the ſtrongeſt places in the Low Countries, from it's 
fortifications, and from the moraſſes which ſurround 
it, and prevent it from being entirely inveſted. 
The circumſtance which ought to have inſpired 
the inhabitants with greater ſecurity upon this 
_ occaſion, was, that it had the advantage of being 
continually ſupplied with freſh troops. It kept up a 
communication with Count Swartzenberg's army, 
which could not be cut off. It was valour alone 
that was to get the better of this city, which was 
taken by aſſault, after ſeventy-fivedays open trenches. 
The plunder of it could not be prevented, which is 
the moſt powerful allurement to the ſoldier, in theſe 
ſort of expeditions. A conſiderable booty was col- 
lected from it. This conqueſt was owing to Count 
Lowendhal. This Daniſh Nobleman, a companion 
to Marſhal Saxe, was not ſo great a Commander as he, 
but he was one of the beſt-informed men in Europe; 


it 
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it is even faid, that he ſpoke fourteen languages. He 1747. 
took the ſame care of preſerving his troops, as the 


Marſhal, and, in his letter to that General, he com- 
putes his loſs at 400 men only, and that of the ene- 
my at $000, either killed or wounded : a very ex- 
traordinary diſproportion, which proves to how great 
a degree he poſſeſſed this rare quality. The King, 
when he was informed of the capture of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, remarked, as a humiliating circumſtance to 
France, that his two greateſt Captains were foreign- 
ers, and that the kingdom produced no more ſuch 
as it formerly did: The reaſon of that, replied the 


Prince of Conti, who was preſent, is, that our women 


give themſelves up to their footmen. - Madame de 
Lowendhal coming in to the Monarch, he received 
her as the wife of a hero, and ſaid to her; Madam, 
every body will gain by this congueſt; I preſent your huſ- 
band with the baton of Marſhal, and I hope to deliver 
my ſubjefts from the ſcourge of war. He appointed, at 
the ſame time, Marſhal Saxe Commandant of the 
Netherlands ; and before he left the campaign, he 
appeared again as eager for peace, as if he had been 
| beaten. The Abbe de la Ville was commiſſioned to 
declare to the States General, that his-maſter's prin- 
ciples of moderation had not ume any change 
from his new victories, 
The Dutch, convinced at laſt of the ſincerity af 
Lewis XV. thought ſeriouſly of availing themſelves 
of this opening. They preſſed England to accede 
to it, and the Earl of Sandwich wrote to the Mar- 
quis de Puyſieux, to propoſe ta him to reſume the 
conferences for a peace at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
propoſal was accepted, and ſoon produced that aſ- 
toniſhing treaty, in which France, which had ex- 
& 4 hauſted 
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rs. 
1717 hauſted it's blood and treaſure in this war, though 
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victorious for five years, did not only reap no advan- 
tage, and require no indemnity, but ſubmitted even 
to receive the law it might have dictated. 
We hive been at Aix-ta-Chapelle, where we have 
feen the Hall in which the conferences were holden, 
the table on which the Peace was ſigned, and where 
the following anecdote has been related to us. The - 
Earl of Sandwich—who was ſurprized at the facility 
he met with from the King's Plenipotentiaries, wha 


' 'afked for nothing, who acceded to eyery thing, and 


who granted every thing—apprehending ſome under- 
Hand game, had written to his ſpies at Verſailles, who 
Had anfwered him, that he might proceed with ſe- 
-Eurity ; that they were certain of the Miniſters, 
who were too jealons of the aſcendant which Mar- 
Mal Saxe had over the Monarch, and of the favour- 


ite, who was tired of a wandering life: that they 
were all leagued together, to put an end to the war 
at any rate. The navy was becoming more and 


more the weak ſide of France; and it was by 
exaggerating the loffes of the kingdom in this 
branch, as well as thoſe i it was ſtill threatened with, 
that Lewis XV. was intimidated, and induced . to 
make ſacrifices the moſt injurious to his glory. 

It is true, that in 1746 the ſquadron of the Duke 
@Anville had failed in an enterprize againſt Acadia. 


The miſunderſtanding that prevailed among the 
| Captains—Jjealous of this Nobleman, whom they 
called an intruder, becauſe he had not paſſed through 


all the inferior ſteps—was the cauſe of it. Not only 
they refuſed to direct his 1 inexperience, but they con- 
tributed alſo to make him commit miſtakes, whic 

they afterwards reproached him with, and of which 


he 
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he died from grief. The Engliſh had taken the 


Mars, and the remains of the ſcattered fleet had 


brought nothing but the plague back to Breſt, as the 
ſole conſequence of their expedition. But M. Du- 
bois de la Motte, who had ferved with Dugue Trou- 


in, eſcorting a fleet of merchantmen to St. Domin- 


go, with only one man of war, le Magnanime, of 
ſeventy-four guns, and the frigate PFoile, of forty, 
had defended himſelf againſt four Engliſh men of 
war, two of which were of eighty guns, had put 


them to flight, and had arrived ſafe in port to the 
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Place of his deſtination: and M. de la Bourdon- _ 


nais, Governor of the iſle of Bourbon, after having 
beaten and diſperſed, with a ſquadron of nine ſhips, 
the Engliſh fleet under Admiral Barnet, had made a 
deſcent near the city of Madraſs, had taken poſſeſſion 
of it, and had received 1,100,000 pagodas for it's 
Tranſom, together with ammunition and merchandize 
to the amount of 500;000 pagodas, making in all, 

from thitteen to fourteen millions of livres *; Zi 


M. Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, thinking 


theſe terms too advantageous for the enemy, had 
| refuſed to ratify them. 

In 1747, the King's navy bad been radians 
weakened, in two unequal actions it had had to ſuſ- 
"rain; and the pride of the Engliſh had increaſed up- 
on this. The firſt had taken place near Cape Finiſ- 


terre, between the ſquadron of the Marquis de la 


: Junquiere, conſiſting only of four ſhips and five 
frigates, and the naval armament of Admiral Anſon 

in which were ſixteen ſhips of the line, which had 
ſurrounded the French in ſuch a manner, that not one 


„ From near five hundred and forty- two thouſand, to, upwards 
pf five hundred and eighty thouſand pounds, 
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of them eſcaped. The ſecond had paſſed in America. 
where the naval force of Admiral Hawke, conſiſting 


of twenty veſſels of the firſt ſize, had fallen in with 


the ſquadron of M. de VEſtenduere, compoſed only 


of eight ſhips, of which none had eſcaped, except the 


Admiral's ſhip, and le Tonnant, on board of which was 
M. de Vaudreuil, a ſimple Captain of a ſhip ; who, 


by a bold and ſkilful manceuvre, had taken In- 
trepide in tow. But the two fleets, under the eſcort 


of both theſe ſquadrons, had arrived at the * of 


their deſtination. 
At the beginning of 1748, le 8 com- 


manded by Count Albert, on her return from Ame- 
rica, being diſmaſted by a ſtorm, had been obliged to 


ſurrender, but after an engagement of eight hours, 


ſuſtained againſt four ſhips of the enemy. 


In a word, M. de Moutlouet, both upon che c coaſt 
of Guinea, and in America, where he had met with 


the Engliſh in greater force, had extricated himſelf 
with dexterity and firmneſs fron theſe twa hazarcous 


lituations. 


From theſe circumſtances it appears, chat if the 


Royal navy had fallen a ſacrifice, it had been, ac- 


cording to the policy of an intelligent Government, 
in the ſupport of trade and of the Colonies. The 
State was ftill nouriſhed by commerce, and the 
French privateers had juſt, been encouraged, by re- 


wards very fit to excite them, to ſupport the weak- 


5 March, 


neſs of the Royal navy. There appeared an ordi- 
nance, in which, by conſent of the High Admiral, 


the tenth of the prizes taken at ſea, which were his 


profit, was not to be deducted till further orders. 
The Colonies might ſtill prove very troubleſome 


to England, If Caps Breton had paſſed under their 


dominion, 
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dominion, Madraſs was in our Bag if Admiral 
Knowles had ſeized upon Fort Lewis at St. Domin- 


go, the Engliſh were ſtill uncertain of the event of 


the ſiege of Pondicherri; which they were, in fact, 
obliged to raiſe, on account of the fine defence made 
by M. Dupleix. 1 

There would have been reaſon, ai for diſ- 
puting a long time on the ſide of France, if the Count 
de Saint Severin d'Arragon, who was the repreſenta- 
tive of that kingdom, had been authorized to do it, 
But the reſolutions were taken; and the Engliſh 


negotiator, who knew the inſtructions of his aver | 


ſary, availed himſelf of them. His maſter, without 
being very deſirous of peace, was in want of it, either 
to ſecure his throne, and quiet the ferment excited 


in his dominions by the irruption of the Pretender 


or to put an end to the enormous ſubſidies he was 
obliged to furniſh—or, in a word, to ſatisſy the ſolici- 
tations of Holland, which preſſed him to it, and even 
of the new Stadtholder, whoſe dignity would have 
vaniſhed with the Republic. So urgent was the ne- 
deſſity of aſſiſting this ally, that the King had been 
obliged to ſend for defenders from the north, and to 
keep 30,000 Ruſſians in pay. In a word, though he 
might flatter himſelf with the hope of obtaining, in 
proceſs of time, all the French poſſeſſions in Ameri- 
ca, it was to be apprehended that his Majeſty's 
arms might make a more rapid progreſs in Europe. 
The Queen of Hungary had her rich provinces in 
Flanders to recover, which Marſhal Saxe oppreſſed 
with enormous contributions, and which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be more and more laid waſte. It was the fault 
of this General to be fond of money, and to exert 
| prodigious vexations on the conquered people. The 
| ſuperb 
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ſuperb Promenade, called the Cours, at the city of 


| Bruſſels, he had cauſed to be bought three or four 


times, and, whenever he wanted money, he threatened 
to cut it up. The Queen could not but loſe by the 
continuation of the war, and ſhe terminated it with 
glory, after having placed her huſband upon the 


Imperial throne. She gave up only what did not 


belong to her, and what, in fact, ſhe could not flat- 
ter herſelf with being able to preſerve. The Kings 
of Pruſſia and Sardinia, who were the only gainers in 
this conteſt, were very glad to confirm their new 
acquiſitions by a definitive and general treaty. 
Although the King of Spain might be very indif- 
ferent with regard to thoſe intereſts which had influ- 


enced Philip V. yet his attention was neceſſarily 


taken up in preventing the diſmembering of his do- 


minions in the new world, which were threatened by 


the Engliſh navy ; and he acquired, without any fur- 
ther effuſion of blood, a portion of Italy, as the pa- 
trimony of his brother. 

The inveſting of Maeſtricht, by the fineſt martial 
manceuvre that had been contrived for a long time, 
was the laſt effort France had to make. This was 
alſo one of the actions of Marſhal Saxe, who con- 


| cluded as he had begun. He carried his project in- 


to execution with the concurrence of two men, who, 
perhaps, were each of them ſingular in their way, 


M. de Cremilles, Quarter Maſter General of the ar- 


my, and M. Paris Duverney, as famous for his art of 
procuring ſubſiſtence, as the firſt was for his method 


of ordering his marches. 'The march, upon this oc- 


caſion, was ſo contrived, that the enemy, being equal- 
ly alarmed for Maeſtricht, Luxembourg and Breda, 
divided their forces, and thus facilitated the inveſting 

of 
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of the firſt of theſe places. Bur the General, who 
knew that peace was near, ſpared the blood of the 
ſoldiers, and carried on the ſiege but ſlowly, Never- 
theleſs, the Marquis de Biſſy, an officer of great 
hopes, and already diſtinguiſhed by his exploits, was 
killed there by a canon- ball. 

This laſt ſtroke of the [inveſting of Maeſtricht, 
haſtened the ſignature of the preliminaries,} till the 
definitive concluſion, which took place in October, 
By the principal clauſes of the treaty, all the con- 
queſts on every ſide were reciprocally reſtored : the 
Infant Don Philip acquired the dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia and Guaftalla ; the King of Sardinia kept 


nearly what had been ceded to him by the treaty of 


Worms; the Duke of Modena was re-eſtabliſhed 1n 
his dominions ; and the Republic of Genoa in theirs : 


England preſerved all the advantages of her com- 
merce with Spain ; the treaty of the quadruple alli- 
ance was, maintained, for the order of ſucceſſion to 


the crown of Great Britain; the treaty ſettled in fa- 
vour of the Queen of Hungary, by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, was guaranteed to her, as was alſo Sileſia, 
and the county of Glatz, to the King of Pruſſia. In 
a word, the Grand Duke was acknowledged Emperor 
by all the Powers, _ 

The French nation found two principal faults wich 
this treaty. The firſt was a clauſe which ſtipulated, 
that the fortifications of the city of Dunkirk ſhoyld 
remain in the ſame ſtate they were; which aanounced 


more than moderation in the King, ſince it was 


weakneſs. The ſecond, was the expulſion of the 
Pretender, after having called him into France, en- 
couraged him with the moſt brilliant proſpects, and 
having made him ſerve as a puppet for our deſigns, 


al 
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1748. ſuperb Promenade, called the Cours, at the city of 


Bruſſels, he had cauſed to be bought three or four 
times, and, whenever he wanted money, he threatened 


to cut it up. The Queen could not but loſe by the 


continuation of the war, and ſhe terminated it with 
glory, after having placed her huſband upon the 


Imperial throne. She gave up only what did not 


belong to her, and what, in fact, ſhe could not flat- 
ter herſelf with being able to preſerve. The Kings 
of Pruſſia and Sardinia, who were the only gainers in 
this conteſt, were very glad to confirm their new 
acquiſitions by a definitive and general treaty. 
Although the King of Spain might be very indif- 
ferent with regard to thoſe intereſts which had influ- 


_ enced Philip V. yet his attention was neceſſarily 


taken up in preventing the diſmembering of his do- 


minions in the new world, which were threatened by 


the Engliſh navy ; and he acquired, without any fur- 
ther effuſion of blood, a portion of Italy, as the pa- 
trimony of his brother. 

The inveſting of Maeſtricht, by the fineſt martial 
manceuvre that had been contrived for a long time, 
was the laſt effort France had to make. This was 
alſo one of the actions of Marſhal Saxe, who con- 
cluded as he had begun. He carried his project in- 
to execution with the concurrence of two men, who, 
perhaps, were each of them ſingular in their way, 
M. de Cremilles, Quarter Maſter General of the ar- 
my, and M. Paris Duverney, as famous for his art of 
procuring ſubſiſtence, as the firſt was for his method 
of ordering his marches. The march, upon this oc- 
caſion, was ſo contrived, that the enemy, being equal- 
ly alarmed for Maeſtricht, Luxembourg and Breda, 
divided their N and thus facilitated the inveſting 
of 
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of the firſt of theſe places. But the General, who 
knew that peace was near, ſpared the blood of the 


ſoldiers, and carried on the ſiege but flowly, Never- 
theleſs, the Marquis de Bifly, an officer of great 


hopes, and already diſtinguiſned by his exploits, was 


killed there by a canon- ball. 

This laſt ſtroke of the inveſting of Maeſtrichr, 
haſtened the ſignature of the preliminaries, i till the 
definitive concluſion, which took place in October. 
By the principal clauſes of the treaty, all the con- 
queſts on every ſide were reciprocally reſtored : the 
Infant Don Philip acquired the dutchies of Parma, 
Placentia and Guaſtalla; the King of Sardinia kept 
nearly what had been ceded to him by the treaty of 


Worms; the Duke of Modena was re-eſtabliſhed in 


his dominions ; and the Republic of Genoa in theirs : 
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England preſerved all the advantages of her com- 5 


merce with Spain; the treaty of the quadruple alli- 


ance was, maintained, for the order of ſucceſſion to 


the crown of Great Britain; the treaty ſettled in fa- 
vour of the Queen of Hungary, by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, was guaranteed to her, as was alſo Sileſia, 
and the county of Glatz, to the King of Pruſſia. In 
a word, the Grand Duke was acknowledged Emperor 
by all the Powers. 

The French nation found two principal faults wich 
this treaty. The firſt was a clauſe which ſtipulated, 
that the fortifications of the city of Dunkirk ſhoyld 


remain in the ſame ſtate they were; which announced 


more than moderation in the King, ſince it was 
weakneſs. The ſecond, was the expulſion of the 


Pretender, after having called him into France, en- 


couraged him with the moſt brilliant proſpects, and 
having made him ſerve as a puppet for our deſigns, 
| | | | at 
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at the riſque of his life: this was meanneſs and perlidy. 
Accordingly, the Pretender, who was now nothing 
more to us than the Chevalier de Saint George, not 


being able to perſuade himſelf, that they would carry 
their infamy ſo far as to take him off by force, had 
not attended to all the hints that had been given 
to him on this ſubject, and the Government were 


obliged to give orders to the Duke de Biron, Colonel 


of the regiment of French guards, to arreſt him. 
This ſingular event paſſed at the opera. The King 
had previouſly informed M. de Vaudreuil, a Major 
in the guards, that he muſt take this buſineſs upon 
himſelf: and he apprized him of two circumſtances 
— one, that the Prince always went armed—the other, 
that he had threatened to kill himſelf, if they laid 
hands upon him. The King told him, that he muſt 
anſwer to him with his life, for ſeizing upon the 
Prince without any diſagreeable accident. M. de 
Vaudreuil, having obtained carte Blanche from his 
Majeſty, with regard to the manner of executing 
the ſcheme—upon a proviſo, nevertheleſs, of conduct- 


ing it with all the reſpectful decency due to the per- 


ſon, and conſiſtent with the circumſtances made all 
his diſpoſitions. The opera was begun: the entrance 
into it was then 1 in a cul-de-ſac : the Pretender came, 
and, as ſoon as he was got out of his carriage, all the 
avenues were cloſed, and he found himſelf a priſoner 


| before he ſuſpected it. M. de Vaudreuil announced 


his orders, and ſhewed them to him ; he then aſked 


his leave to ſearch him. He proteſted, and even 
gave his word of honour, that he had no arms. 


The Major, however, having cauſed his grenadiers 
to preſs him cloſely, ſeveral piſtols were found upon 


him. He was put into a coach, and conducted to 


Vincennes, 
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Vincennes, where there was a ſupper ordered for him. 


He ſaw but one cover laid, deſired more, and en- 


gaged M. de Vaudreuil and the other officers to ſup 
with him. He lived here three days, in this man- 


ner; after which he was conducted to the bridge of 


Beauvoiſin, which made him give up all thoughts of 
returning into France, 

All Paris was incenſed at this conduct: it was 
compared to that of Lewis XIV.; and it is properly 
at this ſhameful period that began the general con- 
tempt for the Sovereign and his miſtreſs, which con- 
tinued increaſing to the end. The King, indeed, 
when he laid aſide his cuiraſs, ſeemed to give up his 
glory, and even the love of his people, in delivering 
up the reins of empire to his miſtreſs, whoſe odious 
{way was to continue uninterruptedly till the time of 
her death. 

This contempt broke out for the firſt time in ſome 
ſatyrical verſes, written upon this outrage committed 
againſt Prince Edward; in which, ſpeaking of this 
illuſtrious exile, Lewis XV. was addreſſed in the fol- 
lowing words: 4 


A King, tho' captive, what art thou enthron'd * ? 


After which, the nation was thus addreſſed: 


Thou once proud nation, now ſo ſervile grown, 
Forſak'ſt the Monarch driven from the throne 7. 


T he eagerneſs of the public in collecting theſe 
pieces, | in getting them by hart. and communis 


II eſt Roi dans les fers; qu'stes-· vous ſur le tone : 
t Peuple, jadis fi fier, aujourd'hui fi ſervile, 
Des Princes malheureux vous n'etes plus Vaſyle? 
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cating: them to each other, proves that the readers 
adopted the ſentiments of the poet 4. Madame de 
Pompadour was not forgotten in them. By a paral- 
2 leſs humiliating, ſhe was compared to Agnes 

el, or, under this general name, to the Dutcheſs 
of Chateaux-roux; and it was ſhewn how much ſhe 
was inferior to her. She ordered the moſt ſtrict in- 
quiries to be made after the writers, hawkers, and 
diſtributors of theſe pamphlets ; and the Baſtile was 
ſoon filled with priſoners. Some of them were even 
put on the Mount Saint-Michel, in the famous iron 
cage. It is a horrid place, where one can neither 
ſtand upright nor lie down. Here it was that M. 


| Desforges was confined, who was accuſed of being 


author of the verſes we have been ſpeaking of. M. 
de Broglio, Abbe of Saint-Michel, compaſſionating 
his fate, obtained his delivery at the end of ſeveral 
years, and recommended him. for Secretary to. his 


brother, the Duke de Broglio; who, when he became 


Marſhal of France, appointed him Commiſſary of 
Muſters. Among the reſt, we may diſtinguiſh M. 
de Mairobert, ſtrictly confined for a long time in the 
Baſtile; and M. de Reſſeguier, a Knight of Malta. 
The firſt had not made any verſes, but he diſtributed 
them. Some perſon repreſented to him, that he 
would get himſelf confined : So much the better, ſaid 
he, it makes a man illuſtrious. He has fince been ap- 
pointed Cenſor Royal, and has enjoyed ſucceffively 
the confidence of M. de Maleſherbes, of M. de Sar- 
tine, of M. Albert, of M. le Noir, and of M. le Ca- 
mus de Neville, the ſeveral Directors of the Publi- 


t We ſhall inſert in the Appendix, fome of the poems made on 


this occaſion, Ne IV. 
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cations. M. de Reſſeguier has been reproached with 


having had the meanneſs, after having compoſed ——- 


ſome verſes againſt Madame de Pompadour, to make 
others in her praile. 

A Miniſter, who was a friend of the King's, who 
might have thought himſelf unmoveably fixed in 
his favour, if ever a Courtier could flatter himſelf 
with being ſo; or if birth, long ſervices, attachment 
to his maſter, wit, chearfulneſs, and the. gift of 
pleaſing, could preſerve from diſgrace ; ſoon became 
himſelf an object of the favourite's vengeance. Count 
Maurepas, whom we may eaſily have known from 
this deſcription, had already indulged , himſelf in 
ſome jeſts upon the Marchioneſs, which the King 
had laughed at. One day, at Marly, ſhe found un- 
der her napkin four verſes, in which ſhe was ridi- 
culed upon an infirmity common to the ſex. The 
affront was certainly ſuch as no woman could have 
forgiven. The attack was the more cruel upon 
her, as it was diſcloſing to the whole kingdom a 
ſecret complaint, which even her. lover was unac- 
quainted with. But the crime of theſe verſes could 
never be brought home to the Count, for they 

were in fact too bad, and unworthy of him. The 
ſuſpicion, however, was ſufficient, and he received 
orders to reſign his employments. M. Rouille, who. 
never had known any thing about ports, was ap- 
pointed to his department; this gave occaſion to 
play upon his name, by ſaying : {ome the condutting 


of the navy was given to a ROULIER Count d' Ar- 
genſon had the department of i and that of 
all the ſtuds in the kingdom. 

A Waggoner. : 


Vor. II. 5 * It 
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It is not uſual to do juſtice to a Miniſter while 


| he is in diſgrace; accordingly, people did not fail 


to paſs heavy cenſures upon the new exile, and to 
decry his adminiſtration. But it is our duty, as be- 
ing better able to appreciate this matter, to correct 
this blind, haſty, and paſſionate opinion of the co- 
temporaries; and we may venture to aſſert that pof- 

terity, more equitable, will conſider Count Maure- 
pas as the beſt Miniſter in the marine department 
under Lewis XV. If we confider the weak ſtare in 
which he found it, at the beginning of the war, and 
the want of money which he always experienced at 
this unfortunate period, we ſhall be furprized at 


what he effected with ſuch ſlender means. Foreſee- 


ing, long before, a rupture with England, he had 
taken care to victual the colonies, to get in all 
the merchantmen, and to put himſelf out of danger 
of being injured in any part at the commencement 
of maritime hoſtilities. By this precaution, he 
contrived a reſource for himſelf in trade; for the 


merchants, being thoroughly fatisfied with eſcaping 
from the power of a formidable enemy, afterwards 


readily conſented to pay a duty of eſcort for their 
convoys; a duty which ſupplied Count Maurepas 
with the extraordinary funds he wanted for his de- 


_ partment to, which the public treaſury refuſed to 


contribute. He managed theſe fuccours with fo 
much ceconomy, that the payment 'of the workmen, 


and of the ſailors; was never diſcontinued in the 


arſenals. He diſtributed the eſcorts ' fo well, that 
the ſeveral convoys in every part reached their deſ- 


tination. We have ſeen that the only colony loſt 


in the courſe of the war was Cape Breton, and this 
was by the fault of the officer appointed to relieve 


18. 
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Befides, we were maſters of Madraſs, a com- 
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bins more than ſufficient; and the trade of hs VS 


was not interrupted. 

Let us now examine what has happened under 
the ſucceſſors of this Minifter ? In 1756, when 
the navy was re-eſtabliſhed, when money was pro- 
_ fuſely laviſhed to fupport it, yet commerce was 
ruined almoſt before the commencement of the 
war, Since that time, we have loft all our ſhips, 
and almoſt all our poſſeſſions in America and the 
Indies. And in the preſent war of 1778, when we 
congratulate ourſelves upon having a navy no leſs 
brilliant than that of Lewis XV. and when the ex- 


pences of it are more enormous than ever, who has 


not heard the complaints of our mercantile ports, 
already laid wafte ? Our faftories on the coaſts of 
Coromandel and Malabar, are they not already 
taken? and are not the ports of TIndollag ung China 
ſhut up from us ? 

The only fault of adminiftration Ubi Maurepas 


can be taxed with, was the want of firmneſs in pu- 


niſhing. Had he begun by ſome ſtriking example, 

at the time of the diſcord ariſen in the ſquadron of 
the Marquis d'Antin ;—had he beheaded ſome of 
the mutineers in that of the Duke d'Anville; for in- 
ſtance, that Maiſon-fort, infinitely more culpable 
than Admiral Byng, fince ſhot in England—or that 
Poulkonque, who being at anchor at the Iſland of 
Re, fuffered himſelf fooliſhly to be boarded by a 
privateer of the enemy, which had ſlipt under 
French colours amongſt his convoy, and to be car- 
ried off without reſiſtance by a much inferior veſſel; 
he would have rendered a material krvice to the 
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State, and prevented many faults and misfortunes. 


— But this fatal want of vigour was leſs owen to him 


24 July. : 


than to his Maſter and the Government. 
Madame de* Pompadour, while ſhe was ſecuring 


and extending her empire during peace, ſoon felt 
the weight of a burthen which ſhe had at the ſame 
time impoſed upon herſelf. Lewis XV. who had 
been diſſipated by the journeys, by the difference 


of places, the tumult of the camp, and the motions 
of the army, fell into a ſtate of languor and depreſ- 


ſion, from which it was neceſſary to rouze him by 
every kind of exertion. The favourite was fond 
of the arts, ſhe called them to her aſſiſtance, and con- 
trived for her royal lover amuſements he was before 
a ſtranger to. 


For ſome time paſt, the Government had e 


attempts to be made to produce in France, china 
ſimilar to that of Saxony. Theſe attempts had 


been ſucceſsful. The Marchioneſs determined the 


King to eſtabliſh a manufactory of this kind at the 
_ Caſtle of Vincennes, and afterwards to transfer it to 


Seve, where a vaſt and magnificent building was 


. erected within reach of Verſailles. The two lovers 
went there often, encouraged the works by their 
_ Preſence, and gave birth to thoſe chef-d'ceuvres of 
a paſte more vitrifiable indeed than that of China, 
but infinitely ſuperior to it, as well as to. the 
European china, in the elegance of the forms, the 
regularity of the deſigns, and the livelinefs of the 
colouring. To ſupport this manufacture, which was 
very dear, and to procure a vent for it, his Majeſty 
cauſed the produce of it to be brought every year 


into his palace, where the pieces were diſplayed, and 
the Courtiers invited to purchaſe them. 


Lewis 


OF LEWIS Xv. 
Lewis XV, always kept up this cuſtom, even af. 


ter the death of the Marchioneſs; and the following | 


anecdote is known to every one. The Abbe de 
Pernon, a young Counſellor of the Parliament, was 
engaged with the reſt in admiring the choiceſt pieces 
of this manufactory in the gallery of Verſailles, 
when the King paſſing by ſaid to him: Well, Abbé, 
take that, it is beautiful; and at the ſame time 
ſnewed him what was moſt magnificent. Sir, re- 
plied the Abbe, I am neither great man enough, nor 
rich enough.—T ake it nevertheleſs, replied the King, 
à good Abbey will pay for all, Accordingly, his 


Majeſty meeting the Grand Almoner, ordered him 


to confer the beſt vacant Bunde upon the Abbe de 
=... a 

We have obſerved, that Madame de Pompadour 
was a very good actreſs. Plays were frequently 
performed at the petits appartemens, where the moſt 
illuſtrious and graveſt perſons of the Court culti- 
vated this art to amuſe the King. It is to her we 
owe that theatrical taſte, which has generally ſeized 
upon the whole kingdom of France; which has pre- 
vailed among the Princes, the great, and the tradeſ- 
men; which has penetrated even into the con- 
vents; and which, infecting manners from infancy, 

on account of the multitude of pupils that are 
wanted for ſo many theatres, has carried corruption 
to it's height. 

The Marchioneſs put players upon a new footing, 
ad gave them a greater ſhare of conſideration : whe- 
ther it were, that, foreſeeing the time when ſhe ſhould 
no longer excite the deſires of her lover, ſhe wiſhed 
{till to direct them, and adminiſter new objects to him; 
or whether ſhe ſought only another mode of divert- 
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ing him, by the detail of the intrigues, revolutions, 
and lubricity of this public ſeraglio; ſhe contrived . 


to have the ſuperintendance of the opera, by order- 
ing the city to take the direction of it. This office 


was compared to the ediles of Rome, Who had the 


care of the public ſpectacles in that great city; 


but there was a wide difference between thoſe Ma- 


giſtrates, and a merchant of the ſtreet Saint Honors, 


created a Sheriff. Beſides, ſhe obtained from 
Berrier, the Lieutenant of Police, the ſcandalous 
chronicle of all Paris; and this immenſe and licen- 
tious capital, afforded every day ſome anecdote uſe- 
ful to her deſign, 

Madame de Pompadour alſo inſpired the King 
with the folly of building. We have ſeen that he 
was already inclined to this, but was reſtrained by 
the fear of expence. She made him get over this 
conſideration, and it was neceſſary that the Comp- 
trollers General ſhould find no impoſſibility i in gra- 
tifying all the Monarch's fancies in this way. A 
number of expenſiye baubles were ſoon raiſed, leſs. 
calculated to ſhew the. grandeur than the folly of 
the proprietor. Beſide the ſeveral journies to Com- 


piegne and to Fontainebleau, ſhe thus furniſhed 
Lewis XV. with hoſpitable aſylums for the tædium, 


which he dragged along with him from one place 
to another, She ſuggeſted to the King the idea of 
viſiting Havre de Grace, one of the arſenals of the 
navy. This ſuggeſtion might have been a uſeful 
one, by making him acquainted with, and inducing 
him to encourage, this feeble part of adminiſtration, 
which began to be ſeriouſly attended to. But this 
journey was only frivolous, as the n mae had 
Propoſed 1 it. | | 
I: 


Q-F E WIS XV. 
It was the ſame thing with regard to che camp of 


Compiegne, where a pretext was taken to ſhew the 


King a new corps, called the grenadiers of France. 
This was an excellent idea of the Miniſter for the 
war department, who, in order not to loſe the beſt 
part of each regiment that was broken, that is to ſay, 


the grenadier company, which generally contains the - 


life and ſpirit of the whole corps, thought of preſerving 
and collecting them under one general denomination. 
M. de Cremille, who had been Quarter-maſter-Ge- 
neral of the army in 1744 and 1745—who had con- 
tributed, in the matters that concerned him, to the 
ſucceſs of thoſe two campaigns—and who, being af- 
terwards appointed Inſpector of cavalry, infantry, and 
dragoons, endeavoured to ſhine by ſome innovations 
in tactics had deſired that they ſhould be exerciſed 
before his Majeſty. Madame de Pompadour ſaw 
that this was a party of pleaſure for the King and 
her; and this ſhew, as well as that of the Havre, 
ſerved only to amuſe his Majeſty for the time, with- 
out inſtructing him to coſt a great deal of money, 
to no purpoſe and to diſplay more and more, to the 
eyes of France, the power, luxury, and prodigality of 
this woman, for whom the hatred of he nation in- 
creaſed. 


This hatred was already very ſtrong. It was im- 


puted to Madame de Pompadour, that the public 
had not reaped the advantages of peace, by the ceſ⸗ 
ſation of the taxes. Under a pretence of leſſening 


ſpeedily the charges of the State, and relieving the 


people, the King had been induced to give out or- 
ders for the reduction of the troops. This reduction 
was conſiderable, and the manner in which it was ex- 
ecured did honour to Count d' Argenſon, inaſmuch as 
it was not attended with any plundering, or riot, 
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throughout the whole extent of the kingdom. But, 
as it produced a great number of diſcontented per- 
ſons, without employment, without ſubſiſtence, and 
without reſources, it did not fulfil it's principal ob- 
Ei There was at firſt ſome gleam of hope, when 


a decree of Council appeared, to ſuppreſs ſeveral 
- petty duties eſtabliſhed to defray the expences of the 


* This gleam ſoon diſappeared, by the edict 


which changed t the dixieme, eſtabliſhed in the month of 
Auguſt 1741, „into an indefinite vinglieme; and when 
the two ſols per livre f of the dixieme were conti- 
nued, in order to aſſiſt in paying off the debts of the 
State by theſe revenues, veſted in a ſinking fund. 

Then it was that the Cardinal began, for the firſt 
time, to be regretted. The execution of this edict 
Was attended with no difficulty, in thoſe countries 
which are under the juriſdiction of the Aſſeſſors of 
Subſidies: it occaſioned nothing but murmuring. It 
was not the ſame with the Clergy, and the countries 
where the States were holden. Thoſe of Languedoc 
refuſed to ſubmit to it, and were diſſolved: the tax 
was to be levied by the Intendants. 

With reſpect to the Clergy, their reſiſtance was not 

leſs ſtrong, nor leſs obſtinate. At any other period, 

they would have threatened with the thunders of the 
church, and would perhaps have employed them, 
But the Comptroller-General Machault, a man of a 
phlegmatic diſpoſition, of a firm and vigorous mind, 

was above theſe old prejudices. He communicated 
to the King his intrepidity, and was moreover ſup- 


ported by the favourite, who ſtood in need of him, 


"A penny. 
7 Ten pence, 


While 
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While the General Aſſembly of the Clergy was 
holding, the King's Commiſſaries demanded of them 

a ſum of 7,500,000 livres * for five years, to be le- 
vied at the rate of 1,500,000 livres +} each year; 
which ſum was to be employed in reimburſing the 
debts of this order. The Commiſſaries announced 
at the ſame time to the Aſſembly, that his Majeſty 


had addreſſed the ſame day a declaration to the Par- 


liament, the object of which was, to aſcertain the va- 
lue of the eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout the king- 
dom, and to reform the abuſes that were committed 
in the courts of the dixiemes. | 
This declaration, regiſtered the ſame day, was nor 
to be delayed in it's execution more than ſix months. 
It was contrived in ſuch a manner as to intereſt the 
reſt of the nation, ſince his Majeſty only deſired in 
it to aſcertain the riches of the Clergy, in order that 
the ſuccours he was obliged to demand from them, 
in the exigencies of the State, might be proportioned 
to their ability. He likewiſe conciliated to himſelf 
all the ſecondary orders of this body, which com- 
plained for a long time of being cruſhed by the ine- 
quality of the diſtributions, of which they were always 
the victim, and which they wiſhed to have redreſſed. 
The Cardinal de la Rochefoucault preſided in this 
aſſembly. He had been choſen, as a perſon free from 
every kind of fanaticiſm, moderate, prudent, and a 
Courtier capable of bending to circumſtances. But, 
whether he were unable to contain the Prelates, or 
whether he were puffed up, like his brethren, with 
chat profeſſional ſpirit ſo prevalent in this body of 


* Three hundred and twelve thouſand five hundred pounds, 
+ Sixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds, 


men, 
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men, which drew him along with them, it is certain, 
that ſome extravagant remonſtrances were ſettled, 
and preſented to his Majeſty. The Aſſembly com- 
plained, in theſe remonſtrances, that the declaration 
attacked the immunities of the Clergy—ſpoke of the 
voluntary donations they were accuſtomed to make, 
as fubſidies—tended to make the Clergy pay the 
vingtieme—and deſtroyed the honour of the Mi- 
niſters of the Church, in ſuppoſing them to prevari- 
cate in the repartition of the impoſts. Nothing 
could certainly be more bold, more ſuperſtitious, 
more falſe, and more inſulting to the King and the 
nation, than theſe aſſertions. Philoſophy, which 
made a flow, but certain progreſs, had taught, that 


the members of the Clergy were, in the firſt inſtance, 


citizens, and, partaking of their privileges, ought alſo 
to bear their ſhare of the charges ;—that their immu- 
nities, being founded on nothing but the blindneſs 
and imbecillity of the Sovereigns and the people, 
might at any time be conteſted, becauſe no immuni- 
ties can hold, againſt thoſe of reaſon, ſociety, and 
humanity ;—that, according to the principles even of 
the church, and of thoſe to'whom the benefactions 
were given, theſe eſtates, being thoſe of. the poor, 
they could not have a more equitable deſtination, in 
this ſenſe, than in being applied to the relief of the 
whole State, burthened for the general ſafety ;—in a 
word, that it was the Clergy which diſhonoured it- 


ſelf, by tolerating, in their body, prevarications that 


were not imaginary, but too real, and too well certi- 
fied by the remonſtrances of the largeſt, the moſt 
ſound, and the moſt uſeful part of their community. 
No regard, therefore, was paid to theſe remon- 
ſtrances. The Aſſembly was ordered to deliberate 
. 7 upon 


QF LE: WE $4 3; 


upon the commands of the King's Commiſſaries, and, 
the Clergy not obeying immediately, there came A 


decree of Council, which appointed the Intendants 2 


to make the repartition and levy of theſe ſums. in 
the uſual manner, and cauſed the ſittings to be cloſed 
on the 20th of September. Unfortunately, M. de 


Machault did not remain long enough Comptroller. 
General to follow up the execution of his projects; 


he was ſucceeded by a weak man. The members of 
the eccleſiaſtical body did not obſerve what was in- 
joined to them ; they perſiſted in their claims, and 
choſe rather to preſerve. their pretended immunities. 
by pecuniary ſacrifices. But the firſt ſtep being once 


made by Adminiſtration, 1s an example propoſed to 


the emulation of the ſucceeding Miniſtry; and we 


ſhall undoubredly. ſee ſome Miniſter hereafter, aftuated 


by the ſame genius and by the ſame courage as this 
formidable adverſary of the Clergy, who will be for- 
tunate enough to attack that body with greater cer- 
tainty, and more laſting conſequences. 
M. de Machault had ſucceeded better in another 
22 ſuggeſted by that philoſophical ſpirit. which 
began now to penetrate even into the.adminiſtration 
of public affairs. The State felt the inconveniences 
ariſing from the number of eſtates conveyed 1 in mort- 
main, and the liberty which had been given, of ac- 
cumulating poſſeſſions by thoſe means, without the 
power of alienating them again; a liberty, tending 
inſenſibly to carry the greateſt part of the national 
property into that channel, and highly injurious to 
the ſupport and preſervation of families. It was be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary to reform this abuſe in the 
Government; an abuſe proceeding from thoſe princi- 
pies of ſuperitition with which it had originally been 
infected. 
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infected. The preſent age was too enlightened to ſuf⸗ 


fer their temporal wealth to be engröſſed by Monks, 


Whoſe views ought to be confined to that of another 


world. It became therefore matter of ſerious conſi- 


deration to remove the ſource of this evil, by ſap- 


ping the foundations of that multitude of monaſteries 
with which France was covered; but their deſtruc- 
tion could not, conſiſtently with prudence at leaſt, 
be effected but by degrees. For the preſent, the 
Miniſtry contented themfelves with iſſuing an edi, 


prohibiting the eſtabliſhment of any new Cathedral, 


College, Seminary, Religious Houſe, or Hoſpital, 
without expreſs permiſſion, and letters patent granted 


and regiſtered in the Sovereign Courts. The edict 
likewiſe annulled all eſtabliſhments of this nature, 


exiſting without legal authority, and ordained that 
no ſociety whatever ſnould obtain, receive, or poſſeſs 
in future, any eſtate, houſe, or revenue, without a ju- 
dicial ſanction, which was not to be granted without 


a previous inquiry into the propriety c or RP 
of the affair. 


This law, one of the wiſeſt and moſt important in 
the reign of Lewis XV. was received with univerſal 


applauſe. Not a ſingle opponent ventured to ap- 


pear; even the Clergy, while they ſhuddered at it, 
ſubſcribed to it. They foreſaw how fatal it would 


be to them in the end, but they could not withſtand 


the force of that penetrating ſagacity, which had 
dictated the meaſure. With reſpeCt to the other 
edit, before mentioned, the cafe was very different. 
Not being able, on account of their ſeparation, to de- 
fend their cauſe as a body, they had employed a 
multitude of fanatic and enthuſiaſtical writers. Their 


enemies had availed themſelves of the opportunity of 


entering 
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| entering into the controverſy, and giving a vent to 
their malice againſt the prieſthood. The ferment 
' increaſed ; and, in order to check it, a decree of the 
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Council was made ſome months . by which 2 May, 


_ thirty-nine pieces, that had been printed in the courſe 
of the diſpute, clandeſtinely, and without permiſſion, 
were ſuppreſſed. In the time of the Regency, upon 
the affair of the Bull, and upon that of the Convul- 
ſioniſts, under the Cardinal's adminiſtration, it had 
been found, that a prohibition to read ſuch publica- 

tions ſerved only to excite curioſity, and to give them 

2 more extenſive circulation; that interfering 1 in con- 


e 


them; 3 and 3 3 perſecution, above all chings, pro- 
moted the growth. of fanaticiſm, .. They were * 
long without freſh proos. 

Ihe Clergy are thoroughly acquainted 15 a re- 
ſource ſo neceſſary to the ſupport of all power that is 
founded in opinion, and which, ſubſiding with the fury 
of the paſſions, vaniſhes under the influence of reaſon, 
unleſs a new ſtorm ariſe to inflame the temper and 


obſcure the judgment of the people. The con- 


juncture was critical. That philoſophy, their irre- 
concileable enemy, which, hitherto confined to a ſmall 


number of followers, unconnected, indifferent, phleg- | 


. matic, like herſelf, and cautious, d1d not venture to 
combat error but at a diſtance, under cover and pri- 
vately, had now burſt it's barriers, and was making 
it's way even to the throne. The light was piercing, 
it's Progreſs could not but grow more rapid every 
moment, it's illumination would become univerſal; 

and, if the charm were once diſſipated, all was at an 
end. They determined, therefore, to riſque the 
ws for the whole, and, if they were not victo- 


rious, 
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rious, to haſten ter own fall, rather thin wait for 
an. inevitable, though flower, deſtruction. Oppor- 


tunities were not wanting for a renewal of hoſtilities. 


The Archbiſhop of Paris was looked upon as one of 


the heads of the Clergy, the moſt Proper to ſignalize 
kimſelf. 


M. de vintimille had deen ſucceeded in that ſee 


by M. de Bellefonds, a ſtrong Moliniſt and a furious 
zealot; but whoſe premature death had put a ſtop 
to the vindictive meaſures meditated againſt the Jan- 
ſeniſts. Among his private papers were found a 
number of letters de cachet filled with the names of 
perſons who were to be proſcribed. The ſtroke was 


only ſuſpended. M. de Beaumont, who followed 


him, poſſeſſed the ſame principles; he was, more- 


over, in a high degree ignorant, obſtinate, ſuſceptible | 
of prejudices, and open to the inſinuations of flat- 


terers and informers; in other reſpects, he Was a 
man of pure and even rigid morals, intrepid in the 
profeſſion of his faith, and ready to ſuffer martyrdom 
for it, if there ſhould be occaſion. The firſt call he 


had to exert himſelf, was an affair in which he thought 
his dignity concerned. The Governors of the Ge- 
neral Hoſpital at Paris, of which he was Preſident 
in virtue of his place, not being willing to acquieſce 
in the choice of a perſon recommended by him to be 
Superior of the houſe, he made no ſcruple of deciding 


contrary to the majority of votes, and appointed the 
Lady Moyzan, who has ſince been fo much talked of. 


This lady, endowed with an underſtanding, and every 
quality proper for the government of a community— 
intriguing, artful, and diſſembling— was ſtill young, 


and poſſeſſed a fine perſon. She had the delicate 


ſkin, the ſeducing eye, and the clear and placid com- 
plexion 


plexion of a devotee. This was more than ſufficient 
ro furniſh matter for ſcandal. The Prelate's only 
motive had been, the violence of his zeal for the 
extitpation of Janſeniſm and propagating of Moli- 
niſm, which led him to promote only perſons of his 
own party, and ſuch as he thought himſelf ſure of. 
The Governors, ſhocked at this ſubverſion of order; 
retired from the meeting, and appealed to the Par- 
liament. The Archbiſhop, on the other hand, had 
recourſe to his own authority, that is to fa; the iſ⸗ 
ſuing of letters de cachet ; and it was not till hear the 
end of two years, that a declaration came out from 
the King, containing a new regulation for the govern- 
ment of the General Hoſpital. After this, between 
doubrs of the Magiſtrates, inquiries, attendances-on 
the ſpot, limitations, &c. the affair continued for ſeve- 
ral months in agitation. The King required his de- 
claration to be obeyed purely and ſimply; agreeable 
to it's form and tenor: this produced ſeveral .repre- 
ſentations, remonſtrances, freſh orders from the 
King, and letters of injunction. At laſt the Mo- 
narch, tired out with ſuch repeated delays, cauſed 
the minutes of the Parliament to be brought to him 
by the Firſt Preſident, cancelled them, took upon him- 
ſelf the judgment of the affairs of the hoſpital, and 
concluded by referring them to the Grand Council. 
This was the cauſe of the firſt ſeceffion of chat 
Court; which continued only a few days, but was 

ſoon followed by ſeveral others of more importance. 
It is the fate of France to be in a perpetual fer- 
ment; whether it be a fault in the Government, or a 
conſequence of national levity and reſtleſsneſs, as ſoon 
as there is an end to foreign tfoubles, domeſtic ones 
atife, The conteſt about the general hoſpital was 
i only 
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only the prelude to one of greater moment. As early 


as the year 1749, informations had been laid before 
the Parliament of the ſacraments being ſeveral times 
refuſed to perſons on their death-bed, becauſe they 
could not produce certificates of confeſſion from a 
Prieſt, whoſe principles were approved of, or becauſe 
they had not ſubſcribed the Bull Unigenitus : one 
inſtance, in particular, was of the Curate of St. Stephen 
of the Mount, to M. Coſſin, Counſellor at the Cha- 
telet; in 17 50, another information was laid of ſix 
ſimilar refuſals in the capital, and different villages 

within it's juriſdiction. Hitherto the King h ad not 
ſuffered any ſteps to be den upon theſe infor- 
mations. 

At length the Curate of St. "pr 56 the Mount, 
who was, called Friar Bouettin, being a Monk of 
St. Genevieve, having repeated his offenze with re- 
gard to the Sieur Coſſin, was ordered to attend the 
Court, but refuſed to anſwer, under pretence that he 
was only reſponſible to God, and to his Superiors in 
the Church, for his conduct as an eccleſiaſtic. A 
mandate was then iſſued for taking him into cuſtody, 
and a deputation of the King's Council was ſent to 
the Archbiſhop of Paris, to ſolicit his interpoſition, 
that the ſacraments might be adminiſtered to the 
fick man. The only anſwer they could obtain from 
the Prelate was, that he had found the uſage of certi- 


ficates of confeſſion eſtabliſhed in his dioceſe, and 


that it was not in his power to depart from it. The 
uſage had been originally introduced as a reſtraint 
upon the Proteſtants, but had afterwards been em- 
ployed againſt the Appellants, 

This is properly the juncture, at which the ns 
between the Clergy and Magiſtracy commenced. The 


King, 
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King, in imitation of the Regent's policy, encoura- 
ging and checking the attempts of each party by turns, 
perſuaded himſelf, for a long time, that he kept 


them equally poiſed ; but his hand proved unſteady, 
the balance was loſt, and he himſelf, borne down al- 
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ternately by the weight of each party, was forced to 


give way to the prevailing impulſe, and, in ſpite of 
himſelf, to cruſn both the Jeſuits and the Parliaments, 
leaving the Church and the State equally ſhaken, and 
tottering to their very foundations. 

The Parliament had paſſed ſentence againſt F. 


Bouettin, condemning him in a fine of three livres“, 


with ſtrict injunctions againſt a repetition of his 
crime : they had alſo ſent a depuration to the King; 
but his Majeſty had reſerved to himſelf the cognizance 
of the matter. The Parliament perſevered, paſſed re- 
ſolutions, and made powerful remonſtrances, in which 
they diſplayed the inſult offered by the Curate to the 
majeſty of the laws, in refuſing to ſubmit to the au- 
thority of thoſe who had the adminiſtration of 


them; they complained likewiſe of the abuſe of 


certificates of confeſſion, and ſet forth the incon- 
veniences, diſorder, and vexations, that were occa- 
ſioned by them. Theſe remonſtrances had not been 
attended to; and in conſequence, the Magiſtrates 
had only becoine more diſpoſed to do themſelves 


juſtice. An opportunity ſoon offered the more fa- 


vourable, as, in vindicating themſelves, they, at the 
ſame time, vindicated the memory of a Prince of the 
blood, to whom, not long before, an inſult had been 


offered. The Duke of Orleans, ſurnamed the Devout, 


was Juft dead at Sainte Genevieve\ before his death, 
| „ „ 
1 ⁰ killings and fix pence. wi 


„ * he 
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he had been deſirous of fulfilling the duty of a good 
Chriſtian, and had ſent for the Curate, who was this 
ſame Bouettin, of St. Stephen of the Mount. He 
having been a member of St. Genevieve, and know- 
ing that monaſtery to be an aſylum of Janſeniſm, 
ſuſpe&ed the ſick man to be infected with it; and, 
throwing aſide all reſpect for his moſt ſerene High- 
neſs, as well as for his quality as firſt Prince of the 
blood, queſtioned him, as he would an ordinary 
penitent. The Duke of Orleans, not chuſing to 
anſwer his interrogatories, diſmiſſed him, and cauſed 
the ſacraments to be adminiſtered by his own Chap- 
lain. The Parliament would fain have laid hold of 
this, as a pretence for having recourſe to rigorous 
meaſures, but the auguſt penitent refuſed to ſecond 
their views. The Prieſt, proud of having thus ſigna- 
lized himſelf—applauded with extravagance by his 


party, and made bold by the impunity he enjoyed 


only gave a freer ſcope to his outrageous zeal“; he 


ſoon after refuſed a certain M. le Maire, formerly 


Chaplain to the late Abbeſs of Chelles, for it ſeemed 
as if every thing that appertained to the houſe of 
Orleans, was to lie under the ſuſpicion of Janſeniſm. 
Upon this occaſion, the affair became more ſerious: 
F. Bouettin was ordered to be taken into cuſtody, 
which obliged him to abſcond, and make his eſcape. 
Even after the decree of the Parliament had been 


reverſed by one nun N vue, he did not dare 


. IT 


* We is now 88 us 2 a very ful age authentic nn 
taken principally from the Parliamentary Regiſters themſelves, con- 
cerning this matter; but it is too large to be inſerted in the Ap- 
pendix. We may, perhaps, give it ſeparately, under the title of 
Journal of the Schiſm between the Glergy and Magiftracy, upon the 


Sutjels of certificates of confuſion, 
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to return; and the King declared, in his anſwer to 


the remonſtrances of the Parliament upon this affair, 17 April. 


that he had taken meaſures to remove the Curate of 
St. Stephen of the Mount from a parochial ſituation, 
in which he had ſhewn a conduct more calculated to 
inflame the minds of men, than to reſtore peace and 
concord among them. He added, that it was not 
his intention to take from his Parliament entirely the 
cognizance of the matters in queſtion, but to purſue 


the propereſt methods of putting a ſtop to the 


troubles,” and particularly of impoſing filence with 
reſpect to the diſputes, which both pate were de- 
ſirous of renewing. 

The Parliament awaited itſelf of this anſwer to 
gain ſome ground, by. iſſuing the famous decree of 
the 18th of April, in the form of an ordinance, 

whereby they prohibited all acts tending to "ſchiſm, 

and all refuſals of the ſacraments, under pretence of 

default in not producing certificates of confeſſion, 
. declaring the name of the confeſſor, or SOOT 
ledging the Bull Unigenitus. 

'T his decree * ; copies of "which were e diſperſei 

| 42": + "Re 


As it is ſhort, we here inſert the ſacramental words of it. 
„ The Court, all the Chambers being aſſembled, deliberating 
* reſpecting the anſwer given yeſterday by his Majeſty to the 
re remonſtrances of his Parliament; having hear'd the opinion of 
«© the King's Counſel : forbids all eccleſiaſties to do any acts 
« tending to ſchiſm; namely, to make any public refuſal of the 
« ſacraments, under pretence of failing to ſhew a certificate of 
«< confeſſion, or to declare the name of the Confeſſor, or to accept 
« the Bull Unigenitus; and enjoins them to conform, in the 
% outward adminiſtration of the ſacraments, to the canons and 
< rules ſettled in the kingdom. The Court likewiſe forbids 
c them to make uſe, in their ſermons, in relation to the Bull 

"> <0 <« Unigenitus, 
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about with the greateſt profuſion, gaye life to the 


whole party; it was regarded as the bulwark of the 
citizens againſt clerical inquiſition ; an allegorical 


print was joined to it, in which the Magiſtracy, under 
the efnblematical figure of juſtice, had for it's de- 
vice: Cuſtos unitatis, ſchiſmatis ultrix. The figure 
was armed, and repreſented as trampling on a flam- 
beau near an altar, on which were placed a chalice 


and a crown. France, proſtrate, petitioned alt 
Schiſm: pro Fide, Rege, & Patria. 
There was not a Janſeniſt, that did not buy this 


religious caricature, and place it at the head of his 
bed, among thoſe holy pictures, before which all good 


Catholics pay their daily adorations. The Conſti- 


tutionaliſts, more enraged than ever, ſet their Chiefs 
at work again; but there was no colour of a pre- 


tence to ſet aſide the decree, which was conceived in 


the very terms of the King's declaration. The ut- 
moſt they « could obtain was a decree of the Council, 
in the form likewiſe of an,ordinance, upon the ſame 


point, and which ſerved as a kind of counterpoiſe to 


that of the Parliament; the King requiring, chat 
whatever differences might ariſe on that ſubject 


* Unigenitus, of the terms of Innovators, Heretics, Schiſmatics, 


Janſeniſts, Semi- pelagians, or other party names, upon pain of 


being proſecuted as diſturbers of the public tranquillity, and 
* puniſnhed according to the rigour of the ordinances, The 
Court farther orders, that this decree ſhall be printed, read, 
% publiſhed, and polted up, wherever it ſhall be neceſſary ; and 
c that collated copies of it ſhall be ſent to the bailiwics, and 
" of ſeneſchalſies 3 in the juriſdiction of the Court, to be likewiſe 
0 read, publiſhes, and regiſtered there : enjoining the Deputy of 


« the King's Attorney-General to attend to this matter, and to 


% report to the Court concerning it in the courſe of the month, 
6c &c. 99 


| ſhould 
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ſhould be ſubmitted to him; before any cognizance 
ſhould be taken of them by his Courts. It further 
enjoined, as former edicts had done, ſubmiſſion and 
reſpe& to the Bull Unigenitus, as to a ſtatute both of 
the Church and State, and as a general eccleſiaſtical 
deciſion in point of faith. This was in fact deter- 
mining the queſtion before hand, and opening a 
door to ſchiſm. Accordingly, the fanatics took ad- 
vantage of it: the refuſal of the ſacraments grew 
much more frequent, and extended to the provinces 
and villages: the Archbiſhops of Sens and Fours; 
the Biſhops of Amiens, Orleans, Langres, and Troyes, 
ſignaliaed themſelves within the diſtrict of the Par- 
liament of Paris. The other Parliaments ſoon after 
found it neceſſary to imitate their example and ſe- 
verity. Publications multiplied on all ſides; the 
Preachers fulminated from their pulpits againſt the 
Magiſtrates, who dared to interfere with the ſacred 
function, and, in the blindneſs of their holy rage, gave 
way to the moſt violent and moſt ſeditious decla- 
mations. It was not poſſible to connive at ſuch ex- 
ceſſes. The ſecular Judges proſecuted with rigour 
thoſe Eccleſiaſtics who had rendered themſelves ob- 
noxious to the law; theſe, in their turn, ſheltered them - 
ſelves under the authority of the Church, exclaiming 


more ſtrongly than ever againſt ſuch proſecutions, 


which they held out as attacks on ſpiritual matters and 
the adminiſtration of the ſacraments. The Archbiſhop 
of Paris having in vain attempted to confirm the 
faithful of his dioceſe, and to keep up the zeal of his 
agents, in this ſeaſon of trouble and perſecution, by 
an inflammatory letter, which he had been forbidden 
to publiſh—had taken another method, which was 
not more ſucceſsful : this was, to have a petition pre- 

| Z 3 | ſented 
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ſented to him, ſigned by a great number of the Pa- 
rochial Clergy of Paris, praying to be authorized in 


the uſe of certificates of confeſſion ; but he had been 


again cut ſhort by the Parliament, who iſſued their 
warrant againſt the Curate of St. Jean de Greve, the 
manager of this petition, The Government, on 
their ſide, meant to quaſh the proceedings of the 
Parliament. The irreſolution of the King increaſed; 
ever averſe. to extremities, he ſtood in need of a ſup- 
porter, and had not been able to find one, even in 
M. d'Agueſſeau. The amazing knowledge of that 
great man, led him to examine things under ſo many 


different aſpects, that he ſaw evils on every ſide, and 


was afraid to determine. It has ſince been obſerved, 
in comparing him with his ſon, now Preſident of the 
Council by ſeniority, more than merit, that the one 
was all knowledge, without any deciſion; the other all 
deciſion, without any knowledge. It muſt be allowed 
that age and misfortunes had enervated the vigour 
of his mind: he retired, after thirty years ſervice in 
the firſt judicial employment, and died about this 
time, upwards of fourſcore years of age. The loſs of 

him was not made up by M. de Lamoignon, a man 


of ſo little weight, that it has been ſaid he gave in 


his reſignation before he was appointed and that he 


was only made Chancellor on this condition. He 


Was, beſides, ſuſpe&ed?* of being attached to the Je- 


ſuits; a eircumſtance which raiſed the hopes and the 


pretenſions of the Clergy. + Be this as it may, he ſug- 
geſted to the King a conduct, the worſt that could 
be adopted, that of temporiſing, and endeavouring to 
bring about a reconciliation. In conſequence of this 
plan, his Majeſty eſtabliſhed a commiſſion for ex- 

mining the wle between the Clergy and the 
| Parliaments, 
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Parliaments, It was choſen equally from the two 
parties, and conſiſted of the Cardinals of Roche- 


foucault and Soubiſe, the Archbiſhop of Rouen, and 


the Biſhop of Laon, on one ſide ; on the other, Meſl. 
Trudaine, de la Grand- Ville, and d'Aunac, Coun- 
ſellors cf State, with M. Joly de Fleuri, formerly At- 


torney General of the Parliament, a man celebrated 


for the extent of his knowledge and information. 


It was ealy to foreſee, from every thing that had 


paſſed before, that this arbitration—which was not 


agreeable to either party—would ſerve only to in- 
creaſe the diſorder and fermentation. In fact, the 


whole proceedings of the Court were full of incon- 
ſiſtency. If the points in diſpute were matters of 
faith, Counſellors of- State were not more competent 


to decide upon them than Counſellors in Parliament. 
The King himſelf, however reſpectable and para- 
mount his authority may be, being yet no more than 
a ſecular power, had no right but that of ſupport and 
protection; and the Clergy complained, with reaſon, 
that the commiſſion was not entirely compoſed of 


members from their own body. 


In their repreſentations of the r1th. of June, 


1752*, ſubſcribed by five Archbiſhops, ſixteen 


Biſhops, and two Agents for the general body of the. 
Clergy, they inſolently ſet forth, that © the Epiſcopal 


* charge is of ſo much the higher importance, as it 
ce js by them that an account of the conduct of Kings 


c themſelves is to be rendered at the divine tribunal ; 
„for you know, that although your dignity raiſes - 
<<, you above the general race of mankind, you bow 


. Theſe repreſentations were never printed; we ſhall inſert 
them i in the Appendix to this Hiſtory, Ne V. 
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ce the neck before the Prelates :—you receive the ſa- 
« craments from their hands, and you are ſubjected 
« to them in what reſpects religion; you follow 
© their deciſions, and they are not bound by your 
* will, But if the Biſhops obey your edicts, ſo far 
“as regards political concerns and temporal intereſts, 
« knowing that you have received power from above, 
« with what affectionate readineſs ought you to ſub- 
« mit . yourſelf to them, who are commiſſioned to 
<«« diſpenſe the ſacraments !” | 

The Magiſtrates, on their ide, w were eels re- 


peating to his Majeſty, that the law, and thoſe rules of 


which the Courts of Juſtice, both by their duty 
and by their oaths, are the keepers and the guardians, 
are the only pledges of the preſervation of a juſt 
Monarchy, and the ſole ſecurity for the fortunes, 
lives, and liberties of the ſubjects ; that, under the 
preſent circumſtances, it was more important than at 
any other time, to make known, to thoſe who 


abuſed their holy function, ſo far as to make it a pro- 


tence for claiming an immunity from all civil obli- 
gations, that they are amenable to the laws of the 
kingdom, and liable to the penalties annexed to the 
crime of prevarication; and finally, that it was only by 
exerciſing that power, with which the law had inveſt- 
ed him, that he could put a ſtop to a ſchiſm, in favour 


of which the Archbiſhop of Paris, and a great num 


ber of Biſhops, had openly declared themſelves, and 
to prevent conſequences the moſt fatal to the Church, 
the State, andthe Conſtitution. Thus one party, for the 
ſake of their conſcience, perſiſted in refuſing the ſacra- 
ments, and the other in proſecuting them, for the 
fake of their oaths, A freſh refuſal of the Curate and 


Mu nity 
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munity of St. Agatha, gave birth to freſh proceſſes in 
the Parliament, which, upon this occaſion, involved 
M. de Beaumont in the cauſe, and ordained a ſeizure 
of his temporalities, as likewiſe that the Peers ſhould 
be ſummoned for the purpoſe of bringing him to trial. 
The boldneſs of this ſtep intimidated the Miniſtry ; 


the King immediately iſſued orders to the Peers not 


to attend. The Parliament, being thus put aſide 
from their main object, ſtarted another queſtion; 
which was, whether orders of this nature did nor 
militate againſt the privileges of the Peerage, and en- 
danger its exiſtence. The King of courſe determined 
that they did not, and in the mean time removed the 


affair of the refuſal from the Parliament to the 


Council. The ſiſter Perpetue, ſo the ſick perſon 


was called, whoſe ſtubborn zeal had induced her to 


devote herſelf to the public cauſe, had been taken 


into cuſtody by order of Count d'Argenſon; and it 


had been determined to demoliſh the monaſtery of 


St. Agatha, a ſecond Port Royal, the preſent reſort” 
of hereſy, and conſtant ſubject of ſcandal. 


4 


The perſecution of the Parliament ſerved only to 
give greater eclat to the Archbiſnop of Paris. As 
ſoon as the news came to the ears of the Prelates, 


they aſſembled, to the number of twenty-two Biſhops, 


Archbiſhops, and Cardinals, at the houſe of M. de la 


Rochefoucault, and ſent a deputation to him, to ex- 
preſs the part they took in the event, and to offer 
him their purſe. They afterwards repaired to Ver- 
ſailles, but the Preſident only was admitted to an 
audience of his Majeſty ; who reported to them, 
that he had been extremely well received, and that 
the King had given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
his Protection for the Clergy. 


Of 
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Of this there were manifeſt appearances through- 


cout the whole proceedings in this affair, and in ſeve- 


ral others of the ſame nature. The Parliaments of 
Toulouſe, Aix, and Rouen, treading in the ſteps of 
that of Paris, found the fame obſtacles. The Ma- 
giſtrates had no ſooner given ſentence, than the cauſe” 
was removed to the Council. The interpoſition of 
the Court was even carried fo far, that letters patent- 
were iſſued, on the 22d of February, enjoining them 
to ſuſpend all proſecutions and proceſſes, reſpecting 
the refuſal of the ſacraments, till further order. The 
letters were not regiſtered: this controul, this humi- 
liation, and the authority of Government conftantly- 
exerted againſt them, inſpired the Parliament of 
Paris with new vigour; they grew ſo animated, as to 
addreſs to the King that famous remonftrance of the 
gth ob April, which he refuſed to receive, and w 
concluded thus; | 

c If thoſe perſons, who abuſe your Majeſty" O — 
te dence, mean to reduce us to the cruel alternative 
< of ſhrinking from our duty, or incurring your diſ- 
e grace, we declare to them, that our zeal has no li- 
« mits, and that we are not _— to become victims 
« to our fidelity.” of 

Here was a direct * upon he e Miniſters, and. 
particularly the Chancellor and Count d'Argenſon. 
The latter was the ſworn enemy! of the Magiſtrates; 
and, being of a firm, enterprizing, and intrepid cha- 
racter, engaged the King to ſhew his whole diſplea- 


ſure. He had no doubt that the Parliament would 


give way, and return to their duty, but it happened 
quite otherwiſe. The Parliament came to a reſolu- 
tion, that “ as it was impoſſible for them to carry 
cc truth to the foot of the throne, through the obſta- 

cc cles 
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« cles placed in their way by evil minded perſons, 


they had no other reſource but in their own continual 
1 vigilance and activity; and therefore, in order to 
© fulfil that j important and indiſpenſable part of their 
« duty, the different Chambers would continue aſ- 
ec ſembled (poſtponing all other, buſineſs) till ſuch 
te time as it ſhould pleaſe their ſaid Lord the King 
cc to receive their remonſtrances.“ 

Notwithſtanding repeated orders to regiſter the 
letters patent, the chief object of their oppoſition; 


notwithſtanding the letters of injunction, thoſe for - 


midable forerunners of the King's wrath, of diſgrace 
and puniſhment, the Parliament anſwered, that they 
could not PREY: without a breach a their duty and of 
their oaths. 


This, — was ; followed ſoon — an order of — 


niſhment: the whole Courts of Inqueſts and Re- 


queſts, the principal center of the ferment, they being 
compoſed of violent young men, eager in the purſuit 
of fame and honour, were diſperſed in different towns 
within the diſtrict. A more ſevere example was made 
of four members, who were looked upon as the chief 
inſtigators. The Abbe Chauvelin was ſent to Mount 
St. Michael; M. Beze de Lys to Pierre-Enciſe ; the 
Preſident de Bezigny to the caſtle of Nam; and the 
Preſident du Mazy to the iſlands Saint Margaret. 
The laſt was of no great weight in his company, but 
he was a very indiſcreet, mad-headed prattler, who 
had ventured, in the Aſſembly of the Chambers, to 
throw out ſome very injurious reflections againſt the 


Marchioneſs de Pompadour. She availed herſelf of 


this opportunity to revenge her private quarrel. 
The Grand Chamber, compoſed of grave, ſedate, 


pulillanimous Pane more . in general 
| of 
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of fear and corruption, had been ſpared; but no ſooner 
were they aſſembled, than, inſtead of applying them- 
ſelves to the ordinary adminiſtration of juſtice, they 
reſumed the purſuit of the ſame objects, taking infor- 
mations, and paſting ſentences. The Court ſent them 
to Pontoiſe, where, perſiſting in the reſolutions of 
the whole body, and animated by the ſame ſpirit, 
they continued to employ themſelves in receiving 
complaints of the refuſal of the ſacraments, in order- 
ing examinations, and iſſuing warrants; which n. | 
Clergy, now triumphant, treated with contempt. 

The public began to be tired of this conteſt. Alt 
Paris, excepting the parties intereſted on one fide or 
the other, had reſumed it's uſual gaiety of temper ; 
every day produced ſome paſquinade, caricature, or 
ſatire. The Council, however, were not-of the num- 
ber of the laughers; they did not know how to act. 
They took the opportunity of the vacation of the 
Parliament, when the Grand Chamber ceaſed it's 
functions of courſe, and in it's room appointed a 
Chamber of Vacation, compoſed of Counſellors of 


} 


State and Maſters of Requeſts. This Court ſat at 


the Grands Auguſtins, and the whole time of it's ex- 
iſtence was ſpent in ſtruggles with the inferior Courts, 
particularly the Chatelet, which would not acknow- 
ledge it's juriſdiction. For form's ſake, it condemned 
ſorde criminals, who appealed againſt it's decrees. 
At laſt, the Grand Chamber continuing inflexible in 


it's oppoſition to the views of the Court, was baniſhed 
to Soiffons, and it's place ſupplied by another ſhort- 


lived tribunal, called Chambre Royale. This new mo- 
dification of the Council (for under this ſecond de- 
nomination it was ſtill formed from the ſame body) 


was not more e ſucceſsful; it ſerved only to throw more. 
ridicule 
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ridicule on the buſineſs, and more odium on its * 


porters. 

| Nothing now remained, but to * on ſoot a nego- 
tiation for reſtoring the Parliament. Count &'Argen- 
ſon being perſonally diſagreeable, and beſides a fixed 


enemy to them, the King communicated his inten- 
tions to M. de Machault, but choſe to appear alone. 


The diſperſed ftate of the different Colonies, as the 


ſeveral Chambers were called, being ſeparated and 


ſcattered into ſo many diſtinct provinces, prolonged 


the conferences conſiderably. Every thing, how- 


ever, was ſettled, and the Parliament returned, amidſt 
the acclamations of the capital, and on the 5th of 


September regiſtered the celebrated declaration, 


which, at the ſame time that it annulled all proceed- 


— 


een which lays too * ſtreſs upon trifles, 


"ings already commenced, impoſed an abſolute ſilence 
with reſpect to religious diſputes, and directed the 
Parliament to ſee this duly obſerved. 


Thus the face of affairs became entirely changed. 


The Clergy left no means unattempted to prevent 
the accommodation; but juſtice and the peace of 
the kingdom required it. The King ſent for the 


heads of the Church, the Cardinals de la Rochefou- 
cault and Soubiſe, and the Archbiſhops of Paris and 
Narbonne, to Choiſy, and ſaid to them, 1 forbid 


you to make any anſwer to what I am going to 


« ſay. I will have peace in my kingdom; I have 


<« enjoined you ſilence; if any one tranſgreſſes, he 


cc ſhall be puniſhed as the law ordains.“ 
Here cloſes the firſt æra of the diſpute between the 
Clergy and the Magiſtracy. Unfortunately, it was but a 


. momentary truce; the troubles broke out afreſh with 


redoubled violence, as is always the cafe under a'weak 


ar 
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or dares not lay the axe to the root of an evils by . 


— fering the laws to take their courſe. 


The Janſeniſts and Moliniſts were the more im- 
prudent in renewing their quarrel, when they did, as 
they were threatened with impending ruin from an- 
other quarter, if they did not unite their efforts againſt 
the common enemy. 

The plan of the Encyclopédie, chat vaſt tory | 
of human knowledge, that pillar raiſed to the arts 
and ſciences—conceived firſt by two foreigners, Mills 


and Sellius, and arranged by Meſſ. Diderot and 


d'Alembert was now carrying into execution. Two 
volumes of it had already appeared, and gave great 
ſcandal: but this was the leaſt of the evil. It re- 
quired no degree of penetration to foreſee, that a 
work of ſuch extent, requiring a great number of 
aſſiſtants, would of courſe form a point of union for 
philoſophers, who from this time would begin to 
grow into a ſect, and thus make one body. M. de 
Voltaire, though at a diſtance from France at this 


period, was juſtly conſidered as the head of this new 


order. The firſt ſtrokes had been his, which, if they 
were not the ſtrongeſt, were certainly the moſt bril- 
liant, and, excluſive of the importance of his ſervices, 
his high reputation, his age, the univerſality of his 
talents, his acceſs among Sovereigns, and the weight 
he had acquired, all contributed to fix this title upon 
him. The two editors, notwithſtanding their opinion 
of themſelves, aſſumed no higher rank than that of 


his deputies. The deſign which theſe enthuſiaſts 
held out to the public was not leſs praiſe-worthy 


than bold: it was that of diſſipating prejudices, de- 


ftroying error, enlightening the human race, and 
—— truth. They looked for difficulties: and 


oppoſition. 
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oppoſition. The Jeſuits were the firſt to enter the 1753. 
liſts. A motive of intereſt, backed by a ſtronger 

motive of vanity, engaged them to this attack. The 

new dictionary threatened the fate of that of Trevoux. 

This was a mortitication they could not ſubmit to, 

and therefore inſtituted a cabal againſt it's rival, 

Their adverſaries had, in the volumes already pub- 

liſhed, furniſhed them with twenty articles liable to 

criticiſm, and to the cenſures both of the Civil and 
Eccleſiaſtical powers. The Encyclopedie was ac- 7 Feb. 

cordingly ſuppreſſed, in purſuance of a reſolution of 8 

Council, as obnoxious both to the Church and State; 

and an order was even given to the officers of the 

police to ſearch the houſe of M. Diderot; in conſe- 

quence of which his manuſcripts were ſeized. The 

Philoſophers were not ſorry, at the bottom, for 

this temporary perſecution; they knew it was the 

ſureſt means of promoting every ſpecies of fanaticiſm, 

and increaſing the numbers of the ſect. The eſſential 

point, and that which was moſt difficult, had been al- 
ready accompliſhed; they had a center of union, a 

hierarchy eſtabliſned among themſelves, marks of 

diſtinction, a ſettled and regular ſyſtem; in a word, 

their mutual ties were firm and indiſſoluble. They 

laboured without intermiſſion, each of them in that 

line of ſociety in which he was placed, to propagate 

their doctrine in all it's forms; a doctrine, repreſented 

by their enemies as wicked and abominable, but by 

themſelves as ſalutary and benign. They even inſi- 

nuated themſelves into the ſchools of Divinity, the 


even through the mouths of md dents them- 
ſelves. | : 


A young Abbe of rank, under 
10 
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of the moſt ſubtle metaphyſicians of this ſchool, in 
hopes of making an early figure, was not afraid of 
becoming the inſtrument of the modern Philoſophy, 

to explain and extend the ſyſtem of Deiſm and Ma- 
terialiſm in a public theſis, maintained in the capital 
of the kingdom, in the preſence of the firſt and moſt 
celebrated Univerſity in the world. This theſis, 
written in elegant Latin, abounding in poetical lan- 
guage, and brilliant metaphors, turned with ſuch ad- 
dreſs and ambiguity as to conceal error under the 
maſk of truth, eſcaped the cenſure of three Doctors, 
and was publicly read at the Sorbonne, before-a nu- 
merous aſſembly, and with uncommon ceremony. 
In it, the Abbe de Prades, the reſpondent, compared 
the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt to thoſe of Eſculapius 


| aſſerted that fire is the eſſence of the ſfoul—confounded 


all the ideas of moral good and evil—and ſpoke of 
the inequality of conditions, and the rights reſulting 
from it, as unreaſonable and abſurd. Such at leaſt 
were the principal poſitions which were afterwards 
made the objects of cenſure. The Philoſophers in- 
cautiouſly boaſting of this triumph, an inquiry was 
inſtituted, two months after, both into the work and 


the conduct of the cenſors; who acknowledged their 


error, and pleaded in excuſe, that the ſmallneſs of the 
characters, in which the theſis, being artfully ſpun 


out to a great length, had been printed, had fatigued 


their eyes and diſſipated their attention“. An infor- 
mation was laid before the Parliament: the Theolo- 
a: The cenſure notifies : Conſeiwit hoc grande nefus per thefin 
die 18 Novembris anni proxime elapſi in Sorbenna propugnatam : the- 


fam artificisſa prolixitate, literarum ſubtilium tenuitate dige/tam, que 


legentium attentionem fatigando diftraheret, &c, 
a bY * 1 74 : | 752 wer 4145 ! 4 S 


— 


gical 
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logical Body paſſed ſentence on the theſis; the Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, and the Biſhop of Montauban, as 

Dioceſans of the Abbe de Prades, prohibited the 
publication of it by a mandate. Finally, a warrant 


was iſſued for taking the Abbẽ into euſtody, at the 


requiſition of the Attorney General, and he was forced 
to make his eſcape with the Abbé Vvon, his tutor. 
They took refuge in the Pruſſian court. De Prades 
had afterwards the weakneſs to retraCt; he ſuffered 
himſelf to be guilty of ingratitude to his Royal Be- 


nefactor; and his career, which began with eclat; was 


cloſed by an unfortunate end. Yvon returned to 
France after a long abſence, and is now one of the 
penſioners of M. de Bone; one of the moſt _- 
ous agents for the Clergy, 

Notwithſtanding theſe ata e ans de- 
crees, religion received a violent ſhock from this 
young man's boldneſs. As to the Philoſophers, ſo 
far were they from conſidering his ill ſucceſs, and his 


flight, as any check to their progreſs, that they made 


it the ſubject of their raillery; and their chief prieſt 
wrote a pamphlet, intitled, Le tombeuu de la Sorbonne, 
in which he threw upon the Profeſſors and the Par- 
liament, a ridicule they could never get rid of. Such 
were the eee ee n _ n we 
tete myo +: | 

Before we return to gie che Seal of the Kline, 
* ſhall take a view of the other important events of 
the reign during this period. And firſt we ſhall in- 
quite into the ſtate of the Miniſtry, and What changes 
it had -undergone.. The creatures ot the Marchio- 
neſs de Pompadour were inſenſibly getting poſſeſſion 
of all the great offices; and thoſe perſons who were 
vet employed, and were not of the number of her 

Vor. II. A a dependents, 
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dependents, were obliged to conduct themſelves to- 
wards her with great circumſpection. The Count 
d'Argenſon was one of theſe: ſuſpected, not without 
reaſon, by the favourite, and accuſed of having had a 
deſign to place his own miſtreſs, the Marchioneſs 
d'Eſtrades, with the King in her ſtead, he was obliged 
to conceal his manceuvres. Happily, his great ta- 
lents made him neceſſary, as his facility made him 
agreeable to the King. Add to this, that his Ma- 
jeſty reſpected in him the laſt choice of Cardinal 
Fleuri, who, looking upon him as one of the ableſt 
men in the kingdom, had called him up to the 
Council before he had appointed him Secretary of 


State“. Though voluptuous, and even debauched, 


his pleaſures never interfered with his buſineſs. He 
never went to bed without having ſettled the buſi- 
neſs of the day. As he had the reſpe& of the troops, 
he ſaught likewiſe to gain their affections. He had 


the higheſt veneration for that ſuperb monument of 


Louis XIV. the aſylum of ſuperannuated, maimed, or 
infirm ſoldiers; and, poverty being ſometimes the 
Portion of the higheſt birth, and even of the ſuperior 
ranks of the army, he added to the Invalids a build- 
ing for the reception of General Officers, who might 


-chooſe to retire there. Fo this edifice he endeavoured 


to give more elegance and dignity, by majeſtic walks, 
and a lively imitation of the Elyſian fields, where one 


might fee the living ſhades of warriors, who had ſuf- 


fered à fort of anticipated death in the ſervice and 


defence of their country, He frequently gave au- 
N Gience in this Place, __ fancied, that the bre ve- 


at C He was 3 Mailer 25 Auguſt, 17424 bus had not the | 


War eee till 1 * 1743. 
nerable 
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nerable it became, the more dignity it would reflect 3753: | 


on his adminiſtration. 
Nor was this the only eſtabliſhment of his which 

did him honour. By a ſtrange ſingularity, interwoven : 
in the national conſtitution, and handed down with 
our moſt ancient cuſtoms, a ſoldier of fortune, grown 
grey in the ſervice, and covered with glory and with 
wounds, was forced to return into the maſs of com- 
mon people, from which he ſprang, while the reſpect 
which the corruption of later ages, and the neceſſities 
of the State, had inſpired for riches, procured to tax- 

* battening on the blood of the people, a 
venal Nobility, by purchaſing the office of Secretary 
to the King. F ormerly, the Nobility only, in France, 
were admitted into the profeſſion of arms; and if, by 
ſiome irreſiſtible impulſe, a vaſſal dedicated himſelf 
to that employment, he ſoon deſerved to be received 
into their order by actions of valour and eclat. This 
was the obje& of an emulation which was calculated 
to work miracles, and, Perhaps, under this point of 
view, Count d'Argenſon, in removing an apparent 
injuſtice, weakened the foundations of military vir- 
tue: men are ſeldom tempted. to uſe uncommon ef- 
forts in purſuit of a reward which they are ſure to 
obtain in the courſe of time. Be this at it may, the 
edi& which the King iſſued by his advice, was much 
applauded, as meriting the gratitude of poſterity and 
immortalizing the memory of his reign. By this 
law, his Majeſty founded and eſtabliſhed a military 
Nobility, acquired of right, not only by thoſe who 
ſhould riſe to the rank of General Officers in his army, 
but alſo by thoſe who ſhould ſerve in any rank not in- 
| ferior to that of Captain, and whoſe father and grand- 
Aa WO father 
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2 father have ſerved in the ſame capacity, paire & ao 


22 Jan, 


1751. 


militibus. 


Shortly after, there ippeared another edict, the 


ſequel of the former, and which, if it had been diſ- 


cuſſed philoſophically, would perhaps have been 


found to have a greater ſhare of brilliancy than of 


ſolidity. It was deſigned to eſtabliſh a military 
ſchool, for boarding, lodging, and educating, gratis, 
in the art of war, five hundred French Gentlemen, 
eſpecially ſuch whoſe fathers, having no fortunes, had 
either died in the ſervice of his Majeſty, or were ſtill 
employed in his armies. This was an imitation of the 


eſtabliſhment of St. Cyr, but the plan was more exten- 


ſive, and ſeemed calculated for a more uſeful purpoſe. 


The diſcuſſion of this point would lead us too far at 
preſent—we ſhall only obſerve, that alt the ſucceſ- 
ſors of M. d'Argenſon have not thought as he did, 
and that, in general, the rnonuments of oſtentation 
in a State ought to be proportioned to it's income, 
and to the preſent ſituation of it's finances. This plan, 
dazzling at firſt ſight, did not do leſs honour than 


the preceding one to the Miniſter for the War de- 


partment, and gained him the affection of the No- 
bility. He was extolled by the Clergy, whoſe intereſts 
he favoured, not ſo much from attachment to them, 
as from his antipathy to the Law. Agreeable to the 
principles of his father, he was an enemy to the 
forms, the ſlow methodic proceedings of the Magiſ- 
trates; he ſtrongly favoured deſpotiſm, and encou- 
raged the King in it as much as he could. Above all, 
he was exaſperated at not having had the Seals given 
him at the death of the Chancellor. In vain, by way of 

adminiſtering ſome conſolation to him, had the ſurvi- 


10 | worſhip 
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vorſhip of his employment been granted to the Mar- 


quis de Paulmy, with the functions of it, and the ſigna- 
ture, in conjunction with his uncle; he ſaw them 


with regret intruſted to a rival, whom he feared, and 


who, endeavouring conſtantly to procure his over- 
throw, could not ſucceed at laſt without involving 
himſelf in one common diſgrace. 


The Count de St. Florentin, already the oldeſt 
Secretary of State, and the ſeventh of the name who 


had enjoyed the ſame poſt, had eſcaped the diſgrace 
of his couſin, the Count de Maurepas. He had not 
yet got the department of the letters de cachet, which 
has ſince rendered him ſo odious. He was at the 
head of the Clergy, and that body liked him better 
than any other perſon. They managed him more 


eaſily, as he was a man of confined talents, of a mild 


diſpoſition, not of an enterprizing turn, timid, and 


inclined to ſuperſtition, which, as it frequently hap- 


pens, readily coincides with licentious manners. As 
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for the reſt, he was exact, aſſiduous, zealous for the 


ſervice of his maſter, and entertained a proper re- 
ſpect and ſubmiſſion to the favourite. He already 
began to be governed by Madame Sabbatin, a female 
adventurer, by whoſe charms he had been ſeduced. 
She had ſubdued him to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ruled 
over all his ſenſes ; he followed every impulſe he re- 
ceived from her, and only acted according to her di- 
rections. This intriguing woman, not being able to 
aſpire to the ſupreme authority, it was at leaſt her 
intereſt to have a ſecondary ſway, and, conſequently, 
to inſpire her lover with an abſolute ſubjection to the 
Marchioneſs. Madame de Pompadour, from mo- 
tives of gratitude, concealed from the King the 
ſhameful traffic which this greedy woman made of 
AK 21] the 
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the favours and rewards, and even of the rigours and 


 —— chaſtiſements, which the Count de St. Florentin had 


to diſpenſe. Certain of ſecuring to herſelf, by him, 
one more vote in Council, ſhe had him promoted to 
the Miniſtry in 1751, that is to fay, after he had 
ſerved in his office eight-and-twenty years. He had 
had the mortification of ſeeing M. de Machault, who 
had only been Comptroller General three years, put 
over his head. 

This M. de Machault was Madame de Pompadour's 
firſt creature. Created Comptroller General in 1745, 
he had obtained the Seals in 17 50, at the time of the 
diſmiſſion of the Chancellor d'Agueſſeau, M. de 
Lamoignon, thinking himſelf too fortunate to ſuc- 
ceed to the Chancellorſhip, had been mean enough 
to ſuffer this dignity to be diſmembered, to enjoy 
ſome vain honours, and be no more than a ſhadow, 
an object of the contempt and hatred of the Magiſ- 
tracy ; while his competitor, more crafty, had ob- 
tained their confidence, and received their homages. 
We have before mentioned the boldneſs of his en- 
terprize againſt the Clergy ; who, in order to get rid 
of this cruel adverſary, at the time of the patched-up 
reconciliation in 1784, which M. de Machault had 
negotiated, obtained, that he ſhould be removed 
from the office of Comptroller General to the ma- 
rine department. 

M. de Rouillé was then at the head of this de- 
partment, who was alſo indebted for his elevation 
to the Marchioneſs, The choice. of ſuch a man for 


that office, had at firſt been much cenfured. Hows - 


ever, as at that time it only required a director 
who was economical, vigilant, capable of vivify+ 


ing the Adminiſtration, and inſpiring it with the 


greateſt 


3 L EW IS XV. 
greateſt activity; and that M. de Rouillẽ had had the 
good ſenſe to confide in M. de Mezy, Intendant at 


Rochefort the moſt proper man to direct and ſup- 
port him in the kind of operation he had to exe- 


cute he conducted his department very well, du- 


ring the few years that he remained there, and car- 
ried on the buſineſs with ſo much vigout, that the 
navy was almoſt reinſtated when he quitred it. 

He had eſpecially taken care to form ſailors, by 
trade, by fiſheries, by the India Company, and by 
voyages in the northern ſeas; in a word, by the 
beſt-calculated, ſpeedieft, and moſt numerous me- 
thods of re-eſtabliſhing that claſs of men, almoſt 


extinct. This was the more effential, as it was 


foreſeen, that the peace would not be of long dura- 
tion, and that every moment of this reſpite ought 
inceſſantly to be employed, to enable us to wecker 
the ſtorm that was preparing. 

Following the ſteps of his predeceſſor, be felt the 


neceſſity of inſtructing the two branches of the 


navy, which were almoſt equally ignorant. M. 
de Maurepas had improved the ſtudies of the ſai- 
lors in their ſchools, and brought up fome young 
men in the civil branch, from whence were to be 
taken the Commiſſaries and Intendants, after hav- 


ing gone through the ſeveral ſteps of their depart- 


ment. M. de Rouille did more; he eſtabliſhed a 


center of communication for every kind of know- 


ledge in this profeſſion, by creating his Naval Aca- 
demy. It was at firſt a matter of ridicule, to ſee 
fuch an eſtabliſhment, which is commonly reſerved 
for men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed literature, formed 
among officers, moſt of whom ſcarce knew how to 
ſign their names; but it was the means of unit- 
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17 64. ing the ſeveral members, and even the ſubalterns 


—— of this vaſt corps, which had hitherto been very 
diſcordant. It was a place of emulation, in which 
were one day to be formed, Generals, Adminiſtra- 
tors, Port Officers, and Ship-builders ; in a word, 
all perſons who have any duties to fulfil in the 
arſenals of the navy. 

The buſineſs of ſhip-building eſpecially had been 
very much neglected. This art was yet only prac- - 
tiſed by a kind of habit, very exact, no doubt, ſince 
the Engliſh could not help admiring the fine make 

ol the Invincible, taken in the war before, and, be- 
ing afterwards obliged to demoliſh her, endea- 
youred to rebuild her upon. the ſame timbers *. 
This ſuperb ſhip was conſtructed by Morineau, 2 
ſhip-builder of Rochefort, or rather a maſter car- 
penter, who had never ſtudied this branch of bu- 
ſineſs. The perſons concerned in the other depart- 
ments of the navy were not better grounded, nor 
ſkilled in the principles of their art. It was M. de 
Roville, who, by incorporating with his Academy 
ſeveral members of the Academy of Sciences, en- 
couraged the learned to apply to the ſtudy of the 
navy, and turn their ſpeculations towards it. He 
appointed one of them, M. du Hamel du Monceau, 
who had gained his confidence, Inſpector General 
of the marine; and it was to him, that perſons i in- 
tending to follow that profeſſion, were hencefor- 
ward to addreſs themſelves, whether in ſhip-build- 


»In French, Gabarits, Theſe are models made by the Carpen- 
ters, with very thin pieces of wood, to repreſent the breadth, 
length, and diameter, of the ſeveral parts of the ſhips, when they 
want to build one, and put her on the ſtocks, 

| ing, 
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ing, engineering, the drawing of charts, or in the 
works and buſineſs of the harbour. There were 
regular apprenticeſhips to be ſerved, competitions 


were encouraged, and examinations.were to be gone 


through; and theſe. ſeveral departments are at pre- 


ſent provided with very able men 1n their reſpeRtive 
occupations. 


M. de Roville had not time enough allowed him 


to complete the ſeveral projects, which he had un- 


dertaken, for the improvement of his department, 
in, which he delighted, and 'to which he applied 
himſelf with the greateſt ſucceſs. He was removed 
to the department for foreign affairs, with which he 
had never been converſant, and at a time, unfor- 
tunately, when that department required a moſt 
ſubtle and refined politician. It had been ſucceſ- 
fively filled by two perſons who had ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſtrangely miſled by the ſuperior genius 
of the Engliſh Miniſtry. One of them was the 
Marquis de Puyſieux, who had "ſucceeded Count 
d'Argenſon. This man, of exceeding. moderate abi- 
ries, had certainly not improved them in his em- 
baſly to the King of the Two Sicilies, ro whom he 
had been ſent in 1735. In the year 1746, he had 
made a very indifferent figure at Breda, in quality 
of Miniſter Plenipotentiary, in compariſon with the 
Miniſters of England and Holland ; and the peace 
concluded ſince his promotion to the office of Se- 
cretary of State for foreign affairs, had more fully 
expoſed his weakneſs, and inſignificance. It was 
in his time, that M. Groſs, Miniſter Plenipotentiary 


from the Czarina, left Paris to return to Peterſ- 


bourg, without having taken leave of the Court, 
except by a letter to that Secretary of State, who 
had 
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had opened himſelf too indiſcreetly upon che "fa- 


vourable diſpoſitions of France for Sweden, againſt 


Ruſſia ; and his want of energy or addreſs, on this 
important occaſion, produced a coolneſs between 
the two Courts, which laſted ſeveral years. He 
had a little, methodical, and trifling turn of mind. 

An infirm ſtate of health, which too frequently 
has an influence upon the character and genius of 
a man, obliged him to give in his refignation in 
1751. He was ſucceeded by the Marquis de Saint 
Conteſt, who ought to have formed himſelf in his 
embaſſy to Holland, from whence he was juſt re- 
turned, but who was not leſs a novice in buſineſs, 
and only maintained his poſt by his external quali- 
fications : he filled it till the time of his death, 
which, fortunately for him, happened at the end of 
three years. He was ſucceeded by M. Rouille. 

In theſe revolutions, M. de Sechelles, Commiſſary 
in the department of Liſle, and one of the greateſt 
army Intendants that has ever appeared, was made 


Comptroller General of finances, in which poſt the 


public, prejudiced in favour of his talents, probity, 


and humanity, beheld him with ſatisfaction. | 


& 4 # © 


verin-d'Arragon, a foreign Nobletian, who came 
firſt into France, in 1726, in quality of Envoy Ex- 
traordinary from, the Grand-Duke; he afterwards 
was attached to the King's ſervice, and appointed 
Ambaſſador to Sweden. This was the Miniſter 
who had negotiated the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the circumſtance which ought to have expelled him 
from the deliberations of the State; but which, on 
the contrary, was the occaſion of his being admitted 


there, He was a very proud man, whoſe appear- 


ance 
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ance commanded reſpect, and who-concealed, under 
a great deal of parade, his real inſignificance; as 
for the reſt, he was ſupple, and mean, when neceſ- 
ſary to maintain himſelf in favour, and bowed, as 
the other Miniſters, to the idol of the day. | 


Such were the perſons who governed the king+ | 


dom under the Marchioneſs of Pompadour. She 
would have been very deſirous to have thruſt in 
among them the Marquis de Vandieres, her bro- 


ther, called ſince the Marquis de Marigny, to avoid 


the ridicule caſt upon his preceding name; but ſhe 
perceived, as his underſtanding was not of a ſu- 
perior caſt—as he had never entered upon that 
Eareer—and as he could not compenſate for theſe 


deficiencies by any advantages of birth, or of ap- 


parent or real ſervices, that it was more judicious 
to keep him where he was. The death of M. le 
Normant de Tournehem, put him in the entire poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place of Director and Diſpoſer Ge- 
neral of the buildings, gardens, arts, and manu- 
factures of the King. This was in it's kind a real 
Miniſterial department; for, in that quality, this 
Miniſter worked immediately with his Majeſty—he 
had the diſpoſal of the revenues of his poſt—he 
granted favours and penſions—he had offices, and 
diſtributed places. In the beginning of his good 
fortune, this young man, who was juſt come from 
college, having till the baſhfulneſs of his age, 
bluſhed at an elevation for which he was con- 
ſcious he was not born : he modeſtly acknowledged 
his embarraſſment, in the gallery of Verſailles, where 
he could ſcarcely appear without being ſurrounded 
w a number of Noblemen. No ſooner do I let 
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& my handkerchief fall,” ſaid he, with a great deal 


— of ſimplicity, „than ſeveral blue ribands are im- 


x mediately ſtooping to diſpute the honour of pick- 
« ing it up!” He was ſoon admitted to the petits 
ſoupers; the King uſed to call him little brother. One 
day, when his ſiſter expected to dine tte-d-tẽte with 
him, the King came in unawares, and being in- 
formed who was the gueſt ſne wanted to ſend away, 
cried out: No! your brother is one of the houſe ; in- 
ſtead of taking away the plate that was intended for 
him, you need only add one more ; we will dine all three. 
together. How was it mg that bis head ſhould 
not turn! 

However this may be, be wus ut: fir poſſeſſed 
with the noble emulation of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 
in his department, and of rendering it” illuſtrious. 
He availed himſelf of the free acceſs which favour 
procured him, and of his ſiſter's taſte. for the arts. 
He put the two Academies upon a reſpectable foot- 
ing, and, under the King, was their protector. That 
of architecture, which dated it's exiſtence from 
1671, which for ſeveral years paſt had aſſembled. 
even at the Louvre, but which had not hitherto 
been ſettled by authority, though it had obtained 
letters-patent, which confirmed and eſtabliſhed it 
in 1717, was in great want of encouragement. His 
ſiſter contributed to it's advancement, by inſpiring 
the King with a taſte for building. M. de Marigny 
gave out prizes to excite emulation between the 
young people, and thoſe who obtained them were 
{ent to Rome at his Majeſty's expence, to view the 
monuments of antiquity, and to ſtudy them. He 
conceived the vaſt projet of Sang the Louvre, | 

that 
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that _—_ edifice, which at once atteſts the gran- 1754: 


deur of our Sovereigns, the badneſs of their taſteW 


in not reſiding there, or their inability to finiſh 
it. It is not to be imagined to how great a de- 
gree of perfection architecture was carried under 
the influence of this new Mæcenas. The circum- 
ſtance which diſtinguiſhes our artiſts in this way 
and which has not been attended to, either in 
Egypt, or Greece, or Rome, or Tuſcany under the 
Medicis, or France under Lewis XIV, although it 
be more eſſential than the caryatides and the co- 
lonades—is the interior diſtribution of the apart- 
ments. Till our days, we had ſeen nothing but 
long galleries and immenſe ſaloons. It is in- 
credible to what a degree of perfection the inven- 
tion of the conveniences in apartments has ar- 


rived ſince the year 1722, when, for the firſt time, 


this fortunate idea was ſuggeſted at the palace of 
Bourbon. We have already obſerved with how 
much aſtoniſhment the efforts of this art, in favour 
of the firſt miſtreſs of Lewis XV. were admired” at 
Choiſy: it was then only in it's infancy,” The art 
of embelliſhments, ornaments, and furniture, which 
is alſo connected with the ſtudy of architecture, has 
been in ſome meaſure created under the Marquis 
de Marigny, whom Petronius would have called 
Elegantiarum arbiter. What an amazing progreſs 


has not luxury made in theſe articles! Cote, who 


died in the year 1735, was the firſt man who 
placed glaſſes over chimney- pieces. In our days, 
the meaneſt tradeſman deſpiſes a lodging which is 
not decorated with them. Chimnies have ſince been 
invented that turn upon a pivot, and can warm 
two rooms at once. Others have been conſtructed 
ö whoſe 
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17 54. whoſe ſhafts are inclined, and the glaſs over ch, 
not being quick-ſilvered, leaves a proſpect. open 


into the ſtreet, or country. The ingenious con- 
trivances of our architects have been carried ſo 
far, as to invent thoſe tubes for the purpoſe of con- 
veying heat, which, without any viſible means, dif- 
fuſe a gentle warmth throughout the room; and 
might perſuade ſtrangers, unacquainted with the ſe- 
cret, that the temperature of the air was altered. 
The Academy of painting and ſculpture has no 
leſs obligations to the Marquis de Marigny, and has 
improved in certain particulars under him. If men 
of genius in theſe arts have perhaps become more 
ſcarce than they were, the artiſts in general have 
been more numerous, and better encouraged. The 
prizes given, and the ſcholars maintained in Italy, 
to form their taſte upon the great models, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily perpetuate the idea of the beautiful, even 
in thoſe perſons, who, in compliance to faſhion, and 
the frivolous taſte of the age, are obliged to give 
themſelves up to ſtudies of a degenerate nature. 
In 1740, was introduced the cuſtom of expoſing 


every year to the view, the eulogium, or the cri- 


ticiſm of the public, all the works of painting, 
ſeulpture, and engraving, compoſed by the members 
of the Academy. M. de Marigny encouraged this 
exhibition: but, in order to make it more perfect, 
and more conſiderable, he ordered, that it ſhould 
only take place every other year. To excite the 
emulation of the artiſts who had not travelled, and 
give them good models to copy from, he laid open 
to the public that ſuperb gallery of Rubens which 
decorates the palace of Luxembourg: he induced 


the King to give orders that his immenſe collection 
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of pictures ſhould be ſucceſſively expoſed to view in 


the ſame place. It was there that, in 1751, that 


picture of Andrea del Sarto, worn out with age, 
was renewed by the induſtry of M. Pieſt, inventor 
of the ſecret of tranſpoling the painting, without 
damaging 1 it, from- one canvas to another, and thus 
perpetuating it's exiſtence, He attempted ſince, 
the ſame operation upon the Saint Michael, painted 
upon wood by Raphael, and completed the buſi- 
neſs ſo happily, that he excited general admiration, 
and that the King and all the Court were delighted 
with it. 


1754. 


Loriot invented the art of fixing crayons, and 


making them as durable as paintings in oil. Among 
the chef d'euvres of the moſt famous painters, a 
portrait in needlework, by the Gobelin manufacture, 
was exhibited in the ſaloon: the delicaey of the 
work, and the perfection of the colouring, deceived 
the eye, and it was taken for a real picture. 

The art of applying enamel upon gold, of which 
the French are ſuppoſed to be the inventors, was par- 
ticularly improved in theſe latter times; it was car- 
ried to ſuch perfection, that hiſtorical pictures were 
made in this way. There was a Hercules ſpinning at 


-the feet of Omphale, by Durand, mentioned in the 


Encyclopẽdie, as a performance, which would have 
done honour to the greateſt maſters. | 

The Savonerie , in ſome reſpects the competitor 
Wolz che NY brought forth PR in N 


„ This was a * where the ſoap was made and mines, 
at Chaillot: it has . ſince converted into a manufacture of 


of 
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1754. of thoſe ſuperb, carpets, which are trodden under 


foot by the effeminacy of our modern Luculli. 5 
While the brother of the favourite, under the 
auſpices of this French Minerva, was thus reviving 
the arts, and the Royal manufactures, in his depart- 


ment, another revolution, not leſs rapid, was Carry- 


ing on, in the other per of this ee of an: 
niſtration. 


During the preceding war, we had W 
the miſchief of ſeeking among foreigners, and even 
among our enemies, thoſe adventurous ſheculators, 
who, for a profit proportioned to the riſques, more 
or leſs great, inſure to proprietors their fortune, ex- 
poſed to the inconſtancy of the elements, and to 
the hazards of war. At all events, therefore, a part 


of the riches of the kingdom muſt go out of it by 


this means, and impoveriſn it inſenſibly: to pre- 
vent hereafter this political evil, and this fatal 
drain, ſeveral rich merchants formed an aſſociation, 
under the auſpices of Government, in order to 
eſtabliſh at Paris a Chamber of Infurance, the firſt 


capital of which amounted to twelve millions 7. 


Great roads are an eſſential method to preſerve 
the communication of commerce. This object had 
already begun to be attended to under Lewis XIV.; 


but the art of making roads was then only in it's 


infancy. It had received ſome improvements ſince 
the beginning of the reign of Lewis XV. and, un- 
der the direction of M. de Trudaine, Intendant of 
finances, had been carried to an aſtoniſhing degree 
of perfection. e ſettled the office for the bridges 


+ Five hundred thouſand pounds, : 
and 
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and cauſeways upon the beſt footing. He placed 


at the head of them, an Engineer-Archite& in chief, 


four Inſpectors-General, one Director, ſome Geo- 


graphers, and five-and- twenty Engineers. Soon 


after this, he favoured the eſtabliſhment of a ſchool, 


from whence the young people, wiſhing to devote 
themſelves to this branch, were to be drawn. Con- 
veniency, utility, and elegance, were equally at- 
tended to. Thoſe regular and majeſtic plantations : 
which border and ſhade” our public roads, will one 
day prove a reſource againſt the effects of that luxury 
which cuts down our moſt extenſive foreſts. The 
only circumſtance this magnificent Miniſter can 
be reproached with, is the having made the roads 
too ſpacious, incroaching thus upon lands, valuable 
for agriculture, which would have been better em- 
ployed in ſowing and reaping. There would alſo 
be other abuſes to reform; ſuch as thoſe cruel vaſ-— 
ſalages, with which an Intendant oppreſſes the 
cultivators of the ſoil, and thoſe roads, of meer 
oſtentation, to form which, a man of influence, a 
great Nobleman, or a Miniſter, makes his vaſſals 
aſſiſt, for his own convenience, or to ſhorten his 
voyage by a quarter of a league, and which have 
no other advantage but to ſpare ſome fatigue to the 


horſes, and ſome weariſomeneſs to the maſter. At 
the period we are now ſpeaking of, a road of this 
kind was opened for Lewis XV. the meer title of: 
which excites our indignation. The IE de- 
ſerves to be recorded. 

In the month of May 1750, the police was em- 
ployed in carrying off ſome perſons by force, as is 
uſually done from time to time in Paris—which, 
being the receptacle of all the worſt people in the 
Vor. II. "MY kingdom, 
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1750. kingdom, muſt neceſſarily be purged now and then 
Joo from this rabble, which otherwiſe increaſing, and 


leaguing themſelves together, could no longer be 
kept under. It is difficult, in the ſecret: and clan- 
deſtine manner in which thoſe acts of violence are 


carried into execution by underlings of the police, 


themſelves the refuſe and the ſcum of the citizens, 
that they ſhould not be unjuſt, oppreſſive, and 
ſometimes tyrannical. This is the peculiar cha- 
racter of all thoſe operations over which the law 
does not immediately preſide, and which are not 
executed under the orders of juſtice. An officer 
of police, thirſting after profit, and in hopes of 
impunity, carried off a child: he flattered: himſelf, 
thit he ſhould obtain from the mother a ranſom 
to return the infant to her. It is well known to 
what a height maternal love is exalted with the 
ſex. Among the mildeſt animals, the females, in 
ſuch inſtances, are no longer the ſame, but become 
wild and furious. The woman in queſtion, reſtrain- 
ed by no degree of fear, raiſed the whole neigh- 
bourhood with her cries, and was joined by other 


mothers, ſeized with ſimilar alarms. Soon after, it 


was not only one or two, or even a few children 
that were carried off; it was thouſands. Siniſter 
reports were ſhortly ſpread about; it was ſaid; that 
Lewis XV. a ſecond Herod, was going to renew 
the maſſacre of the innocents; that an illuſtrious 
patient, to ſave himſelf from death, was, by order 


of his phyſician, to bathe in human blood, and of 


the pureſt kind. Such an idea was fully ſufficient 
to work up this rage to the utmoſt Pitch of vio- 


lence; # rage which in itſelf was certainly very 


ee 8 as it aroſe from the moſt 


uy 4 beautiful 


beautiful and moſt eſſential ſentiment of nature. 1750. 
The tumult began among the women in the ſuburb ” 
of Saint Anthony ; and, ſoon {ſpreading from' one 
neighbourhood to another, communicited itſelf to 
the men, and reached the capital. Any man, who had 
the appearance of an officer of police, was in danger 
of his life. One of them was maſſacred, and an un- 
fortunate man, who reſembled another, had a great 
deal of trouble to eſcape. The Lieutenant of 
police at that time was M. Berryer. The favourite May, 
choſe to have a perſon in that poſt entirely devot- 
ed to her; this man was abſolutely ſo ; which cir- 
cumſtance, from the beginning, had rendered him 
odious to the public. Beſides, he was inſolent, 
hard; and brutal. The populace advanced to his 
hotel. in a tumultuous manner, with the moſt 
groſs invectives, and broke his windows. Being as 
cowardly as he was brutal, he loſt his judgment, 
and ran away through his gardens, to avoid the in- 
famous treatment with which he was threatened, 
and of which he already thought himſelf the victim. 
Some of his people, on the contrary, more intrepid, » 
cauſed the doors ta be fer open, and by this bold 
ftroke intimidated the rabble ; they imagined, that 
it was a trap laid for thoſe who ſhould penetrate. 
into the houle : they all conceived, that they ſaw a a 
gulph in which they were to be ſwallowed up, and 
remained motionleſs. In the mean time, the French 
and Swiſs guards were marching, as well as the two 
companies of Mouyſquetaires, and the ſeveral corps 
of the King's houſehold troops. This was quite 
ſufficient to contain this undiſciplined herd, among 
> which there were more women than men, more 
idle ſpectators than combatants, In a few hours, 
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every thing was quiet. The firſt that were taken, 
were immediately hanged up, without examining 
whether they were concerned in the riot or not, for . 
the ſake of example; and in order to give, at the ſame 
time, ſome apparent ſatisfaction to the people, the 
Parliament ſummoned the Lieutenant of Police, re- 
primanded him, and enjoined him to be more cir- 
cumſpect in his poſt ; an humiliation for which the 

Court ſoon made him amends, by appointing, him 
Counſellor of State. Madame de Pompadour be- 


came ſtill more attached to him, and loaded him af- 


terwards with honours and fortune. | : 
To prevent, for the future, ſuch aſſemblies, which 
had alarmed the Court, the King iſſued a declaration, 
which, ſeeming to lay all the blame upon the beg- 
gars and vagabonds, who ſwarm from the provinces 
to Paris, ordered, under ſeveral penalties, that 
every individual ſhould be obliged to follow ſome 
employment, or to retire to the place of his nativity. 
By this order, a legal form was at leaſt given to the 
impreſſing of peo le, which was continued under that 
pretence. Deſpotiſm alſo took advantage of this 
circumſtance, to extend itſelf, and acquire new - | 
ſtrength. The guard of the town was at that time 
a citizen's guard, pacific, and under the direction of 
the magiſtracy. Deſtined only for the ſecurity of 
the inhabitants, and not to oppreſs them, they were 
taxed with not having done their duty during the 
inſurrection of the populace; though, in fact, it did 
not belong to them to arm themſelves againſt their 
fellow- citizens, and to fire upon them. The Miniſ- 
ter of Paris, who deteſted the Parliament, ventured 
to remove that corps from under their authority, 
in order to take i it to himſelf, and place it under his 


own 
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own controul. M. de Roquemont at that time 
commanded the guet *, for that is the name given to 
his company. He was ambitious, eager of acquiring 
military honours, and aſhamed at not being able to 
obtain the croſs of St. Louis, which M. Duval, his 
father-in-law and his predeceſſor, had gained, though 
indeed for a deteſtable action, ſince it was an aſſaſſi- 
nation f. It was he who propoſed to Count d' Argenſon, 
to introduce order and diſcipline in his company, 
which had never been thought of before, and to put 
it upon a military footing; a uniform was given to 
them from that NM who readily adopted his 
ideas; he taught them their exerciſe, and ſoon con- 
verted this collection of mechanics and workmen, who 
formerly appeared in all ſorts of colours, into a re- 


gular corps, well diſciplined, reſpectable, and capa- 


ble of keeping the people in awe. In a word, this 
guard was augmented by a patrole on horſeback, in 
the day- time, which, paſſing continually through the 
city, putting themſelves in motion on the leaſt diſ- 
turbance, and preventing the gathering of crowds, 
inſured thus at once both the tranquillity and ſlavery 
of the citizens. The poſt of Commandant of the 
watch is become ſo conſiderable, that we have ſeen 
in our days a General Officer ſolicit the appoint- 
ment. 

| M. d'Argenſon, beſides, contrived to conſtruct, in 
the environs of Paris, barracks for the French and 


* The Watch. 

+ The received anecdote i is, that M. Duvat Rad been commiſ- 
fioned by the Regent to murder M. de Ia Grange-Chancel, the 
author of the Philipp/cs, and that he killed, with a piſtol-ſhot, in 
the ſtreet called Bout-du-monde, the poet Vergier, Commiliary of 
the navy. His intention, notwithſtanding this miſtake, was 
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Swiſs guards, to be able the more readily to aſſem- 


ble the troops in caſe of need, and in order that thoſe 
buildings might be ſo many citadels to flank the 


town, and keep the inhabitants in order. 


Some months after the riot, the voyage to Com- 


piegne took place, It was cuſtomary for his Majeſty 


to paſs through Paris to go there. It was repre- 


ſented to him, that it was not proper he ſhould ho- 


nour with his preſence a rebellious city ; a road from 
Verſailles. to St. Dennis was therefore conſtrued 
in haſte, and it was called The road of revolt, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of an imaginary crime, and 
of the ſhameful weakneſs of the Monarch. This was 
the fatal period, when the ties of affection between 
the Sovereign and the ſubjects began to be looſened. 
Lewis XV. came no more to Paris, but in all the 
parade of ſeverity and anger, and the people no more 
beſtowed upon him thoſe bleſſings, ſo flattering to the 
ears and the heart of good Kings. 

While the arts, e eg commerce, and the 


municipal adminiſtration, were receiving improve- 


ments from the ſtill feeble and weakened lights of 
philoſophy, juriſprudence was, in ſome reſpects, 
emerging alſo from barbariſm and prejudices. Among 
other fortunate and neceſſary changes, d"Agueſſeau 
had terminated his career by that fine decree of in- 
tail iſſued by the King at the Commanderie of Vieux- 
Jonc, as if to teach France and other nations, that, 
notwithitanding the embarraſiments of the war, he 
did not loſe fi oht of his attention to the legiſlation. 
But the molt i important monument, the moſt pro- 
per to do honour to the Miniſter who was then at the 
head of the finances, and to the Council, was the de- 


cree which ordered, that in future the tranſportation 


/ 


or LEWis xv: 
bf corn ſhould be intirely free in the interior part of 


the kingdom, from one province to another, without 
any neceſſity for a paſſport or permit, and which 
granted to the provinces of Languedoc and Auch 


the indefinite liberty of. trading with foreigners in 
this article. This freedom of the tranſportation of 
corn, had been wiſhed for a long time in France; it 
encourages agriculture, the firſt ſource of riches in a 
ſtate, and which produces the wealth of England. 


It had been indirectly the cauſe of her ſuperiority 
over us in the laſt war, and, in the opinion of ſome 


Politicians +, of the diſgraceful peace we had been 


forced to accept. Some patriotic writers had already 


begun to ſhew the abſurdity and injuſtice of this pro- 
hibition, but truth muſt be a long while expoſed to 
view, in matters of politics, before it convinces: 
Fortunately, one of them, attached to the Marchio- 
neſs of Pompadour, in quality of her phyſician, ob- 
tained more influence, and was ſufficiently zealous in 
the cauſe to inculcate with ſucceſs, at Court, the prin- 
ciples of the œcοomic- philoſophers; who, ſince that 


time, collected themſelves into a body, and unanimouſly 


choſe this phyſician for their worthy Preſident. We 
ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak in a more am- 


ple manner of Doctor Queſnay, for this was the phy- 


fician's name, who; by his ſuggeſtions, became the 
ſaviour of the whole kingdom. The prudence of the 
legiſlator prevented the giving immediately to this 
law all the extent it was ſuſceptible of ; it was more 
conſiſtent with his wiſdom, previouſly to conſider the 
firſt effects of it, and theſe could only be known from 
experience. 


+ See the work intitled, The Intereſts 17 N Jl — 
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The ſcience of phyſic received alſo great improve- 


ments, and aſſumed a new face: in the medical 
ſchools, knowledge was ſubſtituted to pedantry, ex- 


perience to habit, diſcovery to prejudices, graceful- 


neſs and amenity to ridicule and barbariſm ; reme- 
dies were preſcribed in leſs profuſion, and nature was 
left more at liberty to act for herſelf ; the cuſtom of 
bleeding was particularly reſtrained ; general and en- 


larged notions were propagated reſpecting the means 
of preſerving the inhabitants from thoſe two deſtruc- 
tive ſcourges of mankind, the ſmall-pox and the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe ; of guarding againſt the ſting of the 
viper, or recalling drowned people to life. In 1752 
there was an inſtance of what an active and enlighten- 
ed zeal could produce, a miraculous effort of induſtry 
and humanity, the memory of which ought to be 
preſerved. On the 10th of July the quarry of An- 


toni fell in: two workmen were buried in it at the 


depth of one hundred and fifty feet. The Intendant 
gave orders, that every exertion ſhould be made to 


relieve them; and a great number of workmen were 


employed for this purpoſe, whoſe labours were in- 


terrupted by thunder ſtriking upon the ſpot where 
they were digging, and filling it up. Their zeal was 
not diminiſhed by this accident, and they ſtil} con- 
tinued their labour, At laſt, on the 19th of July, 
they got at theſe unfortunate people, who had been 


buried in this abyſs for the ſpace of nine days. They 
had ſubſiſted there the whole time vn four pounds of 


bread, eight pints of water, and a candle. Every 


poſſible precaution was taken in bringing them back 


to the open air, and giving them food by degrees, 


and they had the good fortune to be completely re- 
oe to health, 


The 
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- The diſputes which aroſe between the phyſitians 
a ſurgeons, was the cauſe of the latter becoming 
. Uluſtrious, from their being obliged in future to ap- 
ply themſelves to ſtudy, and forming a Royal Aca- 

demy among their own body, where queſtions were 

| propoſed and prizes diſtributed. The famous la Pey- 
ronnie laid the firſt foundation of it : he obtained of 
his Majeſty, to have aſuperb amphitheatre conſtrued 
at Montpellier, for the purpoſe of anatomical demon- 
ſtrations. Lewis XV. conſented to it the more rea- 
dily, as he was much attached to his firſt ſurgeon, 
and fond of his art; prodigies of which he had ſeen 
after the battles of Fontenoi and Laufeld. The King 
about that time bought of a man named Braſſard, a 
' maſter ſurgeon at Berry, the ſecret of the Agaric of 
the Oak, the property of which is to ſtop blood with- 

out ligature, in amputations and hæmorrhages; and 
his Majeſty cauſed this ſecret immediately to be made 
public throughout his kingdom, for the relief and 
preſervation of his ſubjects. 

Alas! all this learning, and theſe united improve- 
ments, could not prevent the greateſt misfortune, 
undoubtedly, France had experienced during the in- 
terval of the two wars we are treating of. This was 


the death of Marſhal Saxe, which happened at Cham- 


bord, in the forty-fifth year of his age. Many anec- 
' dates were related about this event, as is always the 
caſe in any thing that concerns extraordinary men. 
The truth is, that he died in his bed, from the con- 
ſequences of his debaucheries. During the two laſt 
years of his life, he was reduced to the ſtate of a 
walking ſkeleton, retaining nothing but his name. 
With regard to this circumſtance, he has juſtly in- 
curred the reproach of not having been nice enough 
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124. in tlie gratification / of his paſſions, fince they brought 


him to a premature end. Otherwiſe, this exceſſive 
-taſte for uurtenans was, perhaps, the ſource of all 


his exploits, and of his glory. If the intercourſe was 
injurious to his health, and debilitating, it did not 


in the leaſt reſtrain the freedom of his underſtanding, 
and his ſoul [ſtil] preferved all it's energy. He was 
aware of the danger of a ſerious and tender attach- 
ment. How many military Commanders do we ſee 
loſt in the indulgences of a ſoft paſſion ! Beſides, 
the extreme attachment of an actreſs for the Marſhal, 
was a proof, that women of this kind are not in- 
capable of the moſt generous efforts, and the moſt 
heroic facrificess Who does not know that Ma- 
demoiſelle le Couvreur had fold her jewels to make 
up his equipages, at the time of his election to the 
Dutchy of Courland ? And, when this conduct is 


compared with that of a Great Lady, who, in a fit 


of inordinate jealouſy, was guilty of the moſt vile; 
baſe, and atrocious crime againſt her rival, who 
would not rather have imitated the example of 
the Marſhal, and preferred the actreſs to the 
Princeſs * ? 

Count 


The following anecdote is univerſally known. The Dutcheſs 
' of Bonillon having threatened Mademoiſelle le Couvrenr, if ſhe 
did not give up Marſhal Saxe entirely to her, with the effects of 
her rage; one day, when the latter was playing the part of Ra- 
eine's Phedra, in the preſence of the Dutchets, the aQreſs caſt a 
look of indignation at her while ſhe was pronouncing theſe 
lines: 


Je ne ſuis point de ces . hardies, 
Dui goutant dans le crime une tranguille paia 
Ont {que faire un front qui ne rougit j amais. 
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Count Saxe had a great ſhare of bodily ſtrength, - 2 


and his conſtitution was ſtrong in proportion, al. 


though the latter 1s not always the conſequence of 
that natural quality. The gratification of ſenſual 
Pleaſure was not ſo much a paſſion as an appetite in 
him. He thought the ſame with regard to others, 
and this idea had influenced the plan of diſcipline 
eſtabliſhed in his army. He had appointed at Bruſ- 
ſels a place for the indulgence of his ſoldiers in this 
particular. A centinel was poſted at the door, with 
orders to hinder any officer, who might be inclined to 
it, from coming in. His motive in this was, to pre- 
vent the fatal inconveniences of their mixing with 
mean and low company : he took it for granted, 
that the officers might provide themſelves elſe- 
where. | 
M.,arſhal Saxe was not more delicate in his friend- 
ſhips with men—he was very intimate with a Farmer 
General, whoſe name was la Poupeliniere. Madame 
de Pompadour“ aſked him one day what qualities he 
found in that man, that could engage the Marſhal to 
keep him company ; Madam, anſwered the Marſhal, 


he has one quality, which to me is à very excellent one: 


I am not hardened in the track of vice, 
As thoſe, who, ſtrangers to the conſcious bluſh, 
Revel in crimes with an unruffled mind. 


Mademoiſelle le Couvreur died ſoon after of poiſon. 


'* See Memoirs of Madame de Pompadour, c. a work, the au- 
thenticity of which is as doubtful as her Letters, but which we 


follow, when it is in conformity with the manuſcripts we have 


under our eyes, or at leaſt does not contradict them, and in other 
reſpects has ſome reſemblance, 
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* $4. for when I am in want of a hundred thouſand un 1, 
IId them in his coffers ; whereas, when I apply 10 


be Comptroller General, be always tells me that he has 
no money. 

This was the conſequence of his attachment to 
gold: he was great only in war—in every thing elſe, 
he had the littleneſs of vulgar minds; and confirmed 
the truth of la Bruyere's ſaying, that no man is a 
hero to the eyes of his valet de chambre. He was 
very coarſe in his language, and ſwore like a trooper, 
had not the leaſt tincture of literature, and did not 
even know how to ſpell. In the Memoirs of Noailles +, 
we find a letter from him to this old Marſhal, in 
which he conſults him upon the occaſion of a ſeat 
that was offered to him in the French Academy ; he 
had the good ſenſe, however, to decline this honour. 
The book, which is entitled his Reveries, publiſhed 
after his death, is not written by him, but is com- 
Poſed upon his ideas, and upon what his companions 
in war had heard him ſay. This work has made a 
revolution in our tactics, already begun by the 
Chevalier Folard, the tranſlator and commentator of 
Polybius, who died a little time after Marſhal Saxe. 
Since this period, ſeveral of the military have applied 
themſelves to their profeſſion, have ſtudied and writ- 
ten upon it. 

The death of this hero afflicted the whole king- 
dom, which conſidered him as their ſhield. Lewis XV. 
felt the loſs more than any other perſon; he ſald: 
T have no more Generals — ] have none but Captains 
left. Not being able, on account of his religion, 


* Upwards of four thouſand pounds. 
+ Publiſhed by the Abbe Milon. 
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to grant him, as had been done to Turenne, a place 


in the church of St. Dennis, among the tombs of the 
Sovereigns, he ordered that the expences of con- 


veying his body, and burying it at Straſbourg, ſhould 
be taken out of the Royal Treaſury ; and M. Pigal, 


a celebrated ſculptor, was directed to erect a mauſo- 
leum of marble to him, the monument, and laſt re- 
ward of this Marſhal's ſervices. M. d'Alembert, 


already known to be a great Geometrician, but who 
was not then received into the French Academy, 
having not yet tried his powers in literature, and 
ſeeming to have little pretenſion to wit, made his 
firſt eſſay in an epitaph upon Marſhal Saxe. Though 
an indifferent compoſition, it was much in vogue, 
and the name of it's author alone has reſcued it from 
oblivion : the reader may judge of it. 


Carthage and Rome, two rival Chiefs have claim'd, 
For cooknefs one, for enterprize one fam' d. 

Thy Saxon Champion, France, hath both ſurpaſt, 
Cool as the firſt, and ardent as the laſt “. 


The death of Marſhal Lowendhal, which hap- #7 May. 


pened a few years afterwards, deprived the nation of 
that other defender, that only pupil of Marſhal Saxe; 
who was able to ſucceed him, notwithſtanding the 
ben mit of a Courtier, who, after the death of Count 
Saxe, had ſaid : Lowendhal will do no good in the 
war hereafter, for his Counſellor is dead. 


Rome eut dans Fabius un guerrier politique; 
Dans Annibal, Carthage eut un chef heroique 
La Frante plus heureuſe, eut dans ce fier Saxon, 
La tẽte du premier, et le bras du ſecond, 
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1754. The King gave a penſion of twenty thouſand 
13 livres 7 to his widow, and to his ſon his regiment of 
. German infantry; So generous a treatment ought 
-” not to have diſguſted foreigners from entering into his 
3 Majeſty'sſervice ; but the jealouſy of the Great, and of 
. the Miniſters, prevented them in future, and was the 
1 caufe of the misfortunes we are going to relate. 
| i + + Upwards of eight hundred pounds. 
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